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Manufacturers of 


For Platinum Printing, Bromide Printing, 


Solar Printing, 


% 
Holyoke, Mass., b.$.A. 
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**Valley Paper Co. No. 1 Bond 1906’ 
No. 1 Bond Regular List 


**Commercial Bond 1906’’ 
One-half Regular List 
**VaHley Library Linen’’ 
For High-grade Papeteries 
**Valley Paper Co. Linen Ledger 1906’ 
A Strictly No. 1 Ledger 


‘‘Commercial Linen Ledger’’ } Lead all the 
Our Ledger’’ No. 2 Ledgers 


**French Linen,’’ wove and laid 
Cream Laid Linen and White Wove Bond 
The Foremost of No. 1 Linens 


**Old English Linen and Bond’’ 
Standard for Fine Commercial Work 


**Congress Linen and Bond’’ 
The best low-priced Linen and Bond made 


**Old Valley Mills 1906’’ Extra-superfine 


**Valley Paper Co. Superfine’’ 
As good as the best 


**Valley Forge’’ Flats Extra-fine quality 












UNIFORMITY. SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED, 





THESE PAPERS ARE UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY AND 








Hitvstcc; Shana, 1.S.A. 
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THE SAFETY MAILING CARD 


Unequaled for mailing enclosures flat 














Henry 
Lindenmeyr 
& Sons 












An excellent quality at a reasonable price 





BROOKDALE 
LINEN BOND 


Wove and Crash Finish — Carried 


in stock in white and eleven colors 



































Paper 
Warehouses 


32 to 36 Bleecker Street 
20 Beekman Street 


New York 
















HERE IS AN ARTICLE 


that should interest every concern making 
Calendars, Advertising Novelties and various 
styles of printed and lithographed work. 








We originated 


The Safety Mailing Card 


a dozen years ago, and since then our orders have been 
constantly on the increase. F 

The device is designed for mailing purposes, and con- 
sists of a stout sheet of ‘‘cellular board’? to which is 
attached a manila envelope of excellent quality. Saves the 
consumer time, money and inconvenience, and we sell the 
goods to the printer at very attractive rates. 

In applying for estimates, kindly give measurements of 
enclosures and runs of a size, 


The THOMPSON & NORRIS CO. 
Prince and Concord Sts., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Factories also at BOSTON, MASS., and BROOKVILLE, IND. 














THE 


ADDRESS NEAR EST. POON 





The Pioneer Corrugated Paper House 

































WATCH YOUR STOCK 


ORDER THE PAPER IT PAYS TO PRINT 


SADFR 


SADR 


Maley 


OUR NET PRICE LIST IS THE PRINTERS COMPENDIUM 


J.W. BUTLER PAPER CO. 


on acer Vere 

















| The Ault & Wiknrg Co. 


MAKERS OF 

LETTERPRESS, STEELPLATE 
COPPERPLATE AND 
LITHOGRAPHIC 











DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 
OILS AND DRYERS 


I M P OF R T E R S O F 


LITHOGRAPHIC STONES 
SUPPLIES AND BRONZES 


SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


BAVARIAN BLUE LITHOGRAPHIC STONES 








CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA TORONTO 
BUENOS AIRES MEXICO CITY 


LONDON 
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Mr. Printer 


In a recent mail a letter came from a printer saying 
that he had never heard of Old Hampshire Bond until one 
of his customers told him about the paper. He wanted to 
find out from us what his customer céuldn’t tell him, so we 
gave him full information concerning the paper and envel- 
opes, telling him what price he would have to pay, with 
information concerning our selling agents. 

That inquiry was turned into an order and we have 
started him on some trade that he couldn’t have had other- 
wise, for his customer demands Old Hampshire Bond. 

That printer is the exception in that he didn’t know all 
about Old Hampshire Bond. He is not the exception as 
regards the order for Old Hampshire Bond. Throughout 
the country to-day there are hundreds of printers who are 
being asked about Old Hampshire Bond. Many a printer 
is actually receiving the order without being questioned. 
Your customers know Old Hampshire Bond. 

Did you ever consider what this means to you? 
Customers made for you—trade which is sure to be satisfied 
with the paper, and made without any effort on your part. 

Now, we want to go further and put a local touch into 
our advertising work. If there happens to be one or two 
printers in some particular place who desire to take advantage 
of what we will do for them, we would like to hear from 
such printers during this coming month. 


Yours very truly, 


Hampshire Paper Company 
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Auto-Clamp 
Cutters 


Hand-Clamp 
Cutters 


Screw-Clamp 
Cutters 


Lever Cutters 
Book Trimmers 
Card Cutters 


Rotary Board 
Cutters 


Table Shears 


Round-Corner 
Cutters 


Die-Cutting Presses 
Stamping Presses 
2-Rod Embossers 
4-Rod Embossers 
Book Smashers 


Embossers and 
Inkers 


Standing Presses 


Job Backing 
Machines 


Roller Backing 
Machines 


Back-Forming 
Machines 


Beveling Machines 


Case-Smoothing 
Machines 


Gilding Presses and 
Stands 


Steam Glue 
Heaters 


Steam Glue Jackets 


Copper Glue 
Kettles 


Patent Gas Heaters 














Keystone 
Hand.Clame C. utters 


Combine the best quality of materials and workman- 
ship with the best features of all up-to-date improve- 
ments in Paper Cutting Machinery. They are fully 
up to modern requirements in speed and accuracy ; 


are easily handled and simple to adjust, and are 
most economical in floor space. 


Every Machine is Guaranteed to Give 
Satisfaction. 

Built in sizes as follows: 34-in., 38-in., 44-in., 50-in., 
55-in., 60-in., 65-in. and 70-in., and larger, if desired. 
This company, as successor to George H. Sanborn 
& Sons, has established a solid reputation for machin- 
ery of high grade and endurance. Many of the old 
Sanborn machines have been replaced by improved 
models, which are built with the same careful atten- 
tion to every detail that has marked Sanborn machin- 
ery for a generation. 


Parts for Sanborn Machines furnished 
promptly. 
As successor to the Sanborn business, we have all 
the patterns for the machinery bearing that name, 
and can furnish parts on short notice. Orders should 
be sent direct to the factory. We also furnish Paper 
Cutting Knives of guaranteed quality. 
Send for our complete Catalogue of Improved Machinery 


for Bookbinders, Leather and Paper Embossers, 
Printers, Boxmakers and Lithographers. 








THE STANDARD MACHINERY CoO. 


CHAS. E. WHEELER, General Manager and Treasurer. 
Main Office and Works, MYSTIC, CONN. 
New York Office, . . . 88-90 Center Street. 





ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO MAIN OFFICE 
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‘The Century 


as usual 


Makes Good 


Aiter running a battery of ten Century 
Presses nearly a year 


Mr. Frank A.Munsey 


orders for his 


— Magazine 


2 More Centurys 





THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD, PresipenT 
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Patent No. 768,375. August 23, 1904. 


THE CHAMBERS DROP-ROLL DOUBLE-SIXTEEN FOLDER WITH KING FEEDER ATTACHED. 











The Chambers Paper Folding Machines 


have a successful business record of over forty years, while the 


| King Automatic Feeder 


has now a proven record of nearly three years constant hard use under many 
different conditions. 





AMONG OUR CUSTOMERS FOR KING FEEDERS ARE 





Curtis Publishing Co....... .. Philadelphia........ 18 Methodist Book Concern...... New York City...... 1 
Times Printing House............ BR uvsterslanbesranstale 2 Jo Se PATARCLVAN cise. cise coe Boston, Mass. ...... 1 
Mr. Geo. F. Lasher.............. Oe aioinstarsyamaices 6 Western Methodist Book Concern, Cincinnati, Ohio, 3 
Historical Publishing Co.......... OS. Wes cere insite 1 Peruna Drug Mfg. Co......... Columbus, Ohio.... 1 
American Lithographic Co..... New York City...... 2 Egbert, Fidlar & Chambers....Davenport, Iowa.... 1 
Doubleday, Page & Co............ ERA ar eee 7 Inland Printer Go. «2. .<.0:600:..2 Chicago, Ill......... 1 
Williams Printing Co. ............ eee eee | Kenfield Publishing Co........... Dhara esrsiotarers% 1 
Chas. Schweinler Press .......... OF eben Sey al 





CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY 


ae Folding and Feeding Machines 
—+ PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Agent for Great Britain, W. H. BEERS, 170 EDMUND STREET, BIRMINGHAM 
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THe Fucus & Lance Mrc. Co. 
Machinery 


ufcergd TrutHerrorn.n.s. SPplies for Lithographers Machinery 
and Printers 





29 Warren Street : : : NEWYORK 
328 Dearborn Street: : : : CHICAGO 
150 N. Fourth Street PHILADELPHIA 











OWNERS OF 
Emmerich & Vonderlehr 














SOLE SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Improves 
Your Work 


The McKinley Perfection eel 


Distributing Roller Bet 


IF YOU HAVE NOT TRIED ONE LET US SEND YOU ONE ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 


Distribution 





A FEW TESTIMONIALS 


GENTLEMEN,—We have had in use for several months 
seventeen Perfection Distributing Rollers furnished by you, 
which we find a very valuable attachment to our presses. 
We cordially recommend them to the consideration of any one 
feeling the need of improved distribution on the inking roller 
of printing or lithographic presses, and are confident any one 
purchasing them will be satisfied with the result. 

Yours respectfully, 


THE STROBRIDGE LITHOGRAPHING Co. 
Per N. W. STROBRIDGE. 





GENTLEMEN,— The Perfection Distributing Rollers 
which have been in use in our establishment for some time 
have given excellent results. 

The ink is distributed over a much greater surface, and 
we find we are using less ink and obtain a greater amount of 
impressions since we have been using this attachment on our 
presses. We can highly recommend them to all users of 
printing and lithographic presses, and have no doubt that 
they will give entire satisfaction. Very truly yours, 


Tue AMERICAN FINE ArT Co. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH-GRADE 


PRINTING 
INKS 
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[BEXIATICUS 


ENTERED 


QUEEN CITY 
7 PRINTINGINK COS 


INK BEASTS 
PARADE 


_ME 
“Mo |] = 











H. D. BOOK, 40. ORANGE YELLOW, 619. GREEN LAKE, 640. 




















HALF-TONE BLACK. I666. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


Makers of High-Grade 
=PRINTING INKS= 


CINCINNATI «© CHICAGO + BOSTON « PHILADELPHIA 

















THE FALCON 





Is the only Platen Press 


WITH 


GRIPPER FEED 
SELF DELIVERY 
DEAD REGISTER 
DOUBLE ROLL 
ENVELOPE FEED 








SIZES 
Size of Form Size, Inside Chase 
Express Falcon 612 x 10 103% x 7% 


Crown Folio . . 15 x10 1514 x 10% 
Demy Folio . . 17% x114 183%4x12% 
Royal Folio . . 20 211%4x 14% 





Speed, 3,000 per hour 





INKS, WIPES, 
POLISHES, 
PRINTS, AT ONE 
IMPRESSION. 


Speed, 1,500 per hour 


Send to below address 
for samples of work done 
on the ‘‘WAITE”’ DIE 
PRESS. 


SIzEs, 3x 1% 
5X3. 
4 x 8 inches. 








Used by the UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO., Worcester, 
Mass.; CHAS. H. ELLIOTT CO., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
WATERLOW & SON, Limited, London, Eng., and 300 others. 





The Express Falcon 


With Automatic Envelope Feed and Delivery. 


Speed, 4,500 
per hour. 









Size, inside chase, 
1056 X 7% inches. 


Showing Automatic 
Envelope 
Feed Attachment. 


The Express Falcon, fitted with ail the latest features 
of the larger sizes, with the addition of the Automatic 
Envelope Feed and Delivery, can be operated at a speed 
of between 4,000 and 5,000 per hour with ease. 





Toronto, December 1, 1905. 


DEAR S1Rs,—A little over two years ago we ordered one of the Falcon Presses, and within three months after placed an order fora second. 
This fact, we think, speaks for itself; and the two machines, ever since their installation, have been running at a high speed, and giving satisfaction. 


Yours very truly, 


THE MAIL JOB PRINTING CO., RICHARD SOUTHAM, Sec’y and Mgr. 











WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER, TESTIMONIALS, PRICES AND FULL PARTICULARS, TO 


The American Falcon Printing Press Company 


Sole Selling Agents for the United States Only BA 


39 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 
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B. & C. AUTOMATIC CLAMP 
A Tripler of Production. 
Nine sizes, 34 to 84 inch. 
Four styles for each size. 














The Only Factory 
making a 
Complete Line of 
Cutting Machines 








OSWEGO COMBINATION 
The Only Two-Speed Cutter. 
Heavy Pattern. 

Hand and Power. Size, 33-inch. 











Brown & Carver 


CUTTING 
MACHINES 
























OSWEGO HAND-WHEEL 
DRIVE 
Easy Running and Accurate. 
Two sizes, 30 and 32 inch. 














B. @ C. HAND CLAMP 


The Reliable Perfect Cutter. 
Nine sizes, 34, 38, 44, 50, 57, 63, 68, 
74 and 84 inch. 








est @ utter Is 
RO VER 


The Only Factory 
making 
Cutting Machines 
Exclusively 














OSWEGO SMALL POWER 
27 cuts a minute. 
Lively Running and Accurate. 
High Speed. 3 sizes, 26, 32 and 36 inch 











SIXTY SIZES AND STYLES 


Each the best producible—all generally ready for instant shipment. For description of Brown & Carver and 
Oswego Power Cutters, ask for Catalogue No. 5; Oswego Bench, Lever, Hand-wheel Drive Cutters and 
Die-cutting Presses, ask for Catalogue No.6. Thirty-four years’ experience in Cutter Building at your service. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor. 








OSWEGO DIE-CUTTING PRESS 


Rigid and Quick Acting. 
Two sizes, 44 and 36 inches. 











OSWEGO, NEW YORK 








OSWEGO BENCH 
With New, Easy Balanced Lever. 
Two sizes, 16 and 19 inch; and 
19-inch on Stand. 

















OSWEGO LEVER 
Rigidly Constructed and Easily 
Worked. 

Four sizes, 23, 26, 30 and 32 inch. 
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THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION, COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER 





THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Millar & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City; Great Western "Type Foundry, Omaha; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis; 
Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington; The Barnhart Type Foundry Co., Dallas; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans; Fundicion Mexicana de Tipos, City of 
Mexico. On the Pacific Coast—The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply House, Seattle; Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco. 


THE OPTIMUS 
THE OPTIMUS 


When you buy a press do you expect to buy trouble, too? Do you expect to buy 
delay at critical times, and unexpected expense all the time? 

You cannot get things of this sort thrown in with an Optimus. They are not 
included because they cost too much, cost us too much. We build a printing machine 
pure and simple. It is free from suchattachments. It is just right of itself without them. 

We cannot afford them because we sell at a fixed price, just one price for every- 
body. It is a bottom price, fair to you and to us, and given at once. It does not 
include the cost of one or more trips to correct the machine in your pressroom. It 
does include the most painstakingly built, the most expensively built, two-revolution. 
It forces us to eliminate these vexatious extras as far as finite human supervision can. 

Everything from buttons to battleships is liable to give annoyance. Presses are 
no exception; but we unequivocally say that the Optimus gives the least. In five 
years we have been ‘‘called back” just once, and that was not the fault of the machine. 
The Optimus gives least trouble, delay and expense because these, with anxious care, 
are built out of it in the shops—for our benefit first and yours eventually. 


THE OPTIMUS 


























SET IN BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER’S OLD ROMAN CONDENSED. 






































It runs while you load. 





CROSS CONTINUOUS AUTOMATIC FEEDER ATTACHED TO FOLDING MACHINE 


Bookbinders who want the utmost output their folders 
are capable of should investigate this folder feeder. 








N ACCOUNT of the high speed at which folders run 

they soon exhaust the pile of paper on a pile feeder and 
necessitate frequent stops to reload. With the Cross Continu- 
ous Feeder no time is lost in reloading, as the feeder and 
folder run while being loaded. 

It is simple in its mechanism —easy to operate—and 
runs all the time. 











CROSS PAPER FEEDER COMPANY 
Main Office: BOSTON, MASS., 185 Summer Street 
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The Scott Rotary Magazine and Book 
Web Printing and Folding Machine 


“WALTER SCOTT & 


fe) 
PLAINFIELD N J A 


Cc 
S 














THE MACHINE SHOWN HERE 


is designed for the production of illustrated magazines and periodicals. It prints upon one web 
and associates the product into signatures of such size and number of pages as are required. 


THE PRINTED SHEETS 


are cut, pasted and folded together to page size, half-page size, or both, if desired. 


IT WILL PRODUCE MAGAZINES 


consisting of 4, 8, 12 and 16 pages at a running speed of 16,000 copies per hour, and 24 and 
32 pages at a running speed of 8,000 per hour. When producing 16 pages or less, folded to 
half-page size, two copies of different publications can be delivered separately. 


A TRAVELING ROLL TYMPAN 


and AUTOMATIC OIL DEVICE are used to prevent offset; either device can be used. 
There are many devices on this machine which reduce the labor of the pressman to the 
minimum, making the machine the simplest magazine press on the market. 











We also manufacture One and Two Color Lithographic, Rotary, Aluminum, Drum-Cylinder, Two- Revolution, 
Flat-Bed Perfecting, Rotary Color Presses, and One, Two, Three or Four Tiered Newspaper Machines. 





We have the following rebuilt presses: CAMPBELL, 37X42, 43x56, 40x60; COTTRELL, 35x52, 38x54; POTTER, 36x52, 
two and four rollers ; Hog, 36x 51, four form rollers ; WHITLOCK, 45 x62, four form rollers; HUBER PERFECTOR, Beds, 46% x 64. 





SEN D FOR DESCRIPTIVE ©€&FrREEULASR T O NEAREST OFFICE 


NEW YORK OFFICE, .. 41 Park Row. WALTER SCOTT PS Co. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, . 321 Dearborn St. 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, . . . 319 N. 4th St. PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


BOSTON OFFICE, ...... 7 Water St. 








ECABLE ADDRESS, WALTSC oT tT, NEw Yort« 
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Catalog and Book Folder 
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For Fine Art Catalog Makers. 


Performs its work both in regular and oblong folds. 
Folds 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, 18, 20, 24 and 32 pages. 





Made by 


Brown Folding Machine Company 


Erie, Pa., U. S. A. 





Agencies 
New York, . . . Thos. Crofts Chicago, Champlin & Smith 
150 Nassau Street 121 Plymouth Place 


London, W. C., J. Collis & Sons 


42 Regent Square, Gray’s Inn Road 
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358 &360 PEARL STREET. | 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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NON-OFFSETTING 


40-Cent Black 


IS MANUFACTURED BY 


F. FE. OKIE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
U.S. A. 























This is the most reliable ink on the 
market; more concentrated value to 
the square inch than any ink made. 


Our 25 and 30 Cent Inks are 


also winners in their class— 

made on the same lines, 
possessing the same qual- 
ities as the 40-Cent Cut. 


We are makers of the cele- 
brated Black Diamond News 
—the cleanest news on the 
market. 6 cts. net, dis- 
counts in quantities. 


We aim to please our 


Brilliant customers. Our prices | ae ee 
are moderate and : 
Cover Reds a en W orking 
aS highest qual- in Laks 


ity at all 


White that is times Dry Colors 
White yy Varnishes 











Sole Agent for Great Britain and Ireland—W. H. BEERS, 170 Edmund Street, Birmingham, England 








- mNYZ 
Wy od 


Gold Ink that Works 


HIS insert was printed with 

Gold ink manufactured by 

F. E. Okie Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., U. S. A. 

It was run on a cylinder press 
at the average rate of 1280 per 
hour, single roll and one im- 
pression. 

This ink works as freely and 
distributes as well as black ink. 
It dries perfectly on any paper—no 
rubbing or smearing when it 
should be dry. 

Hundreds of testimonials speak 
of its merits. It is made in any 
shade, Rich Gold, Pale Gold, Old 
Gold, and Copper. It is a Gold ink 
that pleases the printer as well as 
his customer. 

PRICE 
$2.00 per Ib., net. Extra fine, $2.50 and $3.66 


F.E.OKIE COMPANY 


ey 124 Kenton Place, Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 
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The Peerless Gem Lever Cutter 


GIVES THE BEST MONEY'S WORTH! THIS CUTTER EXCELS IN ITS CLASS. 
Comparison will prove the claim. Superior in every detail and in the leverage, cutting easily and returni 
easily from the cut, because of the perfect counter-balance, which is within the frame, out of the way 
saving floor space. Not a back-breaking cutter! The frame is strong, heavy and doubly braced; 
the knife-bar and knife are thicker and deeper than those of other makes, insuring a true cut and long life, 
and avoiding deflection under strain. Adjustable levers and split back gauges on the 30-and 32 inch sizes, 
and side gauges and a front and back led ing gauge on all sizes. Unexcelled in construction, 
materials and finish. It is not possible to build a better cutter at the price. Compare it in detail with other 
lever cutters. We make this cutter in four sizes, cutting 23, 25, 30 and 32 inches, respectively. We have been 
building. cutters twenty-five years. Over 8,000 Peerless Machines in constant use. Send for Booklet. 


BUILT BY 


PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS CO., 7° Jackson St, PALMYRA, N. Y. 


Builders of the PEERLESS JOB PRESS. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. Lieber’s and A-B-C 5th Ed. Code. 




















Business Openings | (RE2UCOr Conse. 


money to-day, and the sooner you get REDUCOL in your 








@ Excellent locations for business houses of every  aieminaee po eae pero pier 
character can be had along the new lines of the sinatra tia 


INDIANA CHEMICAL CO., . . . Indianapolis, Indiana. 





SELLING AGENTS 


ALuinG & Cory, - - - - - -- - Buffalo, Rochester, Pittsburg. 

Pe pre CARD AND PAPER Co., - Pe - "a Wy - hen 

. be 2 A . E. LINDE PAPER Co., - - - - - Newark, N. J., New York City. 
particularly in Oklahoma, Indian Territory and Texas. Guns, fsck Paren Co!) SL SSS: v Philadelphia, Pa. 
3 s . OHN LESLIE PAPER Co., - - - - - - - = = Minneapolis, Minn. 

@ Send for new list of openings just published, and OOS ge a aE St. Paul,’ Minn. 
also illustrated handbook entitled “Opportunities. AMERICAN PRINTING INK Co., - - - - - - - - Cincinnati, Ohio. 
a ee ee - 2 ee ee ee ee ee . San by or i 

OHN HADDON & ons S « «wt ew ee = oronto, Canada. 

M. SCHULTER, Industrial Commissioner EUGEN SCHOENHOLTZ, SR.,- - - - - - - = Neustadt, banana 

Frisco Building ‘ > e e ‘ ‘ St. Louis, Mo. BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER; - - - - - - - - = Chicago. Ill. 

















I M P R O V E D PA T E N ¥ 3 E D eMANUFACTURED IN THE FOLLOWING SIZES 


WamierS ©... « « 14 by 25 WiemnberS 2 cw tt 30 by 44 
elie “Re 16 by 30 ie eee 36 by 54 

: fee 20 by 34 Mh Ms 4 torres “a 44 by 64 
ye er 25 by 36 - (oe 64 by 64 


FOR LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS 





















Guaranteed in every respect 
an up-to-date ~7achine. 





THER GOODS 
manufactured and 
imported by us: 


Reducing Machines, 
Stone Grinding Ma- 
chines, Ruling Ma- 
chines, Parks’ Re- 
nowned Litho. Hand 
Presses, Steel Rules 
and Straightedges, 
Lithographic Inks, 
Lithographic Stones 
and Supplies. Sole 
agents for the United 
States and Canada for 
the genuine Columbia 


Transfer Paper ; none “MANUFACTURED BY 
genuine without the 


‘a YORK 
neta ROBERT MATER G:C co enmesans-semeen 





Patented April 5, 1904 
Patented May 30, 1905 
Other patents pending. We do Repairing 








sheet. 
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Fuller Folders and Feeders 





FULLER AUTOMATIC FEEDER FOR PRINTING PRESS 
We guarantee an increase in production of ten to twenty-five per cent over hand feeding, absolutely perfect register 
and a saving in wastage of paper. 
We make Automatic Feeders for ail kinds of machines designed to handle paper in sheets. 
THOUSANDS IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 


fo -casmc es tg er See 


ol 








FULLER COMBINATION JOBBING FOLDER 


Handles sheets from 12 inches by 16 inches to 38 inches by 50 inches in any weight of paper without wrinkling or buckling. Folds 
and delivers 8, 12, 16,24 and 32 pages. Book or Periodical Imposition. Also long 16’s, 24’s and 32’s two or more ‘‘ on.’ 


FisherBuiléng EL» C. FULLER COMPANY nae 


CHICAGO - ur week ™ BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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The WHITE 





Rapid Automatic Clamp 
Powerful Hand Clamp 
Accurate Foot Clamp 


eee 


THE BEST PAPER CUTTER EVER PRODUCED 


cHIcaGo F,C, FULLER COMPANY NEW YORK 


The Smyth Gluing Machine 











MADE BY SMYTH MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Built on scientific and practical principles. Uses hot or cold glue, paste, dextrine or mucilage. Absolutely uniform application of 
any of the above materials. Automatic delivery of glued or pasted fabric, moist side up to conveyor. Simple, Rapid and Effective. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


Fisher Builéing LC. FULLER COMPANY ae 


28 READE STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
ene NEW YORK 
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Does a Printer Profit 














Through Buying Cheap 

@ Do you know how much more 
Rollers > can be obtained from Good Rollers 
than from poor ones? Have you always been satisfied 
that the results produced could not be bettered by the 
use of higher-class Rollers? Don’t you know that half 
the results from the make-ready depends upon the Roll- 
ers and that more money is wasted in preparing a form 
than is ever returned or shown, simply because on the 


initial purchase of a set of Rollers you were too 
economical ? 


@ Would the balm of procuring a cheap set of Rollers 
assuage the pains of the chagrin you experience over the 
loss of a customer you had worked hard to get, particu- 
larly as his Job from you didn’t look as well as a previous 
order to a competitor? Why didn’t your work look as 
well? Do you know that it costs more money to get one 
customer on your books than you can save on a set of 











Rollers? Wouldn't it be good business to throw every 


safeguard around your pressroom to insure the production of such work as would satisfy every customer ? 
What does a poor set of Rollers cost you? What would a set of ours cost you? Would the 
difference pay to save, particularly as you are not buying Rollers to print one Job, but all you may 


obtain during a season. 


@ Suppose a set of Cylinder Press Rollers from us costs several dollars more than from another, you 
will more than get it back before they are worn out. Try a set of our “Standard” Rollers, they are 
guaranteed to do the work they are intended for, and will last a season, if not longer. If you have 
never had a set of Rollers from us, you are not in a position to know how much better Rollers are 


being made than those you are using. 


@ We will give you an approximate cost, if you wish, 


before you order. Via ee % . Wig nca 








BINGHAM BROTHERS CO. 


FOUNDED 1849 











/ROLLER MAKERS 


OS 

NEW YORK - - - - - - - 406-408 Pearl Street 

PHILADELPHIA - - - - - - 413 Commerce Street 
Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE, Cleveland 
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BROADWAY, NEW YoRK CITY 
Cable Address: ‘‘ Parsobros,’? New York. 


257 





@ Our water-marked papers, CLEVELAND, METROPOLE, 
CARAVEL, and LisBoN Bonpb, LEDGER, Ivory WoveE, 
SUPERFINE, and ExTRA STRONG, P. B. 671, etc., offer a 
complete line of excellent writing papers. 





@ We carry nostock. We maintain no large 
and expensive warehouses. We ship directly 
from the factory to the buyer. 

@ Our customers reap the benefit arising from 
this method. It is the quantity and quality 
orders that we invite. 

q In addition to our six foreign offices, we 
now have our agents in twelve other points 
throughout the world. During 1905 we 
broke our record on the volume of export 
business. We hope to establish a new mark 
for1g06. Perhaps you will co-operate with us. 
@ Let us have your inquiries for making 
quantities of any grades of paper required in 
this country, or for anything in the way of 
paper or kindred lines for export. 


PARSONS BROTHERS 





New YorRK SYDNEY HAVANA 
LONDON WELLINGTON Mexico City 
Cape Town 








WEAR AND TEAR 





Challenge Cast-Iron 
Furniture 


That bugbear of the printer is fast being 
eliminated, and one of the biggest steps in 
the right direction the progressive printer 
can take is to equip his office with 


made on the Point System, regular Labor- 
Saving sizes, micro-ground, can not be 
dented or bruised. Heat has no effect on 
it in stereotyping. Send for circulars. 








SOLD BY 
DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 








Manufactured by The CHALLENGE— 


MACHINERY CO., Grand Haven, Mich., U.S.A. 


SALESROOM AND 
WAREHOUSE : 


127-129 Market St., CHICAGO 
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INDEX CUTTING and 
PRINTING MACHINES 


THE NEWEST 
SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST 
MOST ACCURATE 
MACHINES 
EVER BUILT 


Ne 
y Ne 
MANUFACTURED BY 


The J. L. Morrison Co. 


143 Worth St., NEW YORK 


LONDON TORONTO LEIPZIG 




















N 
|) 
y 


OUR REVISED SCALE OF PRICES 
is the most complete, comprehensive and consistent 
ever issued. With it on your desk, the neces- 
sity for correspondence is practically eliminated. 
Use your letter-head in writing for the scale and 
samples of our work. No attention to postal cards. 


> 
al 
< _— 
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No Edition Bindery 32@== 
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@ The cheapest grade of work can be rounded and backed on the “CRAWLEY ” from 40 
per cent to 60 per cent cheaper than on the “ Roller Backer” (known as the “ man killer”). 
@ The finest grade of books, when handled on the Crawley Rounder and Backer, are better 


than the same done by hand. 
UNIFORMITY OF PRODUCT IS IMPOSSIBLE WITHOUT THE CRAWLEY 





Made and Sold by 


THE CRAWLEY BOOK MACHINERY COMPANY, Newport, Kentucky, U.S. A. 











Agents 
E.C. FULLER COMPANY - - - - - - - - - - = =~ Agents in the Americas 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
HOBBS MANUFACTURING COMPANY - - - - - = Sole Agents for British Isles 
37 FEATHERSTONE STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN COMPANY - - - - Sole Agents for Continental Europe 


SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E. C. 
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: °, _ PRINTERS’ 
Hamilton Quality Fumiture 
‘ede SHRINKING AND SWELLING 











11D you ever stop to consider what constitutes the most important feature 
“> in the construction of Printers’ Furniture? What causes the swelling 
of your cabinets, and consequently the shrinkage of your profits? 

From our experience of twenty-five years in the construction of 
Modern Printers’ Furniture, we have learned that the proper seasoning 
and kiln-drying of the wood from which these goods are made is the 
most important item. In woodwork made from properly seasoned 
lumber, the swelling and shrinkage is reduced to the minimum. 

: : Wood can be ¢o9 dry as well as not dry enough. In the one case it 
will swell and in the other it will shrink. 

It requires long experience to obtain the required knowledge to select and properly 
handle the different kinds of lumber entering into the manufacture of Printers’ Woodwork. 
We have the experience, and also have the dry kiln and dry storage equipment to produce 
the best possible results. We constantly carry in our yards from four to five million feet of 
hardwood lumber. Our drying kilns have a capacity of three hundred and sixty thousand 
feet, and the temperature is recorded electrically in the office of our superintendent, 
assuring the best possible results. 

Our furniture has stood the test of time—one of the principal reasons for which is the 
proper handling of lumber from which the goods are made. This is The Reason Why our 
furniture has stood the most severe tests. This is The Reason Why every printing-office 
in North America is equipped with HAMILTON’S FURNITURE. 











HE TWO RIVERS 
FRAME represents 
but one of many mod- 


ern Imposing-stone Frames, 
which will be found illustrated 





















































































































































































































































vm and described in our complete 
i Soe ee } catalo Th ill b 
. \ gues, ey will be 
fl Sees SORES Soo ia ||) promptly sent postpaid on 
ao eo | \ | request. We have something 
iy fetet f0ug! SORTS =nn — | which will interest you in the 
nett SRae2 See == == \ way of QUANTITY DIS- 
at S558: Sioss S==S === COUNTS. Write for par- 
S55 Seeee SOUS Serre = | ticulars. Never before could 
 ———— Printers’ Furniture be pur- 
a Seas SS ee chased on such advantageous 
Ht fhees SOUCE babes ttre] terms. Now is the time to 
- oor ace =e —=——— equip your office. Throw out 
S555 a Ss the old and antiquated furni- 





















































SS * ture which is out of date and 

== = - F expensive to use, and equip 
: — your plant with modern, up-to- 
é ; date, dividend-paying Hamil- 
One Side of the Two Rivers Imposing-stone Frame. Size of Stone, 36 x 60 inches. ton Printing-office Furniture. 











nue ond or | The Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 
class dealer in print- 
ers’ supplies. 





EASTERN OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


MA'N OFFICE AND FACTORIES 
TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


A valuable LINE GAUGE mailed free 
to any PRINTER who will ask for it. 
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The other side of this Insert was printed 


with a 


Patent Metallic 
Overlay 


The cut had previously been ran two hund- 
red and twenty five thousand impressions in 


a regular form. 


Are your cuts in as good a condition after 


that length of run? 


Metallic Overlays are used by the most suc- 
cessful printers; those who do their work well 
enough to bring their customer back for more 
and make a profit at the same time. 


They are owned, controled and sold by 


Gilbert, Harris &F Co. 


158-1064 E. Harrison St. 
Chicago, Ill. 




















The above cut was printed in the establishment of 
TOBY RUBOVITS, 319-327 1n FirrH AVENUE 
and a run of 225,000 was made from the same cut 
in a sheet 33 x 5114 with 


GILBERT, HARRIS & COMPANY 
PATENT METALLIC OVERLAY 














Westinghouse Motors 
Are important factors 


SS 








toward increasing the efficiency 
of machinery in printing estab- 
lishments, not only improving 
the quality, but also increasing 
the quantity of product, and at 
a lower operating cost as com- 
pared with other forms of 
power application. 


Westinghouse Type S Motors Driving Cylinder Presses 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Address nearest Sales Office : Pittsburg, Pa. 


New York, Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffaio, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
New'Orleans, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Syracuse. 
Mexico: G. & O. Braniff & Co., City of Mexico. 
Canada: Canadian Westinghouse Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. 








THE CARVER & SWIFT 
STAMPING anpD EMBOSSING PRESS 











Gold -Medal cAward wortr’s cae 


The Highest Award and Requires No Explanation 











1» not conclude that there is nothing more to be 


stated in favor of our press because we do not 
publish the contents of our booklet for you to 
read through this medium. 

It is not what we can tell you about the merits of our 
press which will influence your decision; it is what others 
say and do which helps you to mold your opinion. 

Investigate thoroughly, wherever it may please you, 
as to the commercial standing of our press with the trade. 
Then write us. 














murranciar|C, R. CARVER, COMPANY 


7 Jordan Street 


TORONTO, CANADA N. E. Cor. Fifteenth and Lehigh Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Formerty THE FRED MACEY CoO., Lia. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Inter Inter 


Filing Cabinets 


(Patent applied for) 


The Up-to-Date System of Sectional 
Filing Cabinets 


{Described briefly, — an upright outer cabinet or 
shell,— the various filing devices in small skeleton 
units to fit inside,— interchangeable one with 
the other. 


{This line affords the largest assortment at the 
smallest investment. Complete line consists of 
36 pieces, capable of 247 combinations. 


qEnables the dealer to furnish the professional 
man, the wholesale or retail merchant, the 
manufacturer,—the large business or the 
small business,— any business,— with a cabi- 
net right out of stock, just the style and 
capacity required— and at a low cost. 
In short,—a special cabinet in every 
instance at the cost of stock patterns,— 
with immediate delivery. 


{Catalogue No. S-4405 and 
terms to the trade on 
request. 











SEND FOR OUR NEW BOOK OF 
Samples of Specialties in 


COVER 
PAPERS 


Sea Wave, Centurion and Repoussé 


Made in three styles, in twenty-four colors, in 21 x 33, 
60 and 80 lb. These papers are made only by ourselves 
and show very attractive two-color effects, making them 
unique for Advertising Announcements, Booklet Covers, 
Fancy Stationery and similar uses :::::::::::3 


OUR OTHER SPECIALTIES ARE 


VELLUM and SATIN TINTS 


In fifteen colors, 21x33, 60 and 80 lb. 


ONION SKIN BOND 


In Folio, Royal and Double Cap 


HALF-TONE WRITING 


In 17x22, 19x24 and 17x 28 


Keith Paper Co. 


TURNERS FALLS - MASSACHUSETTS 




















Chas. Hellmuth 


NEw YorK ... CHICAGO 
Manufacturing Agent for the United States and Canada 


— FOR — 
KAST & EHINGER 
GERMANY 

Offices in Every Country where Printing is done. 
Letterpress : Specialties: 
Lithogr. aphic I n k Ss ee making tints) 
Lichtdruck asl 
Bookbinders’ and Solvine rel 
Tin Printers’ —— 
Celluloid Printing Kast & Ehinger’s 
Copying Colors Brown Etching 
Cover and Cameo, a ed ee 





ENGRAVERS’ PROVING INKS 
LIQUID DRYERS, VARNISHES and PLATE OILS 
For Every Kind and System of Printing 


The World Standard Three and Four Color 
Process Inks 
BI-TONE INKS 


CHICAGO 


355-7-9 South Clark Street 
Wells Building 


NEW YORK 
46-48 East Houston Street 






































prague f lectric (ompany 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIRECT-CURRENT ELECTRIC MOTORS 


OF SUPERIOR DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 





The Motor that made the Electric 
Drive popular 


is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
It has a high efficiency, a strong torque, is 
non-sparking, reliable and safe. It is exten- 
sively used in printing-offices, binderies, litho- 
graphing establishments, etc. It reduces 
shop expenses, increases the output and 
enables better work to be turned out. 





If you are interested in the economy of power, write 
for our illustrated Bulletin No. 2214. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC ROUND-TYPE MOTOR 





General Offices: 527-531 West Thirty-fourth Street, New York City 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














Sold on Trial and Guaranteed in every respect. 
Also that it can be operated by any person of 
ordinary intelligence. 

We furnish an instructor Free of Charge to teach 
an operator in all the details of doing embossed 
printing with our press. 

Is sold strictly on its Merits. No payment re- 
quired until a thorough test has been given the 
press by the purchaser and the operator has been 
instructed. 

Its operation is entirely automatic. All adjust- 
ments can be made while the press is running. 

We have presses in successful operation in 
twelve of our large cities. One St. Louis concern 
alone has nine. 


The Most Reliable and Efficient Press. 

Will do the work of any embossing press, and 
do it better, and at the (minimum) lowest pos- 
sible Shop Cost. 

Will do work that other presses cannot do at 
all.’ Our chuck will take a 5x8} in. die. The 
powerful squeeze and the counter holding on the 
Impression an instant or two, the same as dry 
embossing presses do (that are used for emboss- 
ing book covers, photo mounts, etc.), is the rea- 
son why our press produces more accurate, sharp- 
er, better defined and superior work than any 
other make of press. 


37 ST. LOUIS ‘ 
2137 & CHOUTEAU AVE. WORLDS FAIR. ST. LOVIS, MO. 





A TRIUMPH OF SIMPLICITY. 


Our press has less than one-half as many parts as 
other presses of its kind, yet has every possible attach- 
ment for its convenient and successful operation, 
including the attachments for running two and three 
colors in one impression. Its Cope g is entirely 
automatic. The dies can be inked and impressions 
run in one or several colors. The wipe of our pad 
is nearest approach to the wipe given by the human 
hand. The ink feed and wiping paper feed, as well 
as everything else, can be quickly and easily ad- 
justed for the size die to be run. 

Almost, any letter head can be reproduced in em- 
bossed printing on our press; views of buildings, land- 
scapes, clouded, etched, ruled work, and fine lines of 
all descriptions, our press being so powerful and easi- 
ly operated large dies can be run as easily and almost 
as speedily as the ne monogram can be em- 
bossed wall burnished. 

Perfect registry of the die and counter is assured. 

Is absolutely durable. 

Produces the finest quality of work with a most 
Brilliant Gloss, in the various colors, for Commercial, 
Business and Society Stationery. Trade Marks, : 
Monograms, Art Envelopes, Bill Heads, Statements * 
and Cards, Pamphlet and Folder Covers, Labels and 
Wrappers, etc., and a variety of work too numerous 
to mention, for Bankers, Lawyers and Professional 





Roth’s Patents. Men and Women of all classes. Roth’s Patents. 
» ind Comers pupelins wae See we application, be B. ROTH TOOL CO., 
gether with unburnis sam*xes of work done in ordinary commercia 
runs. Sole Owners and Manufacturers, 
Correspondence solicited. Est. 1857. ST. LOUIS, MO., U. 8. A. 
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THE COTTRELL 


High Speed Two-Revolution Press 








Specially designed for the exacting demands of three- 
color printing where perfect register is absolutely 
| necessary. New features have been added for facilitat- 
| ing the production of the finest work. 


The press is furnished with our patent Convertible Sheet 
Delivery which can be set to deliver the sheets printed side up, 
or it can be changed to the regular fly delivery in five minutes 
time. The convertible delivery is operated by a variable speed 
crank motion which dispenses with the fly spring, thus saving 
the power required to compress the spring, at the same time 
making the motion more simple and convenient. 








C. B. COTTRELL ©& SONS CO. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. WESTERLY,R.I. CHICAGO, ILL. 
U. Ss. A. 





Representative in Mexico: 
U. S. PAPER EXPORT ASSOCIATION 
Callejon espiritu santo 9 
Mexico City 


Representative in Cuba: 


HOURCADE CREWS Y CA. 
Muralla 39, Havana 
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Flat-Bed Presses 


Such as shown in the half- 
tone we print this month, 
can best be driven by moder- 
ate speed motors placed un- 
der the press and belted direct 
to the driven pulley, using 
short belt and our standard 
Idler Pulley. 


There is hardly a machine 
used by the printing trade, 
requiring 15 h.p. or less, but 
what can be driven in a sim- 
ple and thoroughly practical 
manner by one of our motors. 











THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 
Main Office and Works ..... SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


NEW YORK, 66 Cortlandt St. PHILADELPHIA, 750 Witherspoon Bldg. CHICAGO, 1107 Fisher Bldg. 








The NEW ERA PRESS 


The Fastest Flat Bed Multi-color Press on the Market 


eo po ie Se ee - 5,000 to 10,000 
‘ Tp 7 SPEED { impressions per hour 
\ 


This press takes the stock, from onion skin 
to 10-ply blank, at one end, and delivers 
finished product printed both sides on, one or 
several colors, perforated, punched or num- 
bered, and cut both ways, ready for drying 
rack, 

The press is specially designed for manu- 
facturing printers, and invaluable for all classes 
of small work, including labels, blanks, post 
cards, sales books, tickets, commutation books 
and transfers. 

Four years practical operation. 

Now used in Chicago, New York, New 
Haven, Boston, Toronto, Montreal, and 
several other cities. 

Duplicate and triplicate orders received. 














en ee SE 


, 


New Era Machinery Co. Boston. MASS.USA. 


Correspondence solicited. Catalogues on application. 
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FULL EQUIPMENTS OF THE LATEST AND 
MOST IMPROVED 


Roller-Making Machinery 


FURNISHED 








ESTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS 








241-247 S. Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


JAMES ROW 


LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, 
189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 














Pro 


JUERGENS 
PEERLESS 
a 


+ 


Rich in Jone Color 


Agito” 
€ Clear Printing Depth 2) 


Perfectly Mounted 


[ILLUSTRATORS 
DESIGNERS ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 


CHICAGO. 











A FRANK ADMISSION 











OME. days ago, Mr. Robert Holmes, owner of the New Era, Clinton, 
Ontario, asked for one of my new sample books, and, when sending same, 
I incidentally asked him why I had not heard from him in several months. 

’ His reply read as follows: “I really have no excuse to offer for not con- 

* tinuing to receive my inks from you. What I did get were quite satis- 


factory, and, as a matter of fact, I have frequently recommended your inks to my 
confreres. I suppose a man at times changes almost unconsciously, but you will find 


me coming back to you.” 


I prize this frank admission more highly than if he ordered 


a ton of ink, as it proves I have his good will even if he forgets me once in a while. 
My new sample book is now ready and can be had for the asking. My terms are 
cash with order, and when a purchaser feels that he is not satisfied with his bargain, I 
refund his money and reimburse him for all transportation charges. 








ADDRESS 








PRINTERS INK JONSON 


17 Spruce Street, New York 
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Will Is the 
Lithograph most popular 
or Print Bond on 
perfectly the market 





B. D. RISING PAPER COMPANY 


Wakers of the Housatonic. Warrington and 
Danish Bond Papers 


HOUSATONIC, BERKSHIRE COUNTY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Acme 


ACME | 


Patented in Europe 


WIRE STAPLE (| uetsue. 


BINDERS 


“The Best Automatic Wire-Stapling 
Devices on the market”’ 

















Operated by hand or foot power. 


Equipped with Automatic Clinching and Anti-clogging 
Devices. 


Full information promptly furnished on application. 











ACME STAPLE CO. tt¢: 


500 N. 12th St., PHILADELPHIA 
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Brown's Spectal Papers 
' CHARLES D. BROWN & CO. | 


154-158 Congress Street, Boston 





We make a specialty of 
fine imported papers and 
a few domestic papers not 
usually found in the market 





We have arranged with the 
principal paper warehouses 
throughout the country to 
show these papers to you 


 ecoaes quoted are f.o.b. principal cities east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio 
rivers if ordered by freight in quantities of 500 lbs. or over. For Southern or Western 


shipments add 1 to 3 cents per Ib., according to the distance. 
ments of less than 500 lbs., f.0. b. Boston. 


All express or freight ship- 








Alton Mill Handmade Alton Laid 


Made in Pants, England Made in England 


18 x 24= 30 Ibs.) oo ped in 20% 30=45 lbs. [22x 30 = 40 lbs. 


ms me Stocked in/ 22 x 30 = 54 lbs. 
18 x 24=40 lbs. J (22x 30=54 lbs. sat engi. 


Unsurpassed for fine printing ‘. avs whine eeloe. 
qualities. An absolutely per- 45c. Beane Antique finish. 30. Per i 
manent fibre. Fine quality. — 








French Covers 
Size, 19 x 25 


STOCKED IN 
Green Gray Amber 
Dark Blue Yellow Gray 
Steel Gray Mottled Pink 





White 





Brown's Italian Announcements 
Made in Fabriano, Ttalp 


Size 7x11. Folds to form its own envelope. $1.00 Pe as 
One of the best lines we carry. 


These papers have a certain 
style of their own and always 
add character. $10 Per 


Ream 








Old-Money Cover 


Made entirely from pulp of old U. S. paper money. men 
Stocked in 2214 x 2814 =go lbs. Ash gray color, I5C. Pound 
with folding quality like leather. 











Brown's Esparto 


Made in Scotland 


An antique wove paper made entirely from Esparto 

grass grown on the western coast of Africa. Stocked 

in 301% x 41 = 80 lbs. and 100 lbs., and 25 x 38 = 

60 Ibs. Esparto'is the lightest and most bulky paper nc. 
known. A book of 200 pages on Esparto would be 

as thick as a 500-page book of any ordinary paper. 
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Harris Automatic Press 


| S E<IOR the rapid pro- 
. | duction of high- 


i class printing in 


several colors,as | 


well as all the grades of 
printing down to the cheap- 
est, the Harris Automatic 
Press: i is one of the most 
satisfying investments the 
printer can make. The New 
Automatic Separate Sheet 
Rotary, 22 by 30 inches, 
guarantees 5,000 per hour, 
in one or two colors. 








The Harris Automatic Press Co. 
New York Niles, Ohio Chicago 
































Ma FTER WHILE — 
7 and one intends 


Ss 


sa To be sentler to his 
friends. aa 
To walk with them 
inthehush — 
Of still evenings, oer the plush 
Of home lading fields,and stand 


Long at parting, hand in hand: 
One,in time will j joy to take 
New resolves for some ones sake, 
And wear then the look that lies 
Clear and pure in other eyes— 
He will soothe and reconcile 
His own conscience—afterwhile 


— fame Whitcomb Kile 
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PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF RELIEF ENGRAVINGS, ESPECIALLY RELATING TO HALF-TONES. 
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HE production and use of re- 
lief engravings have grown 
with tremendous strides in 
the last two decades. Espe- 
cially is this true of half-tone 
% engravings and line photo- 
engravings or zinc etchings. 
The term “relief engraving” 
applies to all engravings 
formed with raised printing 
surfaces. The existent half-tone is an outgrowth 
of a long series of efforts on the part of many 
investigators, who saw before them for many 
years what seemed an ignus fatwus —the trans- 
lation of photographic tone values, consisting of 
variations in the density of chemical discoloration 
of a plane surface into a relief surface, with the 
aid of the camera, which should reproduce the 
seemingly evasive gradations of the photograph 
into raised printing points of variable size. 

Of the principal qualities of half-tones that 
require the most careful attention, it seems impor- 
tant to put printing quality first, because if this 
is not up to standard, no matter how good the 
tonal values may be interpreted, the rendering 
goes for naught; secondly, should be placed tone 
values; thirdly, a full control of side etching, so 
as to preserve the tone values of the original, and 
also the mechanical strength of the dot; and 
lastly, an understanding of the broadening e‘fect 
produced, even with the best printing. 

PRINTING QUALITY.— This intensely practical 
phase of the subject, obviously, depends on the 





* Member of the Royal Photographic Society and Society of Arts, Lon- 
don; and Associate Member American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
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I1.— BY N. 8. AMSTUTZ.* 


depth of the etching, especially of the high lights. 
It may be defined empirically as being proportional 
to the reciprocal of the width of the widest groove, 
divided by the greatest depth of such groove. 

A certain person connected in a business way 
with half-tone work when asked how deep the high- 
light depressions of a 120-line’ engraving were 
etched, replied without hesitation and with much 
confidence: “ At least one-thirty-second of an 
inch.” Now, as a 120-line screen is only .0083? 
inch from center to center of line, and an allow- 
ance of .003 inch should be made for the width of 
printing face of a black dot, there remains but 
.0063 inch from the edge of one dot to that of the 
next, measured parallel to the screen lines; if 
measured diagonally, the distance is .0088 inch. 
Comparing the greater distance of .0088 inch to 
.03125 inch (being the decimal equivalent of one- 
thirty-second of an inch), the depth would be 
about four times greater, which is quite errone- 
ous, especially when it is known, from measure- 
ments made, that the depth of etching in the high 
lights of a 120-line block is .0015 inch. This is 
approximately one-fifth of the diagonal distance 
between adjacent edges of the black dots. The 
offhand estimate put it about twenty-one times 
greater than the actual depth. 

The black dot at the end of a ten-minute flat 
etch of a 110-line screen with a given acid strength 
has a diameter of .0047 inch; after twenty min- 
utes, or ten minutes additional, it has been 
reduced to .0037 inch, and after a total time in 





1 Lines per inch < .3937 = lines per centimeter, and lines per centimeter 
X 2.54 = lines per inch. 


2Inches X 25.4 = millimeters and millimeters < .03937 = inches. 








the acid of forty minutes the diameter is decreased 
to .002 inch. 

The white dots in the deeper shadows of a 
110-line screen have been enlarged in size during 
the time the black dots have been reduced, as fol- 
lows: After ten minutes’ etching they measure 
.004 inch across; after twenty minutes, .0047 inch, 
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ceeds retard the free action of the acid toward 
the end of the etching. It is also probable that 
acid vortices may be established around the black 
dots of the high lights, causing acid circulation 
and more rapid action than in the shadows. Irreg- 
ularity in rocking and lack of attention to bubbles 
will very materially lower the rate of etching for 








30 minutes. 





Fig. 1.— 65-LINE FLAT ETCH. 








Li 


10 minutes. 


20 minutes. 











40 minutes. 


Fig. 2.— 110-LINE FLAT ETCH. 


and after forty minutes, .0062 inch. The depth 
has increased at the rate of about .000035 inch per 
minute, making for a ten-minute etch a depth of 
.00035 inch, a twenty-minute etch .00070 inch 
and for a forty-minute etch .0014 inch. 

The rate of etching, horizontal and vertical, is 
more rapid in the high lights than in the shadows, 
probably due to less isolation on account of gas 
bubbles. In the high lights at the end of ten min- 
utes, for a 110-line screen, the rate of etching was 
.000065 inch per minute; after twenty minutes 
the rate dropped to .000057 inch per minute, and 
at the end of forty minutes it fell to .00005 inch 
per minute. 

In the shadows the rate is practically uniform, 
but in the high lights it gradually lowers, though 
at its slowest remaining more rapid than in the 
shadows. It is probable that the increased num- 
ber of metal particles released as the etching pro- 


a given time and seriously modify the uniformity 
of results, otherwise regularly attainable. 

Associated with printing quality is brilliancy, 
a quality dependent on the relation of the area of 
the black dots to a unit area, enclosed by the sides 
of a square equal in dimension to the screen pitch, 
which with a 110-line screen is 1-110 inch, or 
.0091 on each side. Such a unit area comprises 
.0000828 square inch,’ and if no dot occurred 
thereon would represent pure white. 

Under the different times of etching, the black 
dots of a 110-line screen vary in area as follows: 
After ten minutes the area is .0000173 square 
inch, twenty minutes .0000135, and after forty 
minutes it is reduced to .0000032. The last, with 
a diameter of .002 inch, is used to illustrate how a 
“pure white” is modified by a black dot of such 


3 Square inches X .645 = square millimeters, and square millimeters < 
.0155 = square inches. 
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“unit area,” 


minute size. Remembering that a 


mentioned in the previous paragraph, is equal to 
.0000828 square inch; omitting the ciphers, 828 
represents a pure white, and when a dot of 
.0000032 square inch is formed therein, a part of 
the whole area is occupied by black; or, omitting 
the ciphers, thirty-two parts; then the black value 
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is printed on to the sensitized surface of a metal 
plate, the unaffected portions washed away and 
those remaining burnt into an acid-resist enamel, 
the dot of remaining enamel in the high lights is 
of a definite diameter and area. It would retain 
these dimensions if there was no side action of the 
acid simultaneously to its etching into the plate. 








8 minutes. 


15 minutes. 





30 minutes. 


Fig. 3.— 150-LINE FLAT ETCH. 








8 minutes; no staging. 


13 minutes; flat etch, 8 minutes; one stage of 5 20 minutes; 
minutes. 


flat etch, 8 minutes; three stages 


of 5, 4 and 3 minutes. 


Fie. 4.— 150-LINE, STAGED ETCH. 


is represented by 32-828 of the whole area, and 
white by 796-828. 

TONAL VALUES.— Much has been done in 
Europe along the direction of determining the 
proper tone value of photographic reproductions. 
The matter can only be referred to in passing. 
These values concern the relation of the finished 
print to the subject of which it is a copy. The 
interpreting values are modified by screen and 
focal distance, diaphragm outline and side action 
during the period of etching. They require arbi- 
trary treatment to compensate for the inevitable 
broadening of the dots in the process of printing. 
Proofs made from the specimens shown indicate 
ar. almost uniform spreading of .0005 inch away 
from the edge of any printing surface. It will 
be interesting to note how much this spreading 
action is modified in the high lights by overlays. 

SIDE ETCHING.—After a “screen” negative 


The rate of side action, and the consequent reduc- 
tion in size of black and white dots, is given in 
Table A. 














TABLE A. 
DraMETER OF Dots at END OF 
Orig. 
Pam's | o | 6 | » | » | o| ow 
min. min. min, min. min. | min. | min. 

65-line screen. 
Ce a eee) Serre ee <a Renee 2 G66» |.«<.-- .002 

BN ee ee eee | 000066 |........}.000060 |......). 
RWG a0'), CUM Poceuwcculeconsnse <0 ere Ge laaxexe .008 

pe ene Se Sree 000033 |........]. 000033 |......}. 000033 
110-line screen. 

Black dot .... | .006 |........]. ae Se 2 (| ee) eee A | eee 

Rate per min . |......|.......«|.000065 |........ iy SRR) 2 ..., See 

White dot.... | .0083]........ a - Pocwadvaght (a Se c 

Rate per min. |......|......-.]- 000035 |........]. 000085 |........]. 00035)........ 
150-line screen. 

ck dot..... 001 

Rate per min.. i 

White dot.... «ae bes 

Rate per min. . -000031 
































Mean rate for white dots for all screens, .000033 per minute. 
*At point 1, on Figs. 1, 2 and 3. Location shown on Fig. 4. 
tAt point 5, on Figs. 1, 2 and 3 Location shown on Fig. 4 
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The rate per minute is based on uniform radial 
action, from a point which makes the vertical rate 
one-half of the horizontal values given, relating to 
a change in diameter of size of dots. 

In Table B is given estimated depths of etching 
for various lengths of time in the acid, and differ- 
ent screens, in the white and around the black 
dots. These are theoretical depths. The diver- 
gence of this from actual depths requires consid- 
erable further research. 

















TABLE B. 
Deprtu oF Fiat Ercu at Enp oF 
rs 
8 min. | 10 min. | 15 min. | 20 min. | 30 min. | 40 min. | 60 min. 
65-line screen. | 
PEEMNOE 5 coisa Anosarianlibesaser SOONTB -Aossisisins che Le Bee 00252 
ot ne es ee 000495 |........]. 000990 |........ 001980 
110-line screen. | 
WUMIDE «5 cs scvic Area one Cec Sie eee: | Se nee 1 an eA 
eT eer mers | 1 SR EP MO! Viscecexe CUT Gl eens 
150-line screen. | 
Black dot ........ 000504 |........ (GUL. a eee LR eee (eee 
White dot........ 000248 | ern. |. 000465 |........]. PROD owicvas sedbalssanne 

















*At point 1, on Figs. 1, 2 and 3 (location shown on Fig. 4), at rates given in Table A. 
At point 5, on Figs 1, 2 and 3 (location shown on Fig. 4), at rates given in Table A. 

The values in Table B apply more especially 
to the printing-quality characteristics, but are 
inserted here because of their being estimated 
from the rates given in Table A. 

With definite knowledge as to the rate of pro- 
gression of any given acid strength on a definite 
grade of copper or zinc, it will be possible to know 
the depth of etching after stated periods of time 
by simply observing the change in size of the black 
and white dots, after a given length of etch, witha 
suitable microscope provided with a direct reading 
transparent scale placed in the focal plane of the 
instrument. Any etching method that eliminates 
the personal equation of rocking, brushing, etc., is 
in the line of greater scientific accuracy in result 
and an enlarged uniformity of quality. When this 
becomes every-day practice, then the chemical side 
of the process will have reached as great an accu- 
racy as the present stage of the optical phases of 
the process. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note in the 
specimens from the same screen an absence of 
white dots in some of the deeper shadows, under 
the shortest time of etching, which are present in 
the engravings having had the greatest time in 
the etching bath. This would seem to indicate a 
variation in printing from the one negative. If 
at the end of the first period an electrotype was 
made and the etching continued on the same plate 
for the second period, and another electrotype 
made, and the etching again continued for the 
last period, and a third electrotype made, the suc- 
ceeding interrelated stages would have eliminated 
therefrom any variable factor relating to the time 
of printing from the negative. 
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It is, of course, obvious that the sixty, forty 
and thirty-minute etches are overdone. In the 
high lights the dots have been “ topped ” and, in 
small areas, entirely destroyed. This is specially 
apparent when compared with the staged engra- 
vings shown in Fig. 4. 

BROADENING OF DOTS IN PRINTING.— This is 
the béte noir of the inexperienced printer. From 
observations made on proof-press impressions of 
the specimens shown, there is an almost uniform 
widening of .0005 inch on each side of a dot, or 
an extension of this amount toward the white 
from the edge of any printing dot or surface. This 
materially reduces the tonal value and the bril- 
liancy. From specimens used on daily papers, at 
sixty lines per inch, it was noted that the broaden- 
ing due to soft paper, rapid presswork, stereo- 
typing and inferior grades of ink was .002 inch in 
diameter of dot, as against .001 inch for the best 
ink, plated paper and proving-press impressions. 
Overlays will have much to do toward correcting 
this defect. 

Figs. 1, 2 and 3 show three period, flat etchings 
made with 65, 110 and 150 line screens, at various 
durations of time in the etching bath, with acid of 
ordinary uniform strength. 

Points of observation are marked on the staged 
engraving, Fig. 4—1, 2 and 3 for black dots, and 
4 and 5 for white dots. The same points were used 
in each of the other specimens. 

Tables C, D and E give the detail information 
of these specimens. Thanks are due Mr. H. 
McRoy, superintendent of the Inland-Walton 
Engraving Company, for the preparation of the 
plates for Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4. 


TABLE C. 


Encravine Data or Waite anv Brack Dots, ILLusTraTED IN Fia. 1--65-LINE ScREEN 
at .0154-1ncH Pircu. 














DIAMETER DIAMETER DIAMETER 
At end of 15 min. | At end of 30 min. | At end of 60 min. 
Bink — omit Vos. okcees stews -005 0034 002 
oe ee ee 0059 0046 003 
PEK —PANOG Dos 56.0.5 sive'sjeescin'e .0073 -006 004 
White—Point 4 ............... | 012 .013 015 
White—Pointt G.. oh. scene 005 006 .008 
TABLE D. 


Eneravine Data oF WHITE AND Brack Dots, ILLUsTRATED IN Fic. 2—110-LinE ScrEEN 
at .0091-1ncH PitcH. 








DIAMETER 











DIAMETER. Diameter | 
At end of 10 min. | At end of 20 min. | At end of 40 min. 
Black—Point 1................ 005 0035 | 0025 
Black—Point 2................ 005 square -004square | .0027 square 
Black—Point 3................ .004 -0033 | -0018 
White—Pomt4 .........600608 -0082 -009 -0105 
WNUO PONE D6 0 seb scence -004 -0047 -0062 
TABLE E 


Enoravine Data or WuiTe anv Brack Dors, ILLUSTRATED IN Fic. 3—150-LineE ScREEN 
AT .0066-1ncH Prrcx. 




















DIAMETER DIAMETER DIAMETER 
At end of 8 min. | At end of 15 min. | At end of 30 min. 
*Black—Point 1................ -003 diamond -0023 .001 
Le | eee eee -003 joined -0024 -0015 
FUROR ENG S 05.050 0 000500 -0027 square -002 -001 
White—Point 4. ............... .0058 0068 0077 
White—Point 5. ............... .003 .0033 0044 
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. Fig. 5 illustrates the minutie of ordinary 
engraving and printing. There are shown lines 
at 65, 125 and 150 per inch at various depths and 
widths. Each succeeding stage reading from bot- 
tom upward is .0005 inch deeper than the preced- 
ing one, and the white lines are .001 inch wider 
from stage to stage. The two isolated lines also 
vary in width by .001 inch between stages. It is 
interesting to note the effect produced by placing 
a series of similar lines into parallel relation. 
When they are isolated it is difficult to notice the 
exact points where the broadening takes place, 
but when grouped it is apparent at once. 

Fig. 6 illustrates a single-line electrotype from 
an “ Akrotone” engraving, which was produced 
automatically in a mechanical manner from a 
photo relief. It shows mechanical tonal analysis, 
through the medium of 65, 110, 130 and 150 lines 
per inch, produced with a V-shaped cutter of 90° 
included angle. The photo relief presented a max- 
imum variation of .0023 inch, which represents a 
part of the depth of the engraved lines in the high 
lights; the remaining part is accounted for by 
the slight groove in the shadows, or “ blacks ” of 
about .0005 inch, making a total of .0028 inch. 

The width of a groove in the high lights is 
twice the total depth, or .0056 inch, which, when 
subtracted from the pitch of a 150-line screen, 
.0066 inch, is equal to .001 inch, being the width 
of the ridge or printing surface between two 
parallel grooves. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note the analysis of a recent print of one 








65 125 150 lines 


Fig. 5.— MECHANICAL ENGRAVING. 


of Timothy Cole’s wood engravings. In the near- 
est approach to “ white” represented by single 
parallel lines at eighty-five per inch, the width of 
printing ridge is .003 inch. The pitch is .00875 
inch and the ridges at this point represent 25.5 
per cent of unit area (1-85 by 1-85) as black. 
The next tonal step toward “ white” is found 
where the ridges are crosshatched, producing a 
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square dot. At this point the lines per inch are 
ninety and the pitch is .011 inch. The black dots 
are .003 inch square and comparable to unit area 
(1-90 by 1-90) represent 8.1 per cent of it as 
black, the inverse being 91.9 per cent white. 
Daily newspaper publishers are using larger- 
sized engravings, so that the dots of .006 inch 
diameter in the high lights bear so much smaller 
proportion to unit area with coarse line screens 
than would the same size of dot to a finer line 





65 lines. 


150 139 110 


Fic. 6.— MECHANICAL ENGRAVING. 


screen, consequently the percentage of white is 
greater in the case of coarse or few lines per inch 
than with many per inch. 

In order to stand the mechanical strain of 
presswork and stereotyping without staged etch- 
ing, it is not practicable to reduce the black dots 
much below .005 inch in diameter, hence the trend 
to coarser lines, deeper etching and larger-sized 
subjects, so that individual dots bear a smaller 
proportion to the total number of dots used, cen- 
sequently making them less noticeable. 

The data herein set forth is not given as a 
finality, but is offered to half-tone workers as a 
contribution to the art, with the hope that it may 
draw out other observations along the lines of 
this most fascinating subject. 

It is, of course, obvious that the deductions are 
based upon too small a number of observations to 
give absolute scientific stability to the conclusions 
drawn, yet it is believed, aside from possible 
errors, that enough has been pointed out to show 
to others how interesting and profitable to future 
workers investigations of this kind may be made, 
when researches are carried out more extensively. 

(To be continued.) 





“ SCIENCE” is a word which frightens many intelligent 
workmen. Yet science is merely classified knowledge. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
HOW MUCH IS THE PROOFREADER WORTH ? 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

=] UR question is intended to apply to 
money value, not to relative impor- 
tance except as that influences 
wages. The question is prompted 
by the conviction that true propor- 
tion is very little recognized in the 
trade, though that is not a new con- 
dition, and little change may be possible, or even 
thought of, for some time. One thing this world 
will never adjust according to any one man’s ideas, 
and that is wages. A very prominent instance of 
this may be found in the fact that the greatest 
nation in the world pays its chief magistrate less 
than many business corporations pay their presi- 
dents, although he can. not fill his office without 
great expense. But we may better consider those 
nearer to the common level] in their work. Who is 
better worthy of liberal pay than schoolteachers? 
Yet a majority of our teachers receive almost 
nothing compared to what they should have if we 
really paid them. 

Some teachers are well paid, however, and so 
are some proofreaders. In fact, many are over- 
paid, as probably some workers are in all trades 
and professions. It is useless to indulge any sort 
of dream of a time when wages will be determined 
with perfect justice. No criterion has ever been 
found for such determination. But proofreaders’ 
wages are not often adjusted with any approach 
to real equity. 

Personal experience has disclosed to the writer 
many circumstances that seem to him worthy of 
careful consideration and correction. On a morn- 
ing newspaper in New York many years ago cer- 
tain men doing purely mechanical work had for a 
six-day week, and a summer vacation, higher 
wages than the proofreaders got for a seven-day 
week and no vacation. On another the readers 
had the same pay that the others got, and they all 
had a day off out of the seven. Even here, 
though, something happened that was strikingly 
unjust. One reader, already turning out more 
work than any other, received from the foreman 
instructions to take charge of the room. This 
added to his ordinary duties the burden of attend- 
ing to the order in which the work was done, the 
answering of al] questions, of which there were 
many, and numerous other items of responsibility, 
and the added responsibility brought no increase 
of pay. It is a real injustice in such a case not to 








increase the pay, even if only a little, not only to 
the worker, but to the employer as well; and the 
injustice is greater because of unavoidable feeling 
of lack of the real authority with which such a 
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man should be invested. He could adequately fill 
the place only by being a real foreman. 

The papers recently have contained many adver- 
tisements for printing-office workers, and wages 
mentioned in them never place proofreading on a 
higher plane than any other work, while some- 
times more pay is offered for operators and elec- 
trotypers than for readers. Much of the com- 
monest proofreading work is not actually worth 
higher pay than the other kinds of work; but has 
not this fact been made too general in its effect on 
pay-rates? This question seems pertinent in the 
interest of employers as well as of employees. 

It is conceded with practical unanimity that the 
proofreading desk is usually filled by promotion 
from among compositors. But is it actual promo- 
tion when the pay is not increased? A very 
queer phenomenon in this connection is the fact 
that compositors themselves often seem to think 
the change desirable; but it is worth while to ask 
another question about this. Is it always possible 
to secure those for the reading desk who are really 
best fitted for it? Is it not likely that the bright- 
est men among the compositors are bright enough 
to insist upon staying at the work that pays best? 

Of course these questions relate to average 
work. They are not meant to imply that every 
proofreader is underpaid. On the contrary, there 
is no doubt that some are overpaid. Again, it is 
not the intention to imply that employers are not 
willing to recognize real differences in value, and 
to pay higher wages when they perceive the jus- 
tice and the benefit of doing so. The point is that 
many of them expect what they never will get 
until they are willing to pay for it. One large and 
very prominent firm of publishers has its own 
printing plant, and makes books of a kind that 
demands special knowledge for proper proofread- 
ing. The books that should be irreproachable are 
often censured in reviews, and often deserve even 
stronger censure than they receive. Undoubtedly 
the reason for this state of affairs lies in the 
employment of workers who get only half as much 
pay as a truly competent reader would demand. 

Another large printing house had a proof- 
reader unquestionably worth much more than 
he got, who had an offer of employment in an 
editorial office at a slight advance. This was an 
office with the too common habit of leveling wages 
without recognizing differences in competency, 
but this man was too good to be so treated, and 
his employers were wise enough to induce him to 
stay by the one efficient means. 

The object here has been to try to say enough 
to make employers think a little about differences 
between workers’ qualifications, and about the 
wisdom of making corresponding differences in 
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pay. Every printer should be, what compara- 
tively few really are, able to meet the demand 
stated by Mr. John Southward in his book on 
“ Modern Printing,” as follows: “ The reputation 
of a printing-office for producing good bookwork 
largely depends upon the efficiency of the readers 
employed. Many offices which are well provided 
with material and apparatus, carefully and judi- 
ciously used, fail to meet the requirements of 
authors and publishers simply through the infe- 
riority of the reading. The employment of a 
trained and professional reader may add consider- 


a eee ame | 








NEW ZEALAND BOY. 
From collection of H. W. Fay, DeKalb, Illinois. 


ably to the cost of getting out work, but it should 
be regarded as a necessary item of expense, and 
be provided for in the estimate drawn up before- 
hand.” 





MERELY AN INTIMATION. 


If only the “ news that’s fit to print ” 

Should be printed, why, then, no doubt, 
The gossips would only talk of things 

That are fit to be talked about.— Tribune. 





A PRINTER’S REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

Owing to pressure of business we have neglected to 
renew our subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER, and we 
positively can not afford to be without it, particularly as 
we have all the volumes from Volume III bound in library 
form, and they make a reference library which is indis- 
pensable to an up-to-date printer.— W. H. Eaton & Son, 
Montreal, Canada. 
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THE MECHANISM AND ADJUSTMENT OF FOLDING 
MACHINES. 


NO. I.— BY PHILIP ZACE. 


OLDING machines may be divided 
into nine classes for general descrip- 
tion, as follows: Circular folders, 
blank-book folders, parallel folders, 
hand-printing folders, single mar- 
ginal book and jobbing folders, 
double-sixteen marginal book and 

pamphlet folders, quadruple-sixteen and double- 

thirty-two book folders, newspaper folders and 
periodical folders. 

Circular folders are designed to handle small 
work, such as written, typewritten and printed 
circulars and small pamphlets. They are both 
rapid and efficient. 

Blank-book folders are intended for accurate 
single-fold blank-book work, and there is a 
lately patented comprehensive blank-book folding 
machine which also folds parallel eights and six- 
teens in sections of three, four or six sheets. 

Parallel folders are made as either individual 
machines or as parallel folds which may be added 
to the standard folding machines, so that double 
sixteens or double thirty-twos, two-on, can be 
folded and delivered from the machine without 
being separated, and enabling them to be very 
economically handled in covering or wire-stitch- 
ing. The principal uses of the individual parallel 
machines are for folding four and eight page 
pamphlet work in gangs and for parallel eights 
and sixteens. 

Hand-pointing machines are being rapidly 
superseded by marginal machines with automatic 
grippers for registering sidewise at the first fold, 
and automatic pointing attachments. 

Single marginal book and jobbing folders are 
the most economical for the general job office. 
They handle a wide range of book and pamphlet 
work, including single signatures of from eight to 
thirty-two pages, one and two on. The single 
marginal machine is equipped with but one series 
of blades and folder rollers, and a single packing 
box. It is therefore limited to single or two-on 
work-and-turn signatures or to sheetwise forms 
printed in sections—an outside half backed up 
with an inside half. Marginal machines are fed to 
a drop roller and are consequently much more 
rapid in operation than the point-fed machines. 

The double-sixteen marginal book and pam- 
phlet folder will deliver two sixteens separately 
or inserted to form a thirty-two. It is the most 
practical machine for long runs of standard book 
impositions. 

The quadruple-sixteen and double-thirty-two 
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book folder is designed for use in large catalogue 
and book publishing houses. This machine folds 
four sixteen-page or two thirty-two-page signa- 
tures at one operation. The sheets are cut in the 
folding machine and delivered folded in two or 
four packing boxes. 

Newspaper folders are built to fold either 
single or double eight-page papers, and they are 
equipped with pasting and trimming attachments. 
The large newspaper folder will also fold double 
sixteens by specially imposing the forms. 

Periodical folders are the largest and most 
comprehensive machines on the market. They are 
built in a number of styles, with and without aux- 
iliaries. The latest of these machines automatic- 
ally feeds, folds, gathers, collates, wire-stitches 
and covers. Some periodical machines fold quad- 
ruple sixteens and deliver signatures cut open; 
others fold sixteen pages with pasted four-page- 
cover; sixteen, twenty, twenty-four or twenty- 
eight pages with cover. The last named machine 
also folds thirty-two, forty, forty-eight or fifty-six 
pages in pamphlet work without pasting. 

This series of articles is, first, a course of 
instruction in the handling, operation and adjust- 
ment of the mechanism of the most important of 
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the above machines; second, a treatise on the care 
of folding machines and the correction of difficul- 
ties and imperfect folding; third, a study of the 
folded sheet and the relation of press gripper and 
guide edges to the drop roller and side guide of 
the folding machine. The first two are of impor- 
tance to the folder operator; the third is valuable 
to the stoneman who imposes book forms for fold- 
ing on marginal machines. 

Before the advent of marginal folding 
machines and automatic feeding devices, this ques- 
tion of press nipper and guide edges was of little 
importance so long as pages were printed and 
backed up in perfect register. When the folding 
was done by hand the folio figures acted as a guide 
for the bindery-girls in preserving equal margins 
in the trimmed book. When the sheets were folded 
by machine the same results were obtained by 
hand-pointing. 

Drop rollers and side guides —this much of 
folding machine mechanism must be thoroughly 
understood by the stonehand if he expects the 
folder to deliver perfect work. He should know 
why the low folio goes next to the drop roller in 
one machine and away from the drop roller in 
another machine, or why one class of imposition 
requires that the press-nipper edge must be on one 
side of the paper and another that it must be on 
the opposite side. 

This part of the mechanism of the folding 
machine will be taken up briefly to begin, as the 
first requirement in automatic folding is a per- 
fectly printed sheet with two uniform margins. 
As it is not intended to make this a treatise on 
imposition, form diagrams will be omitted, except- 
ing only in a few cases where they are absolutely 


’ necessary to demonstrate adjustments. 


Inasmuch as the principles of folding-machine 
mechanism have to do with press-nipper and guide 
edges in the printed sheet, three classes of folders 
must be taken into consideration — single mar- 
ginal book and jobbing folders, double-sixteen 
marginal book and pamphlet folders and quad- 
ruple-sixteen or double-thirty-two book folders. 

It must be understood that the single marginal 
book and jobbing machine will not fold two 
different signatures of the same book at one opera- 
tion. It is a single machine throughout — one 
series of blades, one series of folder rollers and 
one packing box. Therefore it will fold only single 
complete sheetwise or work-and-turn forms. All 
work-and-turn forms must be cut in half, either 
on the press or in a paper-cutter, before they can 
go to the folding machine. This is because the low 
folio, or page 1, is up in one half and down in the 
other half of the full sheet. To preserve two 


uniform margins on the same sides of each half of 
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the paper after it has been thus cut, the form 
must be made up from the center. The reasons 
for this are made clear in the accompanying 
diagram, Fig. 1. 

Book paper is never accurately uniform in size. 
Sheets may vary one-half inch above or below 
standard. The three parallel lines on the top and 
left-hand side of Fig. 1, a printed work-and-turn 
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sixteen-page form, show variations in the sizes of 
three sheets of paper. The press guide to which 
the sheet is fed on the side, and the press-gripper 
edge to which the sheet is fed the broad way, 
establish fixed uniform margins on the two edges 
of the paper marked X. That is to say, all pages 
will register throughout the entire heap if the 
paper is jogged to these two edges, and variations 
in the lengths of the sheets will show on the other 
two edges defined by the three parallel lines. If 
the form were made up from the outside, as is 
frequently done, page 1 would be next to a uniform 
edge in one half the paper and next to an irreg- 
ular edge in the other half. By imposing from 
the center these two pages are brought side by 
side next to the cut edges of the paper in the 
middle — page 1 on one side of the sheet and page 
1 on the other side of the sheet. Therefore, the 
two center margins, marked XX, will be the same 
after the paper is cut, and these edges become the 
drop-roller edges of the two half sheets. 

In the single marginal book and jobbing 
machines the first folder blade and the first-fold 
rollers are at right angles with the drop roller. 
The sheet is presented broadside to the drop roller, 
and, therefore, the first folder blade engages the 
sheet across the narrow way. Accordingly, the 
work-and-turn form is fed cut edge or low folio 
to the drop roller, which carries the sheet over the 
tapes to the stop, or first-fold gauge. Here the 
sheet is engaged by the automatic folder-grippers, 
which register the sheet sidewise, pulling it into 
position toward the right-hand side of the 
machine. ‘Thus the press-gripper edges of the 
sheet are also the folder side-gripper edges in all 


single marginal machines. The sheet is now in 
position to receive the first fold, as illustrated in 
Fig. 2, with page 2 up and next to the folder 
gauge and the folder grippers. 

Fig. 3 is one of a number of styles of marginal 
jobbing book folders, showing the position of the 
first folder blade in relation to the feed-board, 
which is partly visible in the background of the 
picture. 

Sheets going directly from the press to the 
folder always come out in better register than 
sheets that have to be cut in the middle on the 
paper-cutter. For this reason, the sheetwise form 
— outside at one printing and inside at another 
printing — gives the best results. Sheets must 
depend for register on the margins only in all 
machines not equipped with automatic pointing 
attachments. When sheets are cut on a paper- 
cutter, they have to be jogged, and this can never 
be done perfectly; then again, the knife will draw 
some from top to bottom of the cut. 

The automatic pointing device, Fig. 4, enables 
the work to be done accurately, even though the 
margins may not be uniform. The slits illustrated 
in the printed sheet, Fig. 1, and in the picture, Fig. 
4, are made at the same time the impression is 
taken in printing, by two pieces of steel cutting 





Fig. 3. 


rule five-eighths inch long, locked in the margins, 
as shown. Fig. 4 shows the registering of the 
sheet by engagement of the point with the slit. 
Observe that the first-fold gauge is entirely 
removed from the sheet, allowing the points to 
absolutely control the register. 

For the double-sixteen folder, the drop-roller 
edge of the paper must be away from the low folio, 
which is the reverse of marginal requirements in 
a sheet fed to the single marginal folder. In con- 
sequence, the sheet must be fed to the edge oppo- 
site the low folio on the printing-press also. The 
double sixteen is a sheetwise form made up of 
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two signatures, either to be gathered or to be 
inserted. Two outside halves of two signatures 
are printed on one side of the paper, which is 
backed up with another form consisting of two 
inside halves of the same signature. Consequently 


Both signatures receive their first fold between 
one set of rollers, and the sheet is cut in two as it 
passes through. At this point the two signatures 
separate and continue through different rollers 
until they reach the last fold. The final fold of 





Fig. 4. 


a sheet of two complete signatures is fed to the 
machine, both being folded at one operation. 
Forms of this kind should be printed so that regis- 
ter may be attained in folding without using the 
automatic pointing devices. 
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The position of the sheet in the machine, just 
before it is tucked by the first folder blade, is 
illustrated in Fig. 5. In this machine the first 
folder blade is parallel with the drop roller, 
instead of at right angles with it, as in the single 
marginal folder. Therefore, the first fold is across 
the broad way of the sheet, as illustrated in Fig. 
5. Fig. 6 is a picture of the machine, showing the 
two signatures delivered in divided compartments 
in the packing box. 


both signatures is made by the same set of rollers, 
one signature after the other. While the sheet- 
wise double sixteen is preferable for accurate 
work on this machine there are times when 
economy in presswork requires that thirty-two 
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pages be printed at one time as a work-and-turn. 
Forms of this nature can be folded on the double 
sixteen by imposing the pages as two long six- 
teens. This sheet must be cut either with a slitter 
on the press or on a paper-cutter, and the result 
will be two double sixteens. These sheets are fed 
separately into the folding machine. 

The quadruple sixteen or double thirty-two 
folder handles four continuous signatures of six- 
teen pages, or four duplicate signatures of sixteen 
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pages, or two continuous signatures of thirty-two 
pages. Its adjustments are few, as its range of 
work is limited. The folder-gauge or drop-roller 
edge of the sheet for this machine is the same as 
in the double-sixteen sheet — low folio away from 
the drop roller when sheet lies on the feedboard. 
Fig. 7 shows a form of four continuous sixteens 
printed on both sides of one sheet, as it lies on the 
feedboard, ready to enter the folder. The signa- 
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tures are arranged in consecutive order, as noted 
with circled figures. The vertical dotted lines B 
mark the divisions of the signatures, and show 
where the sheet is cut while passing through the 
folder. The dotted line marked “First Fold” 
shows where the folder blade tucks all four signa- 
tures into the first set of folder rollers. The pages 
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of each sixteen are imposed the same as an oblong 
book, and consequently the machine makes two 
parallel folds, followed by one right-angle fold. 
Fig. 8 is a rear view of the machine, showing a 
delivery of four signatures in four packing boxes. 


(To be continued.) 





PERFECTION IN THE ART OF PRINTING. 


Nowhere is the perfection of the art of printing on 
paper better illustrated than in the pages of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, showing, as it does, fine color printing, an equal 
grade of half-tone productions, and the perfection the art 
has attained in the three-color processwork, so success- 
fully represented.— F. X. Hooper, Glenarm, Maryland. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
MODERN BOOKBINDING. 
BY A. HUGHMARK. 
NO. XII.— BLANK-BOOK MAKING — (CONTINUED). 

HE process of putting in leather 
differs according to the style of 
binding. A three-quarter has cow- 
hide back and corners, and, unless 
otherwise specified, cloth sides. 
The back must be cut long enough 
-to have a sufficient turn-in on each 

end to set a head with, after allowance has been 

made for what each band will take up. As far as 
possible the grain of the leather should run across 

the back, especially so on an extra (Fig. 1), 

because there the hubs are larger and cause more 

stretching in the leather. 

Presuming that the extra is in full leather, 
this, then, must be cut measuring around the hubs 
so that an ample turn is had for the front. It 
should be left wider in the center where the back 
will be, so that when the hubs are worked down 
the turn-in will be about the same all around. 
(Fig. 2.) 

After the cowhide has been cut, it is soaked in 
water (not hot) and wrung out; it is then grasped 
by both hands and rubbed between the knuckles 
where the stretch is required, to make it soft and 
pliable. It is then laid out and pasted all over 
with thick paste, doubled up in the center of the 
back and left a few minutes to allow the paste to 
be somewhat absorbed. The book is then stood 
on the fore, in a hand press. if preferred, the 
leather is folded in along the dotted lines in Fig. 
2 to keep it from dragging on the bench while 
working, after which it is laid across the back and 
adjusted to proper position. 

It should be worked down on the middle hub 
first with the fingers and folder so that the inside 
is firmly and snugly attached before the outside 





‘part of the hub is finished. This is continued 


until the end, when the book is reversed and the 
leather worked as before toward the other end. 
During this time the sides are kept hanging loose 
by means of the folds already mentioned. 

The back of the book and hubs should have a 
coat of thin glue before the covering is begun. The 
book is then laid on the side, the leather lifted up 
and unfolded, after which it is laid over the board, 
stretching it toward the corners. The thumb, 
fingers and folder are again used to straighten out 
the folds and wrinkles, smoothing it in a diagonal 
direction from the middle hub toward each corner. 
Every wrinkle must be taken out, regardless of 
difficulty. When both sides have been treated 
similarly the fronts are turned in temporarily. 
The back is gone over with the folder to work 
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down the leather in places where it may have 
become loose or stretched away from the hubs 
during the working down of the sides. 

The book is now stood with its end a little over 
the edge of the bench, fore edge up; let each cover 
drop down on the bench, meanwhile taking a firm 
hold of the book with the left hand. Insert a 
folder between the book and the back on each side, 


near the end, leaving them there. These force the’ 


book away from the back and boards sufficiently 
to allow the leather to be turned under and manip- 
ulated. This is done by running the fingers under 
the boards, back and joints, drawing up the 
leather and taking out all lumps and pockets, after 
which the leather is pulled out from the end of 
back enough to form a head. It should be drawn 
out uniformly across the width of the back equal 
to the thickness of the cover and diminished at 
the joints. This completed, the folders are pulled 
out and the book turned, bringing the unfinished 
end forward, after which this is handled in the 
same manner. 

Having completed the.ends, the front turn-in 
is opened, the corners set and the front again 
turned in. Tins are now inserted between the 
book and paste-up leaf to keep dampness from the 
body of the book. 

The joints are next tied by running a stout 
cord around the book, placing it in the center of 
the joint on each side. A loop is made on one end 
of the cord and the end drawn through. the loop 





Fig. 1. 


and fastened at the edge. The rubbing-up stick — 
a square-sided, well-polished stick made of lignum- 
vite or any heavy, fine-grained wood —is now 
taken up and worked over the back to settle the 
leather. The final rubbing and smoothing, how- 
ever, are left until after the book comes out of 
press from joint rods. 

The book is now raised on end, with the back 
projecting over a board to keep from crushing the 
leather cap not yet flattened down. 

With a sharp-pointed folder in the right and 


the fingers of the left hand the head caps are 
drawn forward and inward, keeping them always 
well rounded; they are finally pushed down on to 
the edge. A neat, uniform pocket is then pressed 
in with the folder in the joints next to the back on 
each side. The leather where the cord runs 
around is also brought inward to meet one simi- 
larly made from the other side. The finger-nails 
and folder point are made use of to again work the 
leather into the corners of the end hubs before 
pressing. 

A suitable size rod is fitted into the upper 
joint, the book lying flat, and a sheet of waste 
ledger-paper laid over. On this is laid a smooth 
pressboard. The book is then carefully turned 


-over to have the other side treated the same way, 


after which it is put into a standing press and 
given all the pressure that can be put on with the 
bar. The length of time it is left in is usually 
guided by the time it takes to put another book in 
leather. The first can then be taken out and again 
rubbed up. 

An extra end and fronts has the board covered 
over first with fleshers or sheep, this being laid 
on and trimmed off all around the covers. <A bor- 
der is then measured off equally all around and 
marked by a crease, leaving a panel in the center. 
A strip of bond paper the length of the panel is 
then tipped on the line next the joint, so that it 
covers part of the panel. 

In this instance the back is cut separately with 
four strips for the ends and two for the fronts. 
The back is laid on and worked as described in 
the full bound, and when completed the ends are 
fitted in by cutting away the side of the back from 
the corner of the panels to the outside edges of 
board. A sharp-pointed knife held slanting, mak- 
ing a bevel cut, is best for this purpose. The ends 
are then fitted in, following the end creases. 
Next, the front strip is fitted in by bevel cuts along 
the inside of the ends. These strips are cut out 
with at least one edge straight, which is not pared 
— the one that is to be on the outside of the cover. 
The turn-in is then made in the same manner as 
the full bound. When this book is taken out of the 
press the surplus leather left on the sides from 
the back is cut away. A crease is drawn parallel 
to the back and the same distance from it as 
before; then a straight-edge is laid on the meas- 
ured off width and a perpendicular cut made along 
the crease just deep enough to go through the 
cowhide only. The bond-paper strip is now 
pulled up along with the cut-off waste of the back, 
leaving the panel squared and clean. 

To produce a panel of the kind shown in Fig. 
1 the boards have to be built up by separate 
pieces for the framework and monogram or other 
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device which may be desired. These are sand- 
papered and shaped before gluing into position. 
The covering can then be done by strips and pieces 
of different colored leather for inlays, with the 
surface portion in cowhide cut out to fit the inlays. 
The whole can be covered by the one-piece cover 
worked in and stretched into shape by having the 
board surface coated with glue. It would be well, 


in this instance, to make composition casts on ° 


wax-paper on the boards, these to be used as 
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pressing plates, thereby insuring a perfect-fitting 
covering. The wax-paper will enable the for- 
warder to take off the cast without injuring it or 
the boards. 

Ends and bands are first covered with flesher. 
This is not dampened, but pasted dry and drawn 
over. The bands are easily worked over with this 
leather, as it stretches to any desirable degree. It 
is turned in over the front edges of the boards 
only, the ends being trimmed off flush. Two strips 
of cowhide long enough to go all around the book 
are provided. They are cut wide enough to reach 
up to the end hubs and then allow an ample turn- 
in. This width is creased off on the flesher-cover- 
ing before placing the strip. Another strip is cut 
the full width of the middle panel of the back and 
long enough to go around the back and over the 
joint on to the board one-third the width of the 
cover on each side. The setting of the head, tying 
and pressing are otherwise the same as described 
for the extra. 

When the three-quarter binding has canvas or 
corduroy sides, these should be glued on before the 
leather is put on. Full canvas binding has no 
exceptional requirements, but is pasted and other- 
wise treated as a full leather binding. 

For full sheep, smooth, the leather must be 
wetted inside and out with a sponge until the 
water shows through uniformly, leaving no dry 
spots. It is then pasted and treated as the full 
cowhide, except that the paper laid on when press- 
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ing must be clean white, not ruled, for the lines 
would copy on the sheep. 

If any of these leathers, cowhide or smooth 
sheep, come in contact with iron while wet, black 


spots will result. 
(To be continued.) 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
AN UNDISCOURAGED PRINTER. 
BY EDWARD SINGER. 


I’ve got a little printin’ press 
With rubber rollers what 
Rolled up an’ down, 
An’ printed brown 
Er any color, but 


One day I printed tickets fer 
“ Fat’s ”’ circus show, an’ I 
Wuz out o’ ink, 
An’ so, b’ jink, 
I used green paint, an’ bye 


Um bye the rollers kind o’ caked, 
An’ so I rubbed um some 
With soap an’ lye 
An’ set um by 
The stove an’ melted um! 


But I still print, for when I made 
Some cards for Mrs. Gamps 
I inked the type 
With pads old Knipe 
Used fer his rubber stamps! 





SATISFACTORILY ADJUSTED. 


“ Here,” stormed the irate woman as she descended on 
the editor. “ Look at that! What do you mean by saying 
that when the guests at our silver wedding anniversary 
celebration presented us with that beautiful silver service 
we were dully appreciative? ” 

“Why! —hy!” said the mortified editor. “I wrote 
that as plainly as a typewriter could make it ‘ duly appreci- 
ative ’; and now do you know what I am going to do?” 

“ No.” 

“T’m going to the proofroom, and I’m going to do to 
that head proofreader what he failed to do to that mis- 
leading word.” 

“ And what’s that?” 

“Knock L out of it.” 

And Mrs. Snabberly went away satisfied. — Loose Leaf 
Sayings. 





FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


My interest in THE INLAND PRINTER has extended over 
a period of almost twenty years, and I probably have 
interested more rising members of the craft to subscribe 
for their own benefit than you can be aware of, and I 
know it has proved to be a great help to them. I can 
congratulate you on your most positive evidence of con- 
tinued advancement that enables me to proclaim it “the 
finest publication in the world.” —Charles L. Broome, 
Brooklyn, New York. 





A PARAGRAPH in the New York Globe states that in an 
uptown bookstore that handles religious works may be seen 
the following sign: 

Satan Weeps When He Sees 
Bibles Sold as Cheap as These. 
— Printers’ Ink. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
SPECIALTY PRINTING. 


BY GEORGE SHERMAN. 


NO. VII.— DECALCOMANIAS. 


pa HE opalescent transfer process lends 
itself to the reproduction of col- 
ored illustrations, decorative de- 
signs and lettering on almost every 
known substance. The decalco- 
mania affords the one successful 
method of placing a lasting adver- 
tisement or a reproduction of an oil painting or a 
colored picture on a variety of materials which 
are not susceptible to printing by lithography or 
the letterpress process. Or, as one large manu- 
facturer of decalcomania transfers humorously 
remarked, “ There is only one form of inscription 
this process can not produce, and that is the 
incised lettering on tombstones.” 

It may be interesting to learn that a great deal 
of the costly decorated china, which is sold as 
hand-painted ware, is produced by the transfer 
process. Modern decalcomania imitations of the 
rare coloring and the artistic touch of the painter 
are so well done that no one but an expert is able 
to distinguish the difference between brushwork 
and transferring. Not only is the opalescent 
transfer applicable to china, glass, wood, metals 
and tiles, but recent discoveries of new methods of 
manufacture have introduced the process in tapes- 
try decoration, in the production of textile art 
squares, illustrated cushion covers, and reproduc- 
tions of oil paintings on dressed hides and leather 
goods. 

In truth this art is older than lithography. 
In 1856, C. G. Gottgetreau, of Charterhouse 
Square, London, England, secured patents on a 
process of coating paper with a starch prepara- 
tion, by which means it became possible to trans- 
fer multicolor prints on porcelain, glass, wood and 
metals. In 1870, Walter MacLean, of Glasgow, 
Scotland, made some improvements on the old 
method of doing this work by hand. His patent 
covered mechanical means of printing these trans- 
fers upon paper in the web. At this early period 
the decalcomania received but very little attention 
as an invention of commercial importance. The 
colored transfer pictures were sold mostly to chil- 
dren, who used them for decorating bits of paper, 
cards and scrap-books —a fascinating diversion. 

The German potteries were the first to use 
transfer prints in china decoration. The business 
grew to immense proportions during the eighties, 
and several hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
English and German transfers were sold annually 
to American potters up to 1894. The first Amer- 
ican house equipped to manufacture decalcomanias 





for practical commercial uses was established in 
the fall of that year. The business of this house 
has increased steadily and it now employs four 
hundred men in its factory and it requires eight- 
een cylinder presses to meet the demand for the 
product. 

The preparation of the paper for printing 
transfers is one of the most costly of the processes 
of manufacture. The stock is an unsized blade, 
with absorbent properties, but it does not swell or 
expand with moisture. The printing surface is 
prepared with three coatings. The first, or under 
coat, is a starch filling, which is applied in a 
special machine. The sheets are fed singly as in 
printing, and then polished between hot rollers. 
An application of glycerin over this coating is the 
next process in the preparation of the sheet. It 
makes the sheet pliable and prevents cracking in 
the starched surface. The third coating is the 
printing or transfer surface, which consists of a 
composition of starch, albumen and gums. Of 
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course the sheets are allowed to season for some 
time between each process, and in all it requires 
about ninety days to put the paper in condition 
for printing. One of the chief requirements is to 
maintain a uniform temperature during all this 
time, and for this purpose the decalcomania fac- 
tory is well equipped with temperature-controlling 
devices. 

The printing is done by lithography; the 
designs are made in reverse, and the colors have 
to be worked in an order the reverse of the usual 
way —the solid colors first and the grounds or 
yellows and reds last. When gold and silver enter 
into a design, these parts are left open in all the 
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preceding colors and the entire surface of the fin- 
ished printing is covered with aluminum foil. 

There are five distinct types of commercial 
decalcomanias, each requiring a variation in the 
process of manufacture. There are transfers for 
glass, used chiefly as advertising and window 
signs; transfers for china, two types of wood 
transfers, and a special transfer for metal and 
vitrified opaline glass. 

Decalcomanias for glass signs are printed on 
the prepared blade paper in transparent oil colors. 
The transfers for china, opaline glass, metals and 
all materials which require firing at a high degree 
of heat, are printed with metallic colors on a filmy 
tissue-paper. Transfers on opaline glass are 
burned in at a temperature of 2,250°. In china- 
firing a temperature of about 1,400° is sufficient 
to melt the bismuth and feldspar composition coat- 
ing of the clay, which is about 1-64 of an inch in 
thickness in wares of the ordinary grade. The 
varnish disappears and the metallic colors of the 
transfer are precipitated to the clay foundation, 
leaving a substantial glazed coating over the 
design. 

The process of transferring is simple. A coat- 
ing of varnish is applied to the back of the design, 
which affixes the decalcomania to the surface of 
the material to be decorated. The surface of the 
paper ,isythen,moistened with a sponge and the 
sheet is removed slowly, leaving the design on the 
face of the article. When used on highly polished 
woodwork, such as pianos, soda fountains and 
showcases, the designs are usually finished with 
varnish and polished. 

Fig. 1 is a decalcomania, done on glass in 
transparent colors. The work is so cleverly exe- 
cuted that the colors of the design are visible on 
both sides of the glass. Work of this kind is in 
great demand for plate-glass window advertising. 
It puts the advertisement between the customer 
and. the goods —a desirable feature. 

The-decalcomania has brought the cost of dec- 
orating an entire dinner set with gold bands and 
elaborate floral designs down to less than $1. Of 
course, the work varies in price according to the 
character of the design. Some very elaborate 
transfers, done in a dozen or more colors, with 
gold and silver bronze, cost as high as $10 for a 
single sheet. 

The decalcomania has entered an entirely new 
field during the last year. “A new process of.man- 
ufacture has made these transfer pictures;/avail- 
able for textile materials, leather goods, enameled 
ware and tiling. Leather goods, such as dressed 
hides for dens (Fig. 2), are treated with a special 
preparation which causes the picture to lend itself 
to all the wrinkles and unevenness of the transfer 
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surface. Oil paintings are thus reproduced in the 
exact colors and tones of the originals, and the 
work is as good, and perhaps better, than a picture 
executed with a brush on the same materials. The 
application of the process to tapestries is still in 
its infancy, but the results so far obtained are a 
prediction of the ultimate success of the scheme. 
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Recent experiments have demonstrated the 
feasibility of producing decalcomania transfers 
on platen and cylinder presses without the use of 
lithography. One of the most practical of these 
is a process of printing half-tones on a collodion 
gelatin film. This film is attached to a starch- 
coated sheet of paper and after printing the sheet 
is dipped in water and the transferring is done in 


the usual way. 
(To be continued.) 





HOW THE PRINTER ERRED. 

It was a typographical error that threatened to bring 
streaks of gray into the locks of the editor of a newly 
started weekly which purported to chronicle the doings of 
the smart set of a Western city. In reality, however, it 
sold out the edition and filled the readers with a desire to 
see what would develop in the succeeding numbers. The 
subject of the paragraph was a pink luncheon given by a 
well-known matron. When the edition was given to the 
public it was found that the opening lines of general eulogy 
were followed by the bald statement, “ The luncheon was 
punk.” — Lippincotts. 





BOOMING THE CIRCULATION. 
“How do you get so many subscribers?” asked the 
visitor to the office of the great magazine. 
“ Just between you and me I’ll tell you the secret. All 
the manuscripts sent in I keep. I answer the contributors 
and tell them the stuff will be used as soon as available. 
That makes them subscribers for life.”— Indianapolis Star. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


ND now the Appeal Court of England has 
affirmed judgment restraining a firm of 
printers in Fleet street, London, from running a 
two-revolution press because it annoyed a milk- 
man in the next house. It is dangerous in these 
days to make a noise like a printer. 





HOSE who in their weary moments yearned 
for a touch of the financial genius of Cassie 
Chadwick can find comfort in the reflection that 
the simple life she now leads about evens up 
things. From loan floater to buttonhole-maker is 
too great a change for the truly good to make. 





OME British printers were recently inclined to 
rejoice at what seemed to be the beginning 
of the end when there was a revolt in the ranks of 
the typefounders’ trust. Whether to prove there 
were no defections or that trusts do not affect 
prices, the typefounders have increased some of 
their prices, urging in extenuation increased cost 
of production. 


HEAPNESS in its truest and best sense is a 
great desideratum in the business world. 
But: is it worth while when the price is a lower 
standard of living for the producers? It is doubt- 
ful if there is any lasting benefit derived at such 
a cost, for the process is at war with the law of 
human progress, which is not written in increased 
profits so much as improved conditions for man- 
kind. 





HE open shop does not always bring quiet and 
peace to the man with the checkbook. The 
proprietor of one in Russia was waited on by a 
strike committee, which indulged in the pleasantry 
of presenting its demands from behind cocked and 
primed revolvers in the hands of the members. 
The boss happened to be out when the grim com- 
mittee called, but telephoned his readiness to allow 
the subordinate in charge to settle things. 





CURRENT newspaper item, relative to the 
establishment of the first telegraph line — 
“lightning catcher,” they called it then, when it 
was considered blasphemous to attempt to harness 
the great natural force that is now indispensable 
— serves to emphasize the growing use of wireless 
telegraphy. A syndicate of English newspaper 
proprietors has been formed for the purpose of 
securing London news by this method. It seems 
but yesterday since the world was wondering 
whether the stories of Marconi’s exploits were the 
real thing or clever hoaxes, yet these English 
newspaper men are making the change for 
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economy’s sake; and that in the land of govern- 
ment-owned telegraph lines, generally conceded 
to render cheap service. As compared with other 
fields of endeavor, isn’t it straining a much-abused 
term to speak of there having been revolutions in 
the printing trades? There has been progress, 
but we haven’t been so swift or radical, which is 
after all a high compliment to the fathers of the 
art. 





E have this year been much impressed by the 

fact that the more restricted the labor 
market, the easier it is for some employers to 
secure competent workmen — so superior to their 
erstwhile first-class forces; nor less moved by the 
assertion that really more joy and comfort are to 
be extracted from strike pay than from twenty- 
five to fifty per cent more money in the shape of 
starvation wages. After all, there is a bright side 
to all things, and they are fools who refuse to look 
on it. If what can’t be cured must be endured, it 
is the part of wisdom to do your enduring 
smilingly. 





HERE are now more than a sufficiency of com- 
positors in the British House of Commons to 
form a good-sized chapel. By the same token, 
there are on the roster many publishers, printers 
and stationers — enough to excite the activities of 
a Typothete organizer. Not only in affairs of State 
of high and low degree, but in social life and 
charitable work, the craftsmen over the sea seem 
to take a larger part than do Americans. This is 
a sure indication that the Britons either do not 
have so much difficulty in making both ends meet, 
or are satisfied with a less perfect jointure 
than we. 


HERE is a steady, relentless pressure on the 
middleman all the way round, and it would 

seem his sun is hastening down the West, as it 
were. The craft organizations of South Africa 
are after the man who, innocent of owning a hair 
space or a proof press, takes jobs and then farms 
them out to the man who sweats blood to keep his 
plant up to date. From South Africa to Norway is 
a far cry, but the Association of Master Printers 
of that country has strongly urged the railway 
companies to place all orders for printing with 
owners of offices, and not have them filtered 
through stationery-houses and the like. There is 
no valid defense for the practice. Middlemen of 
this class do not stimulate the production of print- 
ing; they merely make money in a parasitical 
way. If their emoluments come out of the 
printer’s profits, an injustice is perpetrated on 
him, his employees and his creditors; if out of the 
customer’s pocket, it is unjust to the latter and a 


detriment to society, in that the increased price 
has a tendency to discourage an increase in the 
volume of printing. Looked at in a large way, the 
solicitor is an evil—a necessary one, maybe, in 
some circumstances — but the unadulterated mid- 
dleman is plying a trade which displays in several 
essentials great similarity to that of the grafter’s 
vocation. ; 





HE inkman has been the butt of many a 
cynical jibe and the text for much moraliz- 
ing, which he usually receives with imperturbable 
good nature, as he gently pats his generous 
paunch. One of him, who has been confessing 
to his trade tricks, insinuates that inkmen have 
their gleeful moments at the expense of the grum- 
bling patron. Once upon a time this gentleman 
had a grade of ink which he sold at 20 and 25 
cents a pound, just as the customer wished to 
order, for the difference was in the label and the 
price—not in the ink. He declares that the 25-cent 
packages — it would hardly be proper to say 25- 
cent ink — gave general satisfaction, while those 
who paid the lower figure were prone to complain. 
To quote and be exact, “ the complaints about the 
quality of the 20-cent -goods outnumbered those 
about that of the 25-cent sort more than two to 
one, although the sales of the 25-cent sort were 
as much as 20 to 1.” What is the explanation? 
Do printers know as much about ink as they think 
they do? Or is it that the disposition to regard 
cheapness as being synonymous with inferiority 
blinded the judgment of the complainants? Per- 
haps the most rational explanation is that those 
who ordered the cheaper brand — for you may be 
sure the salesman had a fine line of talk on the 
wide difference in qualities, even though it had no 
existence in fact — did so from necessity, and the 
plant and paper were also inferior. In such a case 
the inkman was the most convenient point of 
attack. Then there is the army of men who are 
always on the lookout for the cheapest in the 
market, and when they get it are dissatisfied, and 
who “have a kick coming” on everything they 
buy. But, whatever the motive, the complainers 
had all the best of it. They were 5 cents a pound 
to the good, plus the joy of registering a knock; 
as to the glee of the inkman, it would have turned 
to sorrow had his “best” customers discovered 
the deception. 





HE specimens submitted to THE INLAND 
PRINTER for review have greatly increased 
lately in variety and extent. In making criticisms 
and suggestions for the improvement of the work 
submitted the jobs have been reproduced as far 
as possible and reset specimens shown. Such 
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exemplifications have been and are of value. They 
have been shown, however, in no regular order, 
as the work was taken as it came in, and conse- 
quently there has been no sequence in the exem- 
plifications. The specimens which have been 
reviewed without reproduction also were of direct 
advantage only to the printer submitting them. 
It is proposed, hereafter, to rearrange the depart- 
ment of review, and lessons will be given each 
month in THE INLAND PRINTER which the printer 


for the fee of $1, carrying with it an advance on 
their subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER of four 
months. 

The classes in typographic work in The Inland 
Printer Technical School are making most satis- 
factory progress, and arrangements have been 
completed whereby lectures on the principles of 
design having special application to typographic 
work will be delivered with practical demonstra- 
tions under the auspices of the Chicago Art Insti- 
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AROUND THE CAMP FIRE, SMOKE LAKE, ALGONQUIN NATIONAL PARK. 
GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Photo by J. W. Swan, Montreal. 


can follow and apply to the advantage of his 
employer and to his own development. Direct 
personal criticisms and suggestions for the im- 
provement of specimens will be made by letter 
to those who desire this service. A nominal 
charge will be made for these criticisms of $1 per 
letter, which amount will also be applied on sub- 
scription to THE INLAND PRINTER for the benefit 
of the printer making the remittance. 

The typographic arrangement and display of 
advertising matter will also be given attention, 
and printers who desire to have their specimens 
reviewed can have the benefit of a special letter 


tute. It is proposed to show in these pages from 
time to time the examples and the text of the 
lectures, together with reproductions of the work 
of students who have developed under the influ- 
ence of this instruction. The problems of color 
selection and the laws of harmony and contrast 
will be taken up in a simple, methodical and sci- 
entific way, and it is the reasonable expectation 
that the exemplifications will be of far-reaching 
value to subscribers of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
while at the same time the printer-students in the 
school are developing themselves in taste, judg- 
ment and skill along scientific lines. 
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THE PRESS IN CHINA. 


R. ARCHIBALD COLQUHOUN, who con- 
tributes a very interesting paper on “ The 
Chinese Press of To-day ” to the January North 
American Review, has traveled in almost every 
quarter of the globe and has produced quite a 
library as the result of his studies and observa- 
tions. At twenty-three he was in the Public Works 
Department of India, and at thirty-one he was 
secretary and second in command of the govern- 
ment mission to Siam and the Shan States. 
Exploring expeditions in China, laying out rail- 
way routes, correspondent of The Times in the 
Franco-Chinese war, deputy commissioner of 
Upper Burmah, administrator of Mashonaland, 
were some of the posts he occupied which enabled 
him to take a broad, all-around view of Eastern 
affairs, in addition to which he has found time to 
travel through Siberia, Mongolia, interior China, 
Borneo, the Philippines and Japan, and to make 
an inspection of the canal routes in Nicaragua and 
Panama. 

We may take, therefore, his view of the Chi- 
nese press as almost from an inside source, and at 
all events regard it as authoritative, and when he 
assures us that the Chinese government has never 
exercised any censorship over the press, and 
actually has no press laws in existence, in which 
respect it resembles the United States alone of all 
governments of the world, we may have confidence 
that he is thoroughly acquainted with his facts. 
It is true that Chinese officials, who are to a very 
large extent a law unto themselves, can and often 
do put an editor in prison, but it must be remem- 
bered that the position of an ordinary mandarin 
is uncertain, and the possibility in China that a 
man may rise from the ranks, and from being the 
oppressed become the oppressor, develops a desire 
for less rigorous methods. Indeed, the fear of the 
press is potent with officials, and they avert its 
criticism, as they do in France (and in Idaho), by 
subsidizing it. 

One special reason for desiring to stand well 
with the press, according to Mr. Colquhoun, is the 
existence of the body known as the “ College of 
Censors,” whose business it is to scent out abuses 
and report to the throne on the incapacity of 
mandarins, and even the imperial family, it is 
said, is not exempt from their criticisms. Here is 
a point, by the way, which might interest our own 
Senate at Washington, which is now so curious to 
inquire into the doings of Mr. Roosevelt’s man- 
darins. 

A curious incident, illustrating the peculiar 
exemption of the Chinese press from that respon- 
sibility for lese majeste which forms so prominent 
a feature of German newspaper life, as it form- 


erly did of the Russian press, is told of the Vice- 
roy, Li Hung Chang, who controlled a paper in 
his especial interest in Tientsin. Li had worked 
up a big railroad deal with the notorious adven- 
turer, Baron Mickiewitz, which included a control 
of all the Chinese railways, present and future. 
An English paper at Shanghai published an 
exposé of the deal, which not only gave away the 
secrets of the proposed concession, but told of the 
little dowceur which was Li’s share of the bargain. 
The native editor of Li’s paper thought he knew 
a good thing when he saw it, like the Polar editor 
who does the clipping for the Wellman depart- 
ment of the Chicago Record-Herald, and “ con- 
veyed” the article from an English journal at 
Hongkong, so that Viceroy Li had the pleasure of 
reading at breakfast a scathing denunciation of 
himself in his own paper. 

In the paroxysm of rage into which the foxy 
old statesman fell he called for the heads of his 
editor and all his staff, not omitting the proof- 
reader and the devil, but an astute European 
adviser gently called his attention to the fact that ~ 
such bloody reprisal—for Li was terribly in 
earnest and no figurative decapitation would have 
sufficed — would be misunderstood at Pekin as a 
confession of judgment, whereas a dignified indif- 
ference to all criticism would place him upon a 
lofty plane where the unfounded rumors of the 
rabble could not reach him. This struck the Vice- 
roy as a capital idea — and it luckily won out. 

It is interesting to note that the influence of 
the modern Chinese press is in favor of reform. 
Kang-yu-wei, the arch reformer and friend of the 
Emperor, who is a refugee at the English city of 
Hongkong, is at the head of the radical party of 
reform on European principles, which has many 
followers in the Chinese press, although it was 
his advocacy of these ideas which lost the young 
Emperor Kwang-su his liberty. The more mod- 
erate reform movement, which embraces no anti- 
dynastic programme, is headed by one Liang, also 
abroad for his health, being a resident in Japan. 
He enjoys the reputation of an Emerson or a 
Tolstoi in his own country, and deprecates haste 
or wholesale revolutions. 

It is interesting to know that there are to-day 
probably a hundred native newspapers, a score of 
which are published at Shanghai, without taking 
into account the official bulletin, or Kuan Pao, 
which is published in every province as the 
medium for imperial edicts and the publication of 
official declarations. Pekin, which had no news- 
paper up to the time of the Boxer uprising, except 
a short-lived weekly published by the Pekin 
Reform Club and suppressed by the Empress 
Dowager, has now three dailies and two fortnight- 
lies, some of these being partly illustrated. Tien- 
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tsin has at least three dailies, one of which, the 
Takung Pao (the “ Impartial”), having a circula- 
tion of twenty thousand. Shanghai has sixteen 
native dailies (price eight to ten cash each), some 
of which have circulations as high as ten thousand. 
Foochow, Soochow and Canton now have their 
daily papers, and Hongkong has five Chinese 
papers, while Kiao Chow has one, supported by 
the German government. 

These papers are all written in the “ book 
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sionaries, has many lay adherents, both native and 
Chinese, and by printing at its press in Shanghai 
some of the classics of western Europe in the 
Chinese tongue, is opening a new world of thought 
to the people, and as the taste and predilections 
of the reading class have to be considered, the 
statistics of this society are very interesting as an 
index of the mental development of the Chinese. 
In 1904 they printed two hundred and twenty- 
four thousand copies of new books and seventy- 


te 
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style” language, and many of them are conducted 
by real scholars. In general, the Chinese press 
resembles that of Europe. There are “leaders ” 
and “ leaderettes,” ‘news items, telegrams, scraps 
of general information, and, of course, advertise- 
ments. Along the top, where we are accustomed 
to see the title,, runs the pious exhortation to 
“respect the written word,” and the custom of 
reverently collecting and burning all waste printed 
matter still survives in the old native cities, which 
differs from the Mohammedan maxim, to destroy 
nothing that is written, lest you burn a line from 
al Koran. 

The “Society for the Diffusion of Christian 
Knowledge,” although largely supported by mis- 


seven thousand reprints, and many of these are 
pirated and reprinted on native presses. Herbert 
Spencer and all philosophical works are favorites, 
but the demand for such books as “ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy ” and Handel’s “ Messiah,” on the one 
hand, and for the “Lives of American Presi- 
dents,” and “ Women in All Lands,” on the other, 
show a decidedly catholic taste in literature. In 
Mr. Colquhoun’s opinion it is of great importance 
that England and the United States, to whose 
joint efforts the East owes its great awakening, 
should increase their influence by a wise use of 
the power of the press, and not abandon the field 
to the Japanese, whose interest is anything but 
altruistic. - 
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THE EIGHT-HOUR STRIKE. 

HILE it is too early to scan the field and 
express an opinion worth while as to the 
effect the eight-hour movement will have on the 
destinies of the craft, at this writing there is 
abundant justification for saying the shorter 
workday is here. With the new year the union 
retired from the rather fantastical “ circular 
campaign,” leaving the field to the Typothete. 
Barring an occasional press report in which the 
International Union officials were quoted as sen- 
tentiously saying, ‘We have the fight well in 
hand,” little has come from union headquarters 
since January 1. Anxious unionists probably 
chafed under this policy of reticence and took long 
drafts of comfort from private information that 
their officials were elated and in the best of spirits 
whenever they happened to be seen or called on. 
Finally the chairmen of chapels received a cir- 
cular which contained, besides a symposium on the 
eight-hour question, an admonition to read the 
forthcoming Typographical Journal. Perhaps 
never before in the history of the craft did a single 
article create such a furore as the “leader” in 
the February Journal, headed “ Eight-hour Day 
Established.” It contained a tabulated statement 
giving all the unions, the total membership of 
each, the number working eight hours, the num- 
ber on strike and the number still bound by old 
agreements. The article, buoyant, aggressive and 
confident, is the union pronouncement of the 

situation, and in part follows: 

“We have won! 

“The membership of the International Typo- 
graphical Union is 47,344, including the allied 
crafts. Out of this total membership, 37,741 are 
at the present time working but eight hours a.day 
and doing as they please with the other sixteen. 

“There are 5,946 people on the strike roll. 
This number includes 4,977 journeymen, 327 
apprentices and 642 members of the allied crafts. 

“ Deducting the apprentices and the allied 
crafts (969 persons) from the number on strike 
to get the actual members on the roll, we have 
4,977. Adding the number of actual members on 
strike to the number of members working eight 
hours gives 42,748. This leaves 4,626 members to 
be accounted for. The great majority of these 
members belong to local unions which are bound 
by nine-hour contracts that run for a while yet. 
Among the unions working under such contracts 
are Boston, Baltimore, Toronto, Milwaukee, Nash- 
ville and others. Before this issue of the Journal 
reaches the membership the contract of Boston 
union will have expired. In figuring the number 


of members working eight hours forty per cent 
of the membership of the above-mentioned unions 
was added to the total obtained from the follow- 
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ing table (34,674), it being estimated that such a 
per cent of their members were newspaper men, 
already enjoying the shorter workday. 

“The rout of the Typothetz has been practi- 
cally complete. The eight-hour battle has now 
developed into a stern chase. Perhaps it may 
take weeks or months to win over the remnant of 
the employers’ organization, but we are now in a 
position to concentrate all our energies toward 
that end. 

“Tn the cities that have borne the brunt of the 
fight —the stone walls — there are unmistakable 
signs of an early break in the employers’ ranks. 
Mortgages are plastered all over many of the 
plants fighting the union, creditors are pressing 
and the sheriff is lurking just around the corner. 
‘Confidential’ letters are constantly being sent 
out to them by the United Typothete of America 
officials urging them to hold out a little longer and 
the union ranks will be broken. These deluded 
employers are waiting for a break in our ranks. 
They will be taught that union printers do not 
break their own strikes.” 

The situation is summarized thus: 





WOPKING GCIFNE NOUTE 6.66.6 :6/s.5:0 sss ceo 37,741 
Working nine hours under contract, etc... 4,626 
On strike (journeymen members only)... 4,977 

otal: GMSBMbPETENID ss 6:56 5.050165 cies esis 47,344 


On the other hand, the Typothete claims that 
the character of the contracts entered into by the 
many unions constitute a virtual abandonment of 
the eight-hour position. The union answer to 
that is, “If we have backed down, why this 
pother?” for union men do not take the open- 
shop contention seriously, believing there is little 
sincerity behind it. That aside, our esteemed 
contemporaries who have been opposing the union 
contention sing low as compared with the exult- 
ant Typographical Journal, for the most part con- 
fining themselves to the usual generalities. One 
says that during the month of January the par- 
ticipants did not do much more than “ mark 
time,” and is sure the union was disappointed at 
the result in New York, where 713 men had been 
secured to take the place of 979 strikers. These 
figures tell their own story when read in the light 
of the fact that there are 6,800 union printers in 
New York (approximately 2,500 being newspaper 
men), all except 700 strikers working eight hours. 
There is no attempt whatever to review the situ- 
ation in the comprehensive manner the union 
officials have done. Though no hint of it was 
noticed in the Typographical Journal, it is almost 
a certainty that, flushed with victory and having 
handled a big thing in a large way (for the pres- 
ent income of the International Union must be 
about $65,000 a week), boycotts will be instituted 
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in a manner and with a vigor and effectiveness 
hitherto unknown. 

The eight-hour workday is an established fact. 
But granting all the Typothetz claims, or has 
claimed, the movement has acquired such momen- 
tum among the employees that nothing can stop 
it. Much of the opposition which led to the strike 
was generated on the theory that it was an agita- 
tion of the officials and the men were indifferent 


desired ends. One of these — perhaps the most 
generally desired and best understood —is to 
reduce the hours of labor to eight. This being 
well known, the members are not going to haggle 
over a defeat here and there, nor are the victims 
going to repine or revolt. They took their chances 
in the fortunes of war, battled and sacrificed for 
their fellows as best they knew how, are proud of 
it and ready for another tilt with the enemy. 
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BOAT LANDING OF A SUMMER HOME, LAKE ROSSEAU, MUSKOKA LAKES DISTRICT. 
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or did not want the reduction in hours, that the 
officials were dishonest in this particular and 
incapable to boot. All now know how fallacious 
that view was in its every aspect. But it was and 
is the personification of wisdom as compared 
with the nofion that the new order can be over- 
turned or appreciably hampered. It may be con- 
ceded the union pays a big price for what it has 
secured, and may possibly at the end of the fiscal 
year find itself poorer in numbers and in purse 
than it was a twelve-month back. But in two 
years it will be stronger in all the qualities that 
go to make up a virile organization. But what of 
the loss, be it temporary or permanent? Unions 
are not ultimates, but merely machines to secure 


Incidentally, their fellows are proud of them — 
and the strikers are proud to know it. This is an 
element few militant employers take into consid- 
eration, but it is no mean one, and has been a 
potent factor in reducing the hours in all trades 


-and in every country. Was it not the astute 


Carlyle who warned British capitalists that labor 
is not a puling babe, but a sleeping giant, who, 
when aroused, carries all before him as is inevit- 
able, as he is the great minister to the health, 
wealth and happiness of all? W. BP. 





A GOOD AD. 


No ad. is good that doesn’t make a direct appeal to the 
self-interest of the reader.— Rhode Island Advertiser. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN THE PRINTING TRADE. 
HEN the present strife is over and the craft 
has settled down to calm consideration of 
its needs and relegated the mendacious war cir- 
cular to the wastebasket, there will be a recrudes- 
cence of the apprenticeship discussion. Among 
the regrettable happenings arising out of the 
eight-hour movement, not the least was that the 
United Typothete in refusing to negotiate with 
the Typographical Union threw away an oppor- 
tunity to establish a better understanding concern- 
ing a number of burning questions. Among these 
is a reorganization of the apprenticeship system. 
To point to the Typothetz’s schools is no solution 
of the problem — that is, unless the Typothetz is 
going to succeed on a road which has never led 
to success heretofore. The purpose of these insti- 
tutions is not so much to “make men better 
printers and printers better men,” as it is to pro- 
vide some sort of a stop-gap to tide over the 
process of starving into submission good printers 
and good men. The world over, trade schools 
having a factional purpose in view have been 
unsucessful, and furthermore, they are bound to 
be failures in the long run, as among the impos- 
sible things is the permanent use of a good, grand 
and uplifting agency for unworthy and debasing 
purposes. And a flood of printers who have been 
from three to six months in the making would in 
reality subvert the purposes of education by low- 
ering the standard of excellence. 

So long as the apprenticeship question is not 
settled — and settled right, from the standpoint of 
the apprentice — technical education will be a real 
live issue, and from now on it will be more gen- 
erally discussed. It does not seem possible we can 
escape systematic education along these lines if we 
are to maintain the lead by the easy distance by 
which we now hold it. The idea is not a fad; 
where it has been tried it has proven its worth. 
Technical education in the printing trade has been 
on trial for twenty-five years in Great Britain, and 
after that experience a writer in the British 
Printer opens an article on the subject with this 
paragraph: 

“The great influence exercised over the 
nation’s prosperity by technical education was 
never more widely recognized than it is to-day. 
Of all the factors that go to build up industrial 
and commercial success, not one is more vital than 
the manual and intellectual training of the actua! 
producers of wealth. Technical education not only 
assists the worker to produce a larger quantity 
with less expenditure of energy, but — equally 
important—shows him how to combine the 
greater output with superior quality. It is, there- 
fore, to our technical institutions that we must 
look, to maintain Great Britain’s position in the 
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race for supremacy. Bounties and tariffs may or 
may not be effective crutches to lean upon in 
times of national distress; but the creation of an 
army of intelligent and efficient craftsmen is 
surely a more invigorating ideal than the most 
successful fiscal policy ever invented.” 

The article is in the main an interview with 
one of the fathers of the system, in which the 
latter admits that though “in the United States 
technical education is not a strong feature, they 
manage to beat us in the art of printing.” He 
does not inquire as to causes, but a hundred ele- 
ments conspire to bring this about, and one — 
perhaps the principal one — is the man who does 
the work. The young man with a good general 
knowledge of the business picked up in the small 
offices of the city and country has kept up the 
supply from which it was possible to make special- 
ists well grounded in the general principles of the 
art — not mere doers of one thing. The atmos- 
phere of the small office, and of the small town, 
too, inculcated thoroughness. But these are the 
days of large concerns, and, speaking relatively, 
the output of apprentices from the small offices 
will diminish. As for “ country” boys, at home 
plates and machines have reduced the proportion 
of them in a marked degree; while the city no 
longer holds out so warm a welcome as it did in 
the days when ability to set straight type in fairly 
good shape was assurance of some sort of a living 
until the adventurer, if he were so disposed, could 
land in a jobroom and “ learn how.” It would be 
interesting to know the number of present-day 
acknowledged masters of their trade who had 
some such experience as this. For the past ten 
or fifteen years there has been an ever-widening 
gap between the standard in the city office and 
that of the country office, until now the youth 
from the hand-set country weekly would hardly 
recognize the composing-room of a daily paper as 
a printing-office, so far as equipment is concerned. 
While not so obvious and marked in the book and 
jobrooms, the disparity is hardly less. This will 
have a powerful tendency to keep the country 
boys at home. Only the bold and unusually ambi- 
tious will care to wander in a strange land to 
follow what is practically a new trade, with the 
knowledge that the journey on the rocky road to 
metropolitan competency will not be made easy by 
“subbing” or an occasional job at straight composi- 
tion. The results attending the prodigious efforts 
of the Typothetz to secure printers during the 
strike would indicate that the country printer has 
ceased to turn his face cityward. The spread of 
unionist ideas and the popularity of the union’s 
demand had much to do with their reticence to 
taste of the delights of city life, but the fear 
amounting almost to certainty that they couldn’t 
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hope to make good was the halting place with 
many. 

It does not require the eye of a prophet to see 
that more and more will the craft have to look for 
its practical leaders among the boys of the city — 
those “ serving their time” in small offices, doing 
a limited range of work, and in the highly special- 
ized large offices, where the boy is not taught the 
trade, but kept at the line in which he shows the 








flags make little difference in the relations between 
employers and employees, neither do they change 
human nature. Ww ew. 


INITIATIVE AND TASTE. 
MPLOYERS who are constantly yearning for 
workers with initiative might ask them- 
selves how much they do to encourage the develop- 
ment of this desirable quality in their employees. 
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greatest earning capacity. The system is at fault, 
and a multiplication of apprentices will only result 
in turning out a greater number of half-baked 
journeymen. Where are these youths to acquire 
the knowledge necessary to make them thorough 
which the offices will not or can not afford them? 
Manifestly through some system of supplement- 
ary education, and it will take hearty codperation 
of employer and employees to get commensurate 
— not to say satisfying — results. Neither party 
can conduct an educational propaganda sucess- 
fully; the policy has been tried in other countries 
and failed, and so it must be here. Geographical 
divisions, political systems, or the patterns in 


. Swan, Montreal. 


If a man or boy shows signs of individuality in his 
work, he should be encouraged to give full play 
to his tendency, even if it involves experimenting 
and occasional loss on a job. If a compositor or 
any other craftsman has after much stress pro- 
duced a well-executed piece of work of striking 
originality, it is tantamount to disapproval of his 
enterprise to discuss cost with him and show that 
the firm had barely “made even.” It may dis- 
courage those with the soul of the artist within 
them, but it will surely put a quietus on the good 
resolutions of others—those less fortunately 
endowed, who are compelled to purchase improve- 
ment by much plugging and study. To these such 
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a criticism is fair notice that if they wish to retain 
their positions, they must turn out their work as 
best they can, and thereafter their rule is not the 
best that is in them, but rather the quickest result 
that will pass muster. The present writer recalls 
a friend who owned the leading printing-office in 
a large inland city, and among his employees was 
a high-priced, artistic printer, also a friend of this 
scribe. The employer — and he is a generous soul 
— was sighing because he had been compelled to 
give the compositor a substantial increase in 
wages to meet the offers of a competitor. “ He 
pleases some of our good customers when they 
have small work to do,” he said, “ but he’s so slow 
we never have the nerve to charge a profit on his 
jobs. Other employers see his work and knowing 
naught of his peculiarities are anxious to secure 
his services.” This was a narrow view. In the 
first place, this man’s work was desired on account 
of superiority, and particular customers who made 
a demand for the quality would pay an extra 
price. Though the firm hesitated to make such a 
charge to customers otherwise valuable, and util- 
ized the man’s power to please in lieu of a “ jolly,” 
it was more dignified and satisfactory and much 
nearer a “sure fetcher ” than the proverbial hot 
bird and cold bottle. Any firm with the money 
could furnish such “ jollies,” but it was only the 
house with the “ profitless”’ man that could give 
the wanted touch to the printing. 

But the man wasn’t a “ profitless ” investment, 
even if money were lost on every job he turned 
out. The jobroom of this establishment was not 
of mean proportions and the work ranged all the 
way from good to best in design and execution, 
and some of the jobroom’s cleverness and art 
flowed over into the bookroom and other depart- 
ments. No one individual was a greater factor in 
promoting this excellence than the alleged profit- 
less man, who, by the way, was admitted to be all 
that was desirable, except that, like artists of 
greater fame but not more painstaking, he would 
not hurry. While he did but a small proportion 
of the work, his influence showed in all of it — 
showed it in the not easily defined something 
which pleased the patron and gave the house a 
reputation in its field. The profitless one set the 
high standard to which his fellow-workmen 
aspired, and therefore was an inspiration and 
teacher of them. He was valuable to the house in 
another way, which the employer overlooked. 
Ambitious youngsters round town—and the 
ambitious are preferable to the unambitious as 
employees — sought employment in the office so 
they might come under the influence of this artist 
in his line, which was of no slight advantage to 
the office. 
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The employer who is wise in his day and gen- 
eration will be content to lose a dollar or so on an 
occasional job —and do it cheerfully —if it but 
discloses to him an employee who is striving for 
the best and to put his individuality into his work. 
Such a one will be encouraged to continue along 
those lines, for every job of such a character is a 
better advertisement than any ad. that could be 
written. It is actually wrong to withhold moral 
or pecuniary encouragement from a man of this 
caliber. What does he gain? Plus the satisfac- 
tion of delighting his soul by doing his work well, 
a few dollars more in wages and steady employ- 
ment, while his work and the influence of it upon 
that of his fellows may give the firm a reputation 
on which to build fortunes. 

If there are to be men of initiative, the quality 
must be developed in the boys, and if dollars and 
cents must be closely considered, it ought to be 
remembered that a few good workmen will draw 
more trade of the desirable kind than a company 
of glib-tongued canvassers, for the accomplished 
thing is more convincing than persistent assaults 
of the most ardent promiser. The printer with 
initiative and taste is the best of trade-getters, 
and that is worth a great deal. W. B. P. 





** THE MENACE OF PRIVILEGE.” 


EING the son of his great-minded, large- 
hearted father, one would hardly expect 
Henry George, Jr., to write a book without a 
purpose, and that purpose would necessarily be 
to show how the burdens of the producers might 
be lightened and the true interests of civilization 
advanced. In the “ Menace of Privilege” (The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 421 pages), the 
son takes up the burden the father laid down, and 
endeavors to demonstrate that the evils from 
which the body politic suffers lie not so much in 
lack of law to meet new conditions, as in the 
existence of unjust laws. In a word, our author 
would free society of many of its hereditary and 
legislative-made trammels, so that man might 
develop along natural lines. Not elaborate sys- 
tems of control and restriction of corporations, 
but merely denuding them of their ill-gotten and 
unjust privileges, thereby giving man more eco- 
nomic freedom, is the Georgian remedy for pres- 
ent ills and the way to the millennium of which 
the poets write and “ agitators ” rave. 

Those subscribing to such an economic belief 
must have unbounded faith in the people — not 
only in leaders of much initiative, but in the great 
mass of colorless nobodies, who in obscure corners 
do their work quietly and to the best of their 
ability. Perhaps it is by reason of this great 
faith that Mr. George is able to present such an 
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array of facts to show the republic has sailed far 
out in a dangerous sea and yet not merely deny 
that his volume is the outcry of pessimism, but 
boldly declare it to be a word of warning and of 
hope. 

Mr. George’s vocation is that of a newspaper 
writer, and he knows his news and how to use it 
effectively. The boast of Franklin, that in Amer- 
ica there were few miserably poor and few very 
rich, but that a “ happy mediocrity ” prevailed, is 
contrasted with current comment on the palatial 
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as valid at certain European courts as an hered- 
itary titled aristocracy—a powerful class of 
ultra-fashionable millionaires, who at their pres- 
ent rate of ascendency bid fair to patronize 
royalty itself.’’ And so through chapter after 
chapter is furnished evidence to show that we 
have fallen from the high estate of “ plain living 
and high thinking,” and are fast approaching the 
decadent stage politically, socially and morally. 
In fact, Mr. George draws interesting analogies 
from the histories of Greece, Rome and of the 




















FEEDING THE DUCKS. 
— New Zealand Graphic. 


homes of our great captains of industry and a 
hint or two of the intense poverty that occasion- 
ally pops up its head. Similarly is treated De 
Tocqueville’s remark on the absence of the use of 
money in elections, which will make some men 
not so young wonder if the French publicist was 
as keen an observer as we have been taught to 
believe. Elections free from pecuniary taint 
seem to be a dream of the future — not a chronicle 
of the past—to some. The social equality of 
Revolutionary times and even fifty years ago is 
depicted apparently for the purpose of acting as 
a foil for the published assertion of a reverend 
notary of New York and Newport society, “ that 
within a decade there has sprung up in our free, 
democratic United States an exclusive social caste, 


France of the rotten-before-ripe period. Of 
course, this unsavory litter is begotten of large 
fortunes, and the development of those of Car- 
negie, Rockefellers and others are hastily sketched 
to show that they came not so much from expert 
knowledge of the commodities these “ captains ” 
dealt in, or their ability to “handle” men, as 
from privileges of one kind and another that had 
been in some way wrested from the people. Priv- 
ilege is the mother of all the great evils, including 
divorce, according to our author. Therefore the 
remedy is to rally to the age-old battle-cry, 
“ Equal rights for all, special privileges for none,” 
and get back to the natural order of things. Being 
a George, the central idea of the author’s reform 
would be one tax, and that on land values. 
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There are chapters on labor organizations, the 
dangers of unionism and cognate questions, such 
as the issuance of injunctions, the bias of the 


judiciary, the bondage of the press, etc., that. 


might well be made the subject of a special arti- 
cle, so closely are these matters brought home to 
devotees of the graphic arts in these strenuous 
days. They contain so much that is enlightening 
that the passing comment of a reviewer’s note 
would be unjust to author and interested reader. 
This is not the place to discuss the adequacy 
or inadequacy of the single tax, or to say that 
under it sin and crime would lessen; that the 
tendency to an aristocratic caste would disappear, 
and the trend of government change from central- 
ized, solidified, one-man power toward democratic, 
decentralized communities. But Mr. George has 
written a book that is a storehouse of fact and 
arsenal of argument for the reformer, be he 
single-taxer or socialistically inclined, and there- 
fore full of contempt for the individualist. The 
citizen of conservative tendencies who says, with 
Pope, “ whatever is is right,” should read it if he 
wants to know some of the facts on which all 
schools of radical thought are built, and we ven- 
ture there are some chapters which will not only 
astonish but hold his attention as though they 
were from a novel. Mr. George has a readable 
style and is particularly forceful and happy in 
those portions of his work in which he traces the 
development and effects of what he deems evils. 
It is the creditable effort of a sincere lover of and 
believer in man. W. B. P. 





OVERRATED. 


I do not hesitate to declare, and I am prepared to prove 
by extract if required, that the great, dignified journals of 
the past exist cnly in the imagination of those who talk 
and write about them. Distance in this matter lends great 
enchantment. 

The general contents of the daily press years ago would 
greatly surprise the present-day reader of newspapers. 
Only thirty years ago many newspapers were accustomed 
to print topics now unmentionable. The modern news- 
paper has many faults, but it is at least decent, and it does 
not give the rest of the world the impression that English 
life largely centers round the divorce court and the prize 
ring.— Sir Alfred Harmsworth, in the World To-Day. 





REFERRED TO MR. NORMAN HAPGOOD. 


A man went into a chemist’s shop and bought a bottle 

of some patent stuff, which was advertised thus: 
NO MORE COUGHS. 
NO MORE COLDS. 
50 CENTS THE BOTTLE. 

Three days later he went to the chemist, complaining that 
his throat was stopped up, and that he could scarcely 
breathe. “I’ve drunk all that patent cough mixture,’ he 
said. 


“Drunk it?” yelled the chemist. ‘“ Why that’s an 


India-rubber solution to put on the soles of your boots.” — 
The Metropolitan. 
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THE TRADE JOURNAL A NECESSITY. 
BY JOHN H. CLAYTON. 

PRINTER whose ability has earned 
attention all over the United States, 
when questioned as to his opinion 
of the different journals published 
in the interest of our trade, replied: 
“There’s really nothing new in 

, them. It’s the same old thing over 

and over again. No man should contribute to a 

technical paper unless he has something original 

to say. Yet I constantly find articles which bear 
evidence of padding, evidently intended more as 
money-making propositions than anything else.” 

If these words were uttered by a nonentity, one 
could afford to pass them by with a smile at their 
author’s ignorance. But the man who used them 
is a familiar figure in the upper circles of print- 
ing art —a printer whose opinion is greatly val- 
ued on matters typographical. If his criticism is 
justified, then the labor of many years has been 
wasted, the energy of hundreds of earnest, studi- 
ous workers is nought. For progress is always 
marked by improvement, and “ the same old thing 
over and over again ” is certainly not indicative of 
advancement. 

Further, a most lamentable depreciation in 
editorial ability will have to be admitted, with a 
corresponding lack of discernment among the 
technical readers of the various journals. An 
intolerable idea—a position which should be 
immediately changed, even if the only way were 
the annihilation of all the existing trade papers 
and the commencing afresh. 

' But is the impeachment true? 

Even though our critical friend has undoubt- 
edly done much to elevate printing, has imparted 
fresh life and vigor by his characteristic jobwork 
and the originality of his designs, is his decision 
to be taken as representing the expressed opinion 
of progressive printers the world over? 

The most superficial reader will give the 
charge an emphatic denial. A careful inquiry 
shows its utter absurdity, its foolishness. 

Going back to the year 1883, when the first 
number of THE INLAND PRINTER was issued, and 
reviewing each succeeding volume, one is brought 
in contact with a remarkable growth, a steady, 
persistent improvement in editorials, in typogra- 
phy, in artistic cover-designing. The technical 
information contained in this one journal alone 
during the comparatively short period it has 
existed has elevated and helped many thousands 
of workers and called forth spontaneous expres- 
sions of admiration and approval. 

Thousands of miles across the ocean, in Aus- 
tralia, we meet with the same story of the trade 
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journals’ persistence. There the paper is awaited 
with an eagerness which seems exaggerated to 
the complacent “home” reader. I have seen 
groups of enthusiasts gathered together on 
“American mail day” who are temporarily 
oblivious to everything but the familiar “9 by 
12.” And I know from personal contact that 
these people are genuinely grateful for the help 
the paper brings. 

Superficial reading is largely responsible for 
erroneous ideas. The man who merely “skims 
over ” the pages will certainly not absorb the good 
they contain, for printing comes under the cate- 
gory of “ work.” Careful attention is necessary if 
one is to derive lasting information. 

It might not be amiss to say right here that 
investigation resulting from our unthinking 
friend’s remarks disposes of the “ bogey” raised 
by a section of employers that printers care 
nothing for their work outside of shop hours. 
Some do not. But they bear no comparison with 
the number who do. 

Among the many “ crackajacks ” whom I have 
met, there has been but one who was not a sub- 
scriber to a trade journal—and he borrowed it! 
Art printers recognize the futility of dispensing 
with its services in their efforts to lead; the 
ambitious tyro sees the necessity of subscribing 
if he would mount to the top. 

The advertising printer, the stoneman, the 
specialist, the “all-round” man, the estimator; 
pressmen, machine operators, patentees; aspir- 
ing compositors as well as shrewd employers, are 
represented in the number who deem it essential 
to place their names on the subscription list of one 
or more of the modern technical papers. And 
they would not do it unless they benefited from the 
proceeding. 

Such an array forms the strongest denial of 
the charges I have mentioned. 

There always have been—and presumably 
always will be— persons of a carping, hyper- 
critical temperament, who, envying the good work 
of others, seek to depreciate it. 

But, happily, they represent an insignificant 
minority. The great majority recognize the abso- 
lute need of a progressive trade journal and are 
always ready to say so. 





AN EASY RULE. 


There is one general rule by which even the most igno- 
rant advertiser can shape his course, and that is, first and 
last, to advertise in the paper he likes to read. There is 
no better guide-post. No matter how small or large a 
paper may be, he has his pet one, just as he has his pet 





THE HOPPERTOWN GAZETTE. 


There is a certain journal that arrives here once a week. 
It is the proper thing to have when all the news you seek. 
It’s full of information from the first page to the last. 

It tells you of the future, of the present and the past. 

It’s always very accurate, and you can safely bet 

A thing is true when printed in the Hoppertown Gazette. 


I always like to sit and read the good old-fashioned news 
Contained within its columns and the interchange of views. 

It has no gaudy pictures of the yellow-journal style, 

Its head-lines can’t be read with ease for more than half a mile. 
Its insides are of boiler plate and pale pill ads., but yet 
There’s quite a lot of reading in the Hoppertown Gazette. 


The editor is not a very handsome sort of guy. 

He sits and sees delinquents by the legion going by. 

He gets his three squares every day, that is to say, some days, 
When some subscriber happens to forget himself and pays, 
But still, with all his troubles, it’s seldom that you get 

A more delightful paper than the Hoppertown Gazette. 


It says: ‘‘ Hank Jones is building a new hencoop on his farm.” 

And, “‘ Grandma Higgins slipped the other day and sprained her arm.” 
And, “ Jasper Johnson’s waiting now on Miss Luella Wing, 

The wedding bells, so it is said, are just about to ring. 

Lots of rain here lately and the ground is most too wet. 

Please settle your subscription to the Hoppertown Gazette. 


“ Amos Smith got drunk last week and now he’s feeling bad. 
Party down at Kay’s last night. Pleasant time was had. 
Baby boy at William Nye’s. Mother is doing well. 

News are mighty scarce this week. There ain’t much to tell. 
We’ve got a few outstanding bills that surely must be met, 
So please call in and settle with the Hoppertown Gazette. 


“‘ Henry Brown is thinking some of building a new fence. 

Good boy, Henry. Let us hope that you will soon commence. 

Andy Wilson’s driving now quite a bit at night. j 

Ah, there, Andy, what’s her name? You are out of sight. ; 

Bill Hinds was here from Bangor on Thursday of last week. 

John Mudge’s duck boat on the creek has went and sprang a leak.’’ 

That’s the kind of wholesome news you’re always sure to get 

When you let your optics wander o’er the Hoppertown Gazette. 
| 


— Roy K. Moulton, in Western Publisher. 
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SHORT SORTS. 


rooster or hen, or friend. After that comes the second 
best; and after that he is likely to be influenced merely by 
the amount of advertising or other feature carried in the 
third, fourth, fifth, etc., paper.— Poultry News. 


Joe Marks (Father of the Ballaroo Times Chapel)— “ Please, sir, could 
we git some wages to-day, as we’re all very short? ” 
Proprietor (absent-mindedly)— “‘ Durn it, boy, don’t worry me now; 


ean’t ye turn for ?em? ” — Claude Marquet, in Cowan's. 
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LUMBERING IN COOS COUNTY, OREGON. 
Photo by Ernest A. Stauff. Courtesy of H. J. Crippen, Coquille, Oregon. 
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) PoRRESPONDENCE 


While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore, correspondents will please give 
names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 








SENDS THE FIRST MONTH’S DUES. 
To the Editor: New YorK, Jan. 19, 1906. 
Mr. Putnam Drew seems to have “ hit the nail on the 
head” in this month’s issue of your “ goldmine.” 
Here’s the first month’s dues from this little shop for 
“The National League of Printing Plants.” 
We rather incline to the belief that Mr. Drew would 
make a first-class secretary-treasurer. Yours truly, 
N. Y. BonD AND TICKET Co. 





THOUGHT IT WAS A PATENT MEDICINE. 
To the Editor: PARIS, FRANCE, Dec. 16, 1905. 
You will certainly be pleased in reading the enclosed 
post-card just received from one of my customers. This 
will prove that your American papers are read in France, 
though the meaning of the advertisements is not always 
understood. In this case it is most funny and it will give 
you an idea of the kind of correspondence we sometimes 
receive after our printers have read your advertisements. 
We should say that the printer, Mr. Ducloz, is among the 
largest in France. RADIGUET & CAPET. 
Mr. Rapiguet.— At what price can you furnish one 
bottle of the good tonic (Try It) advertised by the Barnes- 
Crosby Company, New York, in the American trade jour- 
nals? 





MASTER PRINTERS SHOULD JOIN. 


To the Editor: TOLEDO, OHIO, Jan. 4, 1906. 

I have read Mr. Drew’s article in regard to a national 
organization of a printers’ league, and will say that I am 
heartily in favor of it. The master printers throughout 
the country need a general education on prices. Such an 
organization will accomplish the desired result. 

We are doing a great deal of good, but if we would 
hear what other organizations are doing could go ahead 
much faster and with full confidence. 

A. J. KAEMLIN, . 
Secretary Master Printers’ Association. 





PRINTING ON WOOD. 


To the Editor: ALLENTOWN, PA., Dec. 31, 1095. 

In a recent number of THE INLAND PRINTER appeared 
an article recommending the use of false platens for 
presses to facilitate printing on wood of different thick- 
nesses. 

While such a device is not a new thing, it may be of 
value to the majority of operators of printing plants to 
know that we have been equipping our Pilot Wood Print- 
ing Presses for many years with what we term “ remov- 
able platens,” which are exactly the same as the referred 
to “false platens.” These plates are graduated to suit 


the various thicknesses of wood to be printed and have 
become very popular with people who do not want to install 
separate presses for each thickness of wood. 


To the Editor: 
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It is with absolute safety and efficiency that these 
plates may be used on our presses, because the motions 
are simple and direct—no cams—and this continuous 
movement minimizes the danger of feed, as there being no 
dwell, there is no sudden starting up, hence the costs of 
repairs and breakages are low. 

As you have already referred to this practical platen 
device it might be well perhaps for you to make mention 
of the fact that we are in business to supply it, and thus 
combine its recommendation with the knowledge of where 
to get it. L. F. GRAMMES & SONS. 





NO NIGHT WORK IN FINLAND. 


To the Editor: NEw YORK, Jan. 27, 1906. 

In these days when so much is said about the “ unrea- 

sonable demand ” of the Typographical Union .in request- 
ing an eight-hour day, it would be interesting for the 
employer to learn that the American compositor is years 
behind in “ demands,” compared with his brothers across 
the sea. As an instance of advanced demands, the Typo- 
graphical Union in Finland (Russia) is unrivaled. It 
says: . 
“WHEREAS, The regular and irregular night work 
suppresses the natural order of life, prematurely destroys 
the workingman’s physical and mental powers, debilitates 
the energy and causes moral degradation; be it 

“ Resolved, That no work shall be done in any com- 
posing-room after 12 o’clock midnight.” 

This resolution was passed at the annual meeting of 
the Typographical Union of Finland, lately held at Hel- 
singfors, and passed with a vote of 794 for and 153 against. 
All were in favor of the abolishment of night work; the 
153 voted against in favor of an irregular night-work 
allowance. 

The union explains its action in the following sentence: 
“ Where it is a question of human rights, regard should 
not be taken of the desire of private individuals or the 
public to read morning papers.” 

The night-work committee reporting to the union says 
that “it had hoped that the high scale for night work and 
the advanced rate for work after 2 o’clock now in force 
should limit said work to certain offices, but experience has 
proven this to be ineffective.” : 

In explanation, may say that the union has eight hours 
and that thirty-two offices will be affected by the law. 

T. R. KUMALEHTO. 





ST. BRIDE’S NOT SUPPORTED BY TRADES. 


LONDON, Jan. 17, 1906. 

In the December issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, on page 
415, there is an item upon “ Lithographic Trade Schools 
in Europe.” The information given about St. Bride Insti- 
tute is scarcely correct, and from the title of the article 
I am inclined to infer that the question embodied schools 
promoted by the trade. If I am right in this conjecture, 
then there is no such school in this country. The lith- 
ographic printing trade does not promote or support finan- 
cially any printing school, nor does the trade give any 
prizes to any such schools. 

The printing schools in this country are mainly munici- 
pal undertakings. In the case of this (St. Bride) institute, 
the school is the result of a vote of the inhabitants of this 
district given at a meeting of the parishioners, at the time 
when it was being decided how certain old “ charity 
moneys” could be best expended to the advantage of the 
locality. The printing school was only one of the various 
demands made, and the Charity Commissioners drew up a 
scheme, providing for a swimming bath, gymnasium, print- 
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ing school, etc. No doubt, a few printers supported the 
claim for a printing school, but printers — either letter- 
press or lithographic — in an organized body of employers 
or employees, had little or nothing to do with the origin 
of this school; nor do such bodies assist in an appreciable 
way in supporting them. A few prizes are given by the 
Master Printers’ Association and the Printers’ Managers 
and Overseers’ Association, which, of course, are highly 
appreciated by the students. 

The apparent misunderstanding in the article is one 
which any one can readily make. To clear away such an 
error, I may say that St. Bride Foundation Institute has 
rooms to let, and such rooms are let to many organizations, 
including the Institute of Printers and Kindred Trades. 

CHARLES HARRAP. 





DOUBLE COVER-DESIGN. 
To the Editor: DINUBA, CAL., Dec. 16, 1905. 

We are admirers and regular subscribers of your pub- 
lication and always examine it in detail whenever it enters 
our office, which accounts for our finding something out of 
the ordinary. 

It happened that your December number was leaning 
against the editor’s desk inverted, and from a distance of 
ten or fifteen feet the cover-design seemed just as attract- 
ive inverted as when it was right side up. To try this it 
should be in a dim light—the shade under the child’s 
arms gives the appearance of eyes, the child’s head the 
nose and the angel’s head forms the mouth of a dragon. 

Pau C. Hurst. 





WHO CAN HELP HIM? 


To the Editor: CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Jan. 7, 1906. 

I have been working fifteen months at the printers’ 
trade, but am under a very bad foreman. I have learned 
something, but it has been under great disadvantages. The 
foreman will not show one, and he did not like it because 
I showed him a copy of the Typographical Union’s consti- 
tution and by-laws and reminded him of his neglect of 
duty toward me (two previous apprentices having quit him 
on account of his injustice to them), and because I have 
to get the compositors to show me, and other reasons. I 
therefore wish to know your terms, also the length of time 
required to complete the course in your technical school. 
I would like to get some odd-time work to pay my board, 
such as selling papers, bookkeeping, or something else. I 
have kept books satisfactorily and could take a light set in 
my spare time. Very best of references. I wish to learn the 
printing business and to read proof, as I am otherwise 
qualified for it. Ton. fi; 


AN OPEN LETTER FROM MR. PUTNAM DREW. 


To the Editor: New YorK, Jan. 25, 1906. 
From what you tell me as to the many favorable replies 
to my suggestion for a “ National League of American 
Printing Plants,” it seems to me that the time and condi- 
tions are ripe for the instant culmination of such a move- 
ment. There is a growing feeling that the energy now 
spent in fighting one another and employees can be much 
better spent in preventing buyers of printing from getting 
the printers’ profit. This can only be done by a national 


organization which will cut out all reference to labor and 
work for a national, equable price scale—not only for 
work done but for supplies bought. Every set of men who 
have anything to sell to the printer — paper, ink, ete.— 
have their own close organization and the printer must 
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not only pay their price for goods, but he must pay just 
as much as the rank outsider who is not a printer. The 
customer who has a job he wants done can go to the paper- 
dealer and buy just as cheaply as can the printer. And 
perhaps cheaper. I’ve known such instances. Then the 
customer can browbeat the printer and make him handle 
the paper for nothing. In other words, the guileless 
printerman gets the double cross all the time. High prices 
for supplies, low prices for product — and no redress as 
at present organized. All that has seemed to enter the 
vacuous craniums of the men who have promoted previous 
organizations among master printers has been the grim 
determination to soak the employee and make him pay for 
the mistakes of his employer by working long hours for 
little pay. 

Now, Mr. Editor, these things are true. I know they 
will not set well with the men who sell and with the men 
who are fighting labor. But the average honest, indus- 
trious printer, who owns his own little or big shop, will 
hail with joy the formation of an organization which will 
say “23” to the further admission of supply men into the 
councils of the master printer; which will taboo the dis- 
cussion in any shape of the labor question — that will 
adjust itself; which will gradually perfect a scale of 
prices for product that will compel the customer to 
patronize his home printer and pay a decent price therefor. 
This is the genesis of my thought in this matter. The 
details can readily be worked out. 

Here is what I propose, Mr. Editor: Let every man 
who believes in fair play for all— employer, employee, 
supply man and customer — send in his name, name of his 
plant and other information about his needs and 25 cents 
for the first month’s dues of the new organization. Let 
this be sent to Mr. A. H. McQuilkin, editor of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, 130 Sherman street, Chicago. Every master 
printer in America knows of and respects Mr. McQuilkin. 
Let him be the chairman of the first executive committee 
of “The National League of American Printing Plants ” 
and let him suggest two others who shall work with him in 
the formation of a constitution and by-laws for the organ- 
ization. But send in your names and quarters. Unless 
practically all the master printers of America join in the 
movement, it will prove abortive. If you will at once take 
this matter up, the organization can start with ten thou- 
sand members and have $2,500 in its treasury to begin the 
propaganda with. Just write Mr. McQuilkin this: “Count 
me in. Here’s the quarter!” Or, if you live South, call 
it “two bits.” It will mean just the same. 

Let us see if we can not ourselves declare a new 
Declaration of Independence. Surely our grievances are 
as vital as were those of our forbears in King George’s 
time. Surely we have as great a spirit for the resistance 
of further oppression as had they. Let’s do it. 

PUTNAM DREw. 





EDUCATION IN ESTIMATING IS NEEDED. 


To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 31, 1906. 
Without discussing the merits of the controversy, as 
to whether there shall be an eight-hour day and a closed 
shop, or nine hours and an open shop, let me call attention 
to one or two matters that have been suggested during the 
continuance of the strike. As we talked the matter over 
with our employees at the beginning of the difficulty and 
arrived at an understanding which was loyally adhered to 
by the employees, our establishment was one of the very 
few in any of the larger cities not affected by the misun- 
derstanding. We are in a position, therefore, to speak 
frankly on the subject, because it has been conclusively 
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demonstrated that there is such a thing as absolute loyalty 
on the part of the employees which can not be swerved, no 
matter how great temptations may be offered them by the 
leaders of the union on the one hand or unscrupulous 
proprietors on the other, who do not hesitate to offer tempt- 
ing baits in order to demoralize the employees of a com- 
petitor. 

The point we want to bring out in this connection, 
however, and which affords the only reason for this com- 
munication, is that, as a class, proprietors of printing 
establishments fool themselves or allow themselves to be 
fooled by those in charge as to the actual time required to 
turn out a job. To such an extent is this true that it is a 
positive menace to the printing trade as a whole. Go into 
any establishment almost that you will and ask how long 
it will take to lock up a form, and then keep strict account 
of the time that it actually takes and you will find a dis- 
crepancy of from twenty-five to fifty per cent between 
“how long it ought to take” and “ how long it did take.” 
The same is true in regard to composition, especially on 
jobwork, and on most kinds of presswork. The public gets 
the benefit of these mistakes and buys its printing at from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent cheaper than it ought to or is 
entitled to. What is more, it not infrequently happens that 
employers expect more than is possible from their 
employees. They estimate too closely and then blame it on 
the employees if the time slip shows that it has taken 
longer than they estimated on. 

Let us be frank and honest, and confess that this is 
a hardship and injustice on the employees. -The average 
printer will tell you, “If I estimate any more time than I 
am doing I will lose the work.” Probably he will lose 
some, and a good many printers would make more money 
by losing work occasionally than they would by getting 
pretty much every order that is offered them. What is 
needed is a genuine waking-up all along the line to the 
fact that printing is an art and not simply a trade. There 
is no reason why an employer should require his employees 
to work until their tongues hang out or under the lash, 
simply because he is underestimating the time reasonably 
required on the orders he is securing. It is all well enough 
to blame it on the printers, but let the reform in this direc- 
tion, as it must in practically every other, begin at the 
top. Let the bigger houses make a more liberal allowance of 
time in making their estimates and the smaller houses will 
follow as a matter of course. The average proprietor of 
a printing establishment seems to be afraid that his ledger 
will show a profit at the end of the year outside of what 
he expends in new machinery and in building up his plant. 
He is eternally trying to see how close he can drive to the 
brink without going over. The result is that the printing 
trade is one of the worst of the industries, so far as the 
matter of profits is concerned. 

Printers proverbially have bad credit with the banks 
and financial institutions. Why? Simply because as a 
class they do not make money, but waste their valuable 
time in fiddling over questions as to how they can reduce 
the cost and underbid the other fellow. Every time they 
get a machine that runs faster and turns out more work 
than the old machine did, they immediately proceed to 
shade their prices accordingly, so that they are just as bad 
off as they were before. 

If an eight-hour day is finally decided upon in most of 
the other leading industries, it will come into the printing 
trade, no matter what the proprietors may think about it 
at present. They may as well begin to prepare for it now 
as to be taken unawares later. The way to prepare for it 
is to look to the matter of prices. The whole printing trade 
needs adjustment in that respect, because printed matter 
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is cheaper than any other commodity in proportion to 
the amount of labor, brains and capital that is required to 
produce it. The milliner will take a few artificial flowers, 
a little velvet and ribbon, and in an hour or two produce a 
hat which sells all the way from $5 to $50. The average 
printer will set his whole establishment in motion to pro- 
duce an artistic result in printing, lie awake at night and 
worry about it, and when the job is finally turned out, like 
as not, he will find that he underestimated the time, and 
consequently didn’t make any profit. Then if he is unrea- 
sonable he will damn his employees and blame them with 
his own faults, whereas the truth of the matter is that he 
is small-minded and doesn’t recognize that the public is 
willing to pay a reasonable price for its printing, if he has 
but the courage to demand it. 

Some years ago the Philadelphia printers gave a dinner 
at one of the leading hostelries. One of the few printers 
who has made money at the business, an old man over 





THE BASKETMAKER. 


From collection cf H. W. Fay, DeKalb, Illinois. 


seventy years of age, indulged a little too freely and got 
hilarious. He wanted to make a speech after every regular 
speaker had concluded. His friends pulled his coat-tails, 
however, and kept him from making a fool of himself, 
until finally the last speaker had concluded. Then he arose 
again and began waving his arms and said he wanted to 
“make a few remarks.” Every one felt cheerful and the 
toastmaster, evidently concluding that it wouldn’t do any 
harm to let the old gentleman ramble for a few minutes, at 
last recognized him. His speech was about as follows: “I 
have sat here for three hours listening to you fellows tell- 
ing about how to save a cent on this job and half a cent 
on that job. Your discussion is pretty much like some of 
the discussions in the Middle Ages, when they spent a 
great deal of time to try to determine how many angels can 
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dance on the point of a needle. One of you thinks that by 
hurrying up a little more it ought to be possible to save a 
few cents on the presswork, while the next fellow thinks 
it could be saved on composition. The truth of the matter 
is that you are all small-minded and don’t know what 
moneymaking is, while men like Rockefeller are rolling up 
hundreds of millions in oil, Carnegie, Schwab and Fricke 
and his followers in steel, Wanamaker, Field and men 
like them in merchandising. The printers go on from year 
to year selling their printed matter cheaper, making less 
profit and doing a bigger business. I repeat that you don’t 
know what moneymaking is.” By this time most of the 
other printers got excited and pulled the old man back into 
his seat. A good many shook their heads and said it was 
too bad he had disgraced himself by talking like that. I 
have forgotten everything else that was uttered at that 
dinner, and I believe that I am just as well off, because in 
reality it was the only real, plain, matter-of-fact truth that 
was uttered that was worth remembering, and the great 
pity is that every printer who attended that dinner didn’t 
remember it. 

What is needed is a campaign of education all along 
the line. Printers, as a class, do not know how much time 
it takes to turn out a job. They fool themselves nine times 
out of ten, and that is why they do not make money. I 
have paid out $1,000,000 to labor during the past thirty 
years, and I know that employees are often unreasonable 
and ungrateful, but I do say that I sympathize with 
employees in most branches of the trade, because the 
employers underestimate cost and do not have the courage 
to do business on business principles in keeping with the 
vastness and importance of the industry. What good is it 
to the employers to maintain a nine-hour or even a ten- 
hour day if they are going to give all the advantage away 
to the public? If there ever was a time in the history 
of the industry when there should be an awakening along 
the lines indicated, this is that time. 

E. N. Haac, 
Of Haag & Parris, Printers for the Trade. 





FOR UNIFORM COST OF PRODUCTION. 


To the Editor: St. PAu, MINN., Jan. 15, 1906. 

I read with much interest Mr. Putnam Drew’s article 
in the January INLAND PRINTER on “ The National League 
of American Printing Plants,’ and afterward the one 
“Dum Spiro, Spero.” 

I am not the owner of a printing plant, but a man of 
long service and large experience in the craft, part of the 
time in positions of responsibility, where the questions you 
touch upon were met. ; 

I think the proposed organization is the right thing 
and within the proper field, but would suggest a possible 
extension of its field in the relations outlined below. In 
the remark regarding the effect of this league as tending 
toward uniformity in selling price and the normal distribu- 
tion of work thereunder, there is presented an opening for 
bringing out an opinion which I have held for years and 
frequently expressed here and elsewhere. It is this: 

The principal factor in steady, approximately uniform 
prices for finished product in the printing business is 
uniformity of wnit-production cost. 

Now, while the proposed league’s operations would 
tend to take care of this, in so far as material supplies 
were concerned, and also of selling prices, the latter would 
be largely by arbitrary rule. The true basis in fixing any 


selling price is the labor involved in the production of that 
article; and, in printing product, labor applied within the 
printing-office is by far the greater item. 
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It seems to me that unit cost can be best equalized (at 
least within specified competitive zones or areas) by the 
making of district or zonal scales by the Typographical 
Union workmen instead of the local scales now prevailing. 
Such scales should be based upon the scale of the largest 
printing center with the best facilities (usually the one 
having the highest scale) in the district, with proper differ- 
entials for other points therein calculated upon the ratio 
of expense for the same standard of living in the various 
points compared with the basic point, together with freight 
rates one or both ways to competitive and supply points as 
location may require. 

This should result in practically the same cost for all 
points per unit of production, the greater ratio of general 
expense to the “ productive labor” employed, in the case 
of larger places, being quite offset by the greater efficiency 
of workmen and plant usually found in the city printing 
centers. 

Selling prices based upon such an approximate uni- 
formity of costs would, I think, cause a better — because a 
more natural — distribution of work, the tendency being 
for all but specialties to be done where the work originates 
— Chicago work in Chicago, Podunk work in Podunk, etc. 

With unit production cost approximately uniform, it 
would be much easier, in connection with the codperative 
features of the league, to establish something like uniform- 
ity in selling price. We would thus have scientific cost 
and price making, and as nearly fair and steady returns 
for the energies expended in the printing industry as it 
is possible to obtain under our general competitive system 
of business. 

When the present unnecessary struggle between a por- 
tion of the producing and contracting printers terminates 
(and the sooner the better, for the eight-hour day and 
the union shop are facts already), the adjustments needed 
for the future welfare of the industry, which should have 
been made during the past eighteen months, ought to be 
taken up in earnest. I think this feature of parity of unit 
cost is a very important one, and that the zonal differential 
scale is the best means of reaching it. The Typographical 
Union possesses the power to put it into effect, but it lacks 
fulness of data upon which to formulate the equations 
required in the solution of the problem. Some years would 
be required for it, unaided, to accumulate all the statistics 
necessary, but much of this information is already in the 
hands of, or easily obtainable by, the contracting printers 
of the country through their organizations. 

The Typothetz, or the master printers, or the new 
league, could thus use to some purpose its energies by 
initiating codperation with the Typographical Union in a 
movement of this kind for the mutual welfare of those 
engaged in the printing industry of North America. 

CHARLES J. SCHOTT. 





OCCUPIES A UNIQUE POSITION. 


Each month we look forward with much pleasure to 
the receipt of your valued journal, and appreciate very 
much the artistic excellence of the work, as well as the 
fact that it occupies a unique position among the trade 
journals, and is of great assistance to the craft.— J. & A. 
McMillan, Saint John, New Brunswick. 





DISTURBED THE MUSE. 
“ Ah! What are you writing on?” the visitor asked. 
“Paper,” retorted the poet. For he was human, after 
all, and had been trying to find a rhyme for “ film.” — 
Philadelphia Ledger. 
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PARIS NOTES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


“TyJO advance appears to have been made in the 
negotiations between French master printers 
and their workmen regarding the proposed 
nine-hours’ movement for May next. A pre- 
liminary meeting of delegates from the Typo- 
graphical Society and the Union of Master 
Printers has been held, but what transpired has not been 
officially announced. From what can be gathered by 
inquiry, the men put forth various claims, insisting partic- 
ularly on the necessity for the reduction of hours; the 
employers’ delegates remained silent and finally decided to 
bring the matter before their union at an early date and 
give a definite reply to the demands formulated. Since 
this preliminary conference, a notice has been sent to every 
member of the Union of Master Printers, calling them to a 
meeting on February 3, the agenda for which is as fol- 
lows: (a) Application of the principle of a nine-hour day 
from May 1; (b) Unification of compositors and machine- 
minders’ wages, according to geographical regions; (c) 
Application of the apprentice regulations voted at the Bor- 
deaux congress; (d) Adoption of a composing-machine 
tariff; (e) Abolition of piece work, to be replaced by time 
work or by piece work done by companionships, the mem- 
bers of which shall have an equal share in the pay. The 
attitude of the members of the Masters’ Union at this 
meeting will doubtless determine the course of events for 
the year. Should there be a disposition to discuss with the 
men, a friendly settlement may be arrived at, but should 
the demands be repulsed, a general strike is almost certain 
to ensue. On the first article of the program, the appli- 
cation of a nine-hour day, the men are resolved to stand 
firm. The other reforms are of lesser importance and 
would probably be dropped if the reduction of hours were 
conceded. The men’s union is organizing all its forces and 
drawing upon every reserve in preparation for the struggle, 
and some interesting developments may be expected during 
the next three months. 

OwING to the introduction of composing machines, the 
present moment is not so favorable as it might otherwise 
have been toward the labor movement. Even in Paris the 
weeding-out of the old-time “ bourreurs de lignes” which 
inevitably follows the introduction of mechanical composi- 
tion has not yet been completed; in provincial towns the 
adoption of composing machines frequently leads to strikes, 
the introduction of women into the office or the turning out 
of union men. The two latest disputes of this nature have 
been at Rouen and at Basancon, in which latter town the 
“ Edair-Comtois ” has been closed to union men after a 
bitter quarrel. 

THE New York Herald (European edition) is install- 
ing another Goss Straightline printing-press, making the 
second within a few months. When the Herald first made 
its appearance in Paris it was printed on Marinoni flat-bed 
perfecting presses. Owing to increased circulation these 
were discarded in favor of Cox Duplex presses, which were 
last year supplanted, owing to still further increased circu- 
lation, by a Goss Straightline. A second press has, how- 
ever, been found necessary, and is at the present moment 
under installation. The Cox presses turned out have gone 
to Switzerland, where they will be used in the production 
of a daily paper. As the result of a visit to the Herald 
machine-room a few days ago, three Cox Duplex presses 
were ordered for a printing-office in Egypt. In the photo- 
engraving department established by the Herald some 
months ago, there is a particularly fine selection of Amer- 
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ican machines and appliances. All the illustrations for 
the journal are executed on the premises, and a large 
amount of outside work is also undertaken. The best illus- 
trated work, that appearing in the weekly art supplement, 
is also printed on an American press — the Miehle. 

ONLY journalism would cause a high-speed motor boat 
to be constructed in six days, and this record-breaking per- 
formance has been accomplished by the Parisian Journal 
Le Matin. Owing to the meagerness of the Spanish tele- 
graphic communication from Algeciras, where the Euro- 
pean conference was to be held, it was desired to send mes- 
sages via Gibraltar, from which town there are four wires 
to London, then by special wire to Paris. Unfortunately 
there are six miles of water between Algeciras and Gib- 
raltar. The manager of the journal sent for the repre- 








GLADYS. 


sentative of the Mercedes automobile firm and told him to 
go ahead on the construction of a motor boat to be ready 
to take the water before the opening of the conference, six 
days off. There was a characteristic shrug of the shoul- 
ders, which meant “ impossible.” The same evening, how- 
ever, an engineer set off for the Mercedes factory in 
Germany in search of a powerful motor, and at the same 
time an order was placed with a Paris firm for the con- 
struction of a hull. Before the end of the week a forty 
horse-power motor had been found, a hull constructed, trial 
trips run on the Seine and the craft sent by rail to Mar- 
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seilles, where it was shipped immediately for Gibraltar and 
put into commission the following day. 

OwING to the increased cost of all raw material, the 
French Society of Paper Manufacturers has decided to 
increase the price of all paper ten per cent; the increase 
dating from January 1, 1906. 

THE tax proposed by the Paris Municipal Council on all 
printed matter distributed in the streets of the capital will 
be abandoned in view of the opposition which has been 
formed against it. The municipality had hoped to gain 
$120,000 a year by this new tax, which sum would have 
been employed for the cleaning of the streets. The Finance 
Department, however, fixed the tax so high that the sec- 
tion of the printing trade specializing this class of work 
would have been completely crippled and some fifty small 
printers ruined. As the only outcome of the tax appeared 
to be to injure trade, without putting anything in the 
pocket of the municipality of the government, the decision 
to leave well enough alone has been a wise one. 

THE National Printing Works, which for the past two 
or three years have been under course of construction, have 
for several months been deserted by the builders, but have 
not yet been taken possession of by the printers. It is, 
however, a part of the policy of all governmental bodies not 
to move rapidly, and French administration is no exception 
to the rule. One million four hundred and thirty-two 
thousand four hundred and twenty dollars have been voted 
by the Senate for the working expenses of the printery, 
and it has been decided that on the extra parliamentary 
commission, formed to study the working of the National 
Printing-office, two workmen shall be admitted from each 
section of the trade. 

Law is another animal noted for its leisurely move- 
ments. In April, 1895, a Paris newspaper ordered a new 
printing machine from the firm of Derriey. Before the 
installation took place the management of the paper was 
changed, and the new manager refused to accept the 
machine, on the grounds that complete trials had not taken 
place and that the order had not been definitely given. A 
lawsuit ensued, and in January, 1906, nearly eleven years 
after, it was found that the journal must either take or 
pay for the machine. 

IN a display competition organized by the Annales de 
UImprimerie, a Belgian trade paper, well printed on modern 
lines, it is instructive to note the complete failure of France 
to make a show. In Section B, for a full-page quarto 
advertisement, the first prize is taken by a London com- 
positor, the second goes to Germany, third to London, 
fourth to Germany, fifth to Belgium and sixth to Germany. 
The Annales de l’Imprimerie is the Belgian exponent of 
modern display, as it has been known in America for many 
years. It is curious that nearly all the prizes should be 
carried off by foreigners, and the only neighboring nation 
employing the same language should make no show what- 
ever. ce aa 





NEEDS IT REGULARLY. 

THE INLAND PRINTER was my text-book for years, but 
recently I have been plugging along with an occasional 
copy purchased when in the city, but find that the hunger 
for the art’s latest can only be satisfied by regular visits 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. —R. A. Turner, Lake Benton, 
Minnesota. 





KEEPS HIM POSTED. 


I could not get along in the printing business without 
THE INLAND PRINTER. It keeps me abreast with the times. 
— P. McBride, Mitchell, Indiana. 
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AUSTRALASIAN NOTES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


HE opinion is now generally expressed that 
Australia has entered a period of general pros- 
perity, and there is good reason to believe that 
the balance of trade is once again largely in 
favor of the Commonwealth. One thing, how- 
ever, to be feared is an inflow of foreign capi- 

tal. When outside money is not needed —as is now the 
case—it always happens that capitalists in Europe, 
attracted by flourishing conditions, pour in an additional 
supply. In 1893 and the three or four years that followed, 
outside money would have been welcome, and could have 
been advantageously invested. Now, however, and for 
some time to come, it is likely to do more harm than good, 
and if the result be loss to those who send it they have 
only themselves to blame. It was the vast influence of 
money from abroad that caused the boom in the eighties 
and the crash that followed after the tide had turned, and 
money not only ceased to flow in but began to flow out. 
To show the improved state of affairs, the balance sheet 
of one bank alone—the Bank of New South Wales — 
shows an increase in deposits for the past twelve months of 
£2,300,000. Nearly every printing firm announces that 
they are doing brisk business, and are working overtime 
and putting on extra men. Excellent seasons, with 
enhanced prices for wool, grain and minerals, are the 
causes of this bright state of affairs, and as printers must 
necessarily share in the general prosperity of a community, 
it is fervently to be wished that the improvement will go 
on increasing. 

In Australia the makers of preserved foods squeak just 
about the loudest and shrillest of all when any alteration 
is made in the tariff which affects their interests, but it 
has just come to light that jam manufacturers, whose 
products are highly protected, both directly and indirectly, 
send to Germany for millions of jam labels, which can be 
printed just as well in Australia as in any other country. 
Printers, of course, complained of the anomaly to the com- 
mission which is now sitting and inquiring into the work- 
ing of the tariff, and advocated that heavier duties should 
be placed on imported printed matter. Yet, at the same 
time, what will be thought of Australian printers, who 
secure Australian work, having the jobs set up here, and 
then sending matrices to England, so that stereotypes 
may be taken and the job worked off there (probably in 
some sweating den), instead-of it being done in this coun- 
try? Yet such is the case.;; The employing printer took 
care not to tender this information to the tariff commis- 
sion. Had an employee done so, however, his cake would 
pretty soon have been turned into dough! 

SINCE the disjointed colonies of Australia federated, 
and became welded together as States of the Common- 
wealth, there have been continual bickerings and dissatis- 
faction with the administration of affairs, not the least of 
which may be aptly termed the “battle for the stamps.” 
Up to now each State designs and provides its own issue of 
postage stamps. It is now, however, proposed to adopt a 
uniform issue and have all stamps printed at the South 
Australian Government Printing-office. This has caused 
dissatisfaction to New South Wales, which seems to con- 
sider itself the aggrieved State of the Commonwealth, and 
authorities are protesting vigorously against the transfer 
of a valued privilege to a minor State possessing scarcely 
a fifth of the population or revenue of New South Wales. 
The chief argument in favor of the change is one of econ- 
omy, inasmuch as the South Australian Government 
Printer says he can print the stamps at 244d. (4% cents) 
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per thousand, while the government printer in New South 
Wales says that such work can not be satisfactorily per- 
formed under 514d. (11 cents) per thousand. In Queens- 
land the cost of printing stamps runs as high as 20 cents 
per thousand. Experts, however, say that 4% cents per 
thousand is too absurdly low to call for serious notice, and 
that even if it were possible to carry out the contract at 
such a figure, the result would inevitably be a loss in 
quality and accuracy of production. Others, again, say 
that the South Australian price would not even cover the 
cost of the paper, let alone printing, gumming and perfo- 
rating. For some occult reason the Adelaide postoffice 
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what is called the “ unjust deprivation of the State’s rights 
and privileges.” 

SINCE the typewriter appeared in the world’s arena it 
has been one of the most vigorous opponents of the printer, 
and once again it has given the printing-press a stiff blow 
in the solar plexus. By a rule of the law courts promul- 
gated a considerable time ago, it was ordered that all notes 
of evidence in a trial must be submitted in print to the 
full court in the event of an appeal. This was considered 
a hardship, particularly in the case of litigants not having 
ample means. A little while back a respondent in a 
divorce case obtained leave to proceed “ in forma pauperis ” 





CHINESE COMPOSITORS IN OFFICE OF CHINA BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, SHAMEEN, CANTON, CHINA. 
Courtesy M. L. Brown, Canton. 


people are regarded by federal authorities as particularly 
skilled and efficient philatelists, but grievous mistakes have 
been made by them. For instance, in the printing of the 
8d. South Australian stamp in 1904 an error was made 
and not discovered until after issue, a mistake which has 
rendered this little postage label worth £10 each to col- 
lectors. It is worth mentioning that there are always 
howls of protest by people in New South Wales when work 
is sent to another Australian State, but when orders are 
given, say, to Germany or any other European country, 
never a word is heard. Quite recently the railway authori- 
ties in New South Wales (all railways are owned by the 
government in Australia) sent an order to Switzerland 
for many thousands of chromolithographs of views for the 
purpose of decorating railway and tramway cars, but not 
a voice was heard in protest. Altogether different, how- 
ever, is the case when work, from motives of economy, is 
taken from one State and given to another. So acute is 
interstate jealousy, that one can hear the clanging and 
banging of drums and cymbals in every direction against 


with his appeal, and he applied to the judge for permis- 
sion to file the evidence in typewriting instead of having 
it printed in order to save expense. Some discussion took 
place as to whether the work done by the modern aid to 
business was not really printing, but a decision in the 
negative was apparently arrived at, and the judge at first 
failed to see his way out of the difficulty. A precedent 
made by the full court, and subsequently followed by the 
equity court, was, however, cited, and the application of 
the impecunious litigant granted. This practice is now 
certain to be universally followed in this part of the 
world, and, as said previously, the printing-press succumbs 
once again to its smaller and cheaper rival. 

A LINOTYPIST who can set ten thousand ens an hour 
in the barroom, and only four thousand in the printing- 
office, is now known as a vocal operator. Among its many 
surprising achievements, the Linotype has produced what 
an anthropologist might class as a new and distinct order 
of beings, which he would probably place under the generic 
term of “demons.” They belong to the rush, hustle and 
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bustle order, and set such a pace that the man of average 
ability is regarded as too slothful to catch snails. But in 
Australia the inevitable result is beginning to tell its tale, 
owing to the insensate rush of the “demon,” and what 
with the strenuous work and shattered nerves and fading 
eyesight, he can be seen looking for work of a more con- 
genial kind. He never seemed to be so happy as when he 
was “ beating his machine on the cast.” Mind, there is a 
vast difference between the naturally fast man and the 
rusher of the cart-horse variety, otherwise the genus 
“demon.” The “demon” is constantly calling on the 
machinist to attend to his stoppages, some trifling, many 
of them serious. He never seems to get time to keep the 
metal-pot at the proper level, and won’t hesitate to send 
a tight line or a short line on its mission if he thinks there 
is a chance of it coming through. His spacing is abomi- 
nable and his divisions are an eyesore. When he has 
finished one take of copy he rushes up breathlessly for 
another, and so engrossed is he in his work that he hasn’t 
time to even look at anybody, let alone talk to them. 
Indeed, it is said that a fire occurred in an Australian 
newspaper-office, but certain operators heard not the sound 
of alarms, and so devoted were they to their machines that 
they would have perished in the flames had not the gallant 
firemen tore them from their Linotypes and thrown them 
out of the windows into the fire escapes. Breakages on 
the “ demon’s ” machine are frequent, involving the expense 
of new parts; he is a source of amusement to the naturally 
fast and clever operator, while he makes the medium and 
steady worker feel uncomfortable, and he is constantly 
having bickerings with ad.-setters, on account of having no 
intelligent conception of what is required in an advertise- 
ment and failing to grasp instructions. All the time he 
is knocking the stuffing out of the machine and the stamina 
out of himself. Add to this, physiognomists can not fail 
to notice that many workers of a Linotype have evolved 
what is now known as the “ Linotype face,” a distinct cast 
of countenance which can be seen in every office in Aus- 
tralia where the Linotype machines are in use. All this 
is the outcome of the piece-work system, which is the order 
in every daily newspaper-office in Australia. The unions 
not only countenance piece work, but advocate it, while at 
the same time they are aware that the practice is worrying 
and wearing the soul-case out of its members. It is not 
proposed to substitute the “ ca’ canny ” method of working, 
which sometimes goes hand in hand with the weekly wage 
system, for a man serves the truest interests of his 
employer by giving his best service for a decent return, 
but there is a medium between the feverish rush and haste 
of the “demon” and the unwilling toil of the tortoise 
worker and the clever printer. 

THROUGHOUT the States of Australia 3d. per thousand 
ens (not ems) is the rate paid to “ Linoeaters” on the 
daily newspapers, and as there are a fair number of 
twelve-thousand-an-hour men, working about forty hours 
a week, it is easily calculated what they earn. Weekly 
newspapers and jobbing offices mostly have their men on 
“stab,” who receive from £4:10s., up to £6:6s. per week 
of forty-eight hours, according to the ability of the oper- 
ator and the inclination of the employer. But it has to 
be remembered that those firms who pay the larger amount 
employ only the cream of the trade. In adopting the policy 
of high wages much wisdom is shown. The output is much 
greater, consequently a lesser number of machines is 
required, which is a great economic advantage. Some 


firms do work for the trade at from 8d. to 1s. per thou- 
sand ens, and appear to be prospering exceedingly. 

THE various illustrated weekly newspapers of Austral- 
asia have issued their annual Christmas and New Year 
numbers, and once more New Zealand takes the lead. No 
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praise can be too lavishly bestowed for the way in which 
the publications of Maoriland are gotten up. They are a 
credit to the publishers and a shining example to journals 
of a similar kind in Australia. On every page one can 
see that the guiding hand is a close student of modern 
typography, and there is evidence that THE INLAND PRINT- 
ER’S sphere of influence is most marked. We, on the main- 
land, are altogether behind our cousins across the Tasman 
Sea, notwithstanding that our publications are issued in 
cities with six times the population of New Zealand 
centers, which must necessarily limit the circulation of 
their papers. Indeed, one New South Wales illustrated 
weekly announces underneath its main heading that it has 
a circulation three times larger than any other weekly in 
Australasia, yet for all this there is absolutely no com- 
parison whatever with similar productions in New Zea- 
land. With perhaps a couple of exceptions, no modern 
type-faces are to be seen in the advertising pages of Aus- 
tralian illustrated journals, while there is a total want of 
skill and up-to-dateness shown in the setting and display 
of advertisements. Two grades of paper are also used, a 
high-class stock for what is termed the art section, and a 
poor, cheap, mean-looking paper for the advertising sec- 
tion. New Zealand journals in their Christmas numbers 
have a uniform, top-grade paper all through, thus their 
advertisers, besides getting their advertisements set in the 
most creditable and modern manner, have every care and 
attention paid to the printing. It is abundantly evident 
that in the typographical arrangement of their weekly 
newspapers the conductors of Australian publications do 
not march in the van of progress, otherwise there would 
be no occasion for the above comparisons. With the press- 
room work, however, no fault can be found, it being exe- 
cuted just as well~as in any other part of the world. 
Indeed, it is the really good printing which helps to give 
the poor type composition a somewhat presentable appear- 
ance. 

THERE are certain printing houses in the Australian 
continent which will never go above the minimum union 
scale, the same stipend being given to all — good, bad and 
indifferent. That the system works to the detriment of 
the employer on certain occasions will be seen from the 
following: A Melbourne compositor who enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being one of the most capable of jobmen, was 
recently offered a substantial advance in remuneration to 
cast in his lot as an ad.-setter on a newspaper which is 
beginning to move along a bit. He was rather diffident 
about making a change, never having previously been on 
a newspaper, but eventually he decided to throw the job- 
office to the winds and gave the customary week’s notice. 
The proprietor told him how sorry he was to lose him, 
gave him considerable praise for his good work, and offered 
him — not an increase in salary, in order to retain him — 
but told him there was a position always open should he 
feel inclined to come back. Three weeks later the copy 
came in for a large job, which is an annual publication. 
The customer, who had been in the habit of giving his 
instructions directly to the man in charge of the job, 
naturally announced that he was going to do so again; 
but when told that the man who controlled their publica- 
tion in the past had left he went off like a sky-rocket. 
“Why,” said he, “I can get the job done for £50 less at 
So-and-So’s, but I brought it here thinking you had the 
same man to look after it. He’s gone, has he? Well, next 
year this job goes also.” The printing firm in question 
are now sorry they lost their good man. 





THE INLAND PRINTER is the best of printers’ journals. 
We take several others, but everybody swears by THE 
INLAND. — Charles D. Reeder, Jeffersonville, Indiana. 
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LONDON NOTES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


=== HE perilous experiment of launching a new 

Raila penny daily paper in London was an event 

2 ! that took place the other day, when the 
Tribune made its bow to the public, after a 
somewhat delayed appearance caused by the 
difficulty in getting plant and machinery up to 
time that had been experienced. The new paper is liberal 
in politics, and nothing that money can do will be left 
undone to make the Tribune take its place at the top. A 
good staff has been got together under the guidance of Mr. 
Thomassen, the managing editor. The starting of a new 
paper is always an anxious time for the news-vendors, at 
least until they know the terms on which it will be supplied, 
and if these terms are liberal it often makes a success of 
the venture, as there is an encouragement to put it promi- 
nently before the public. In the case of the Tribune the 
terms which have been arranged are twenty-six for 34 
cents or thirteen for 17 cents, and on these terms the pub- 
lishers state that the wholesale trade will supply the paper 
on sale or return. These terms are considered by retailers 
as very satisfactory, and the fact that headings will be 
accepted as returns will save the news-agent both trouble 
and carriage expense. The publisher of the Tribune is Mr. 
Morley, who has been for three and a half years the pub- 
lisher of the Daily News. 

Is A printing machine a legal nuisance? is a question 
that has been occupying the time of the High Court at 
London for several days. A firm of printers, having prem- 
ises in the very heart of “ printerdom,” on the north side 
of Fleet street, acquired an adjoining building, and erected 
in the basement thereof a two-revolution press, one of the 
quietest-running machines on the market. An adjoining 
tenant, by trade a milkman, one of the very few residents 
in the locality, objected to the noise of the machine, and 
brought an action in the High Court for an injunction 
against the printers to cause them to cease working the 
press, and pleading a prescriptive right arising out of prior 
residence in the locality. The printing firm fought the case 
and lost; they appealed to the higher court, and the appeal 
was heard before the Lords Justices. The prescriptive 
argument was again advanced, but it was unanimously 
rejected by the court, which declared that prescription has 
nothing whatever to do with a man’s right to stop or to 
bring a new noise. The character of the neighborhood is 
the standard by which the noise is to be judged. The presi- 
dent of the court declared that if the noise was new and 
substantial, but yet arose out of carrying on the defend- 
ants’ business in the particular and established manner of 
the trade of the district, it was not a private and actionable 
wrong, nor would it be a legal nuisance, though it caused a 
serious disturbance to the plaintiff and his family. He 
further said that plaintiff’s compensation for submission to 
the noises of the district lay in the fact of his gaining his 
livelihood from supplying the people who made the noises. 
He went a step beyond this finding. He said, from the 
evidence before him, he should not have held that the noise 
was a loud noise — he thought it was a slight one. Thus 
the law and the facts were both stated in accordance with 
the contention of the appellants. But betwixt the cup and 
lip there’s many a slip. The Lord Justice decided not to 
pronounce in favor of reversing the judgment, because his 
colleagues thought that such a course would be overruling, 
contrary to the practice of the Appeal Court, the judge in 
the court below on findings of the fact. And thus, although 
the finding was practically in favor of the printers, judg- 
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ment was given against them. The affair has caused a stir 
among London printers, as any resident may, under the 
decision, bring an action to stop a machine, and in many 
instances might so ruin a firm’s business. An effort is to 
be made to take an appeal in the matter to the House of 
Lords, the highest tribunal in the land, and it is hoped that 
the decisions of the two lower courts may be reversed. 

AN interesting event in typefounding circles is the 
announcement of the fact that the old established foundry 
of Sir Charles Reed & Sons, Ltd., has been taken over and 
incorporated with the business of Messrs. Stephenson, 
Blake & Co., of London and Sheffield. Curiously enough, 
both firms were possessed of a common origin, having been 
started as one typefoundry about a century and a half ago 
by two workmen from the foundry of the first William 
Caslon, Thomas Cotterell and Joseph Jackson, in Nevill’s 
court, Fetter Lane. The latter subsequently left his part- 
ner and commenced the Jackson Type Foundry, at Dorset 
street, E. C., where it was afterward carried on by a Caslon 
and his son, and in 1819 passed to Blake, Garnett & Co., of 








GRAVE OF MRS. WESLEY, IN BUNHILL FIELDS CEMETERY, LONDON. 


Sheffield, which firm became Blake & Stephenson in 1830, 
and since 1841 has borne its present title of Stephenson, 
Blake & Co. In 1794 Cotterell’s Foundry was purchased by 
one of the workmen named Thorne, who went into Barbi- 
can, and then, early in last century, removed it to Fann 
street, where it has since remained under the changing 
titles of Thorowgood (1828), Thorowgood & Besley (1838), 
Besley & Co. (1849), Reed & Fox (1861), and Sir Charles 
Reed & Sons, in 1877. With the death of Mr. Talbot Baines 
Reed, beloved of every reader of schoolboy fiction, passed 
the practical typefounding element of the firm, and it is 
therefore a matter of sincere congratulation that the 
numerous fine faces in the possession of this foundry have 
now passed into hands well qualified to perpetuate them. 
DuRING the past ten years a very considerable rise in 
price of metals used by typefounders has taken place, and 
latterly the increase has been so great that the British 
typefounding firms have found it necessary to raise their 
prices or to lose their profits. Consequently, with the 
beginning of the present year, the prices of all classes of 
letter, borders, etc., has been advanced 4 cents per pound, 
and on quads, clumps and metal furniture a rise of 2 cents 
per pound has been made. No increase of the price of 
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spaces has taken place, and one wonders why. That the 
advance has been really necessary may be gathered from 
the fact that tin, which in 1895 was $325 per ton, is now 
selling at $825; while antimony during the same period has 
risen from $150 to $300 per ton; lead from $50 to $85, and 
copper from $225 to $400 per ton, respectively. As an 
offset to the rise in the price of type, the founders have 
announced their intention of increasing the allowance for 
old type taken in exchange for new. This allowance, which 
was formerly 6 cents per pound, is now 10 cents, which is 
a slight offset to the advance of the new letter prices. 
Messrs. John Haddon & Co., the proprietors of the Caxton 
Typefoundry, one of the newer houses, intimate, however, 
that their prices will remain as before. 

SoME time ago, in a previous letter, I noticed the dis- 
pute that had taken place between the British Linotype 
Company and a landed proprietor in regard to a right of 
way from a road to the company’s works at Altrincham. 





PELICANS AT THE LONDON ZOO. 


The gentleman in question, it may be remembered, had 
blockaded with wagons, heavily laden with stone, one of the 
entrances to the works. In consequence of this the com- 
pany had to carry all its goods to and from the railway 
station by a circuitous route. On the hearing of an appli- 
cation on behalf of the company for an injunction by the 
courts, Mr. Sparkes, the individual in question, through his 
counsel, gave an undertaking to remove the obstruction. 
Mr. Sparkes subsequently approached the company to settle 
the matter, and the following terms have been agreed to: 
Mr. Sparkes, his servants and agents to be perpetually 
restrained from obstructing or preventing the free and 
unobstructed use of the road, and to pay Linotype & 
Machinery, Ltd., $300 for damages, and to pay all the costs. 

FrRoM a German inventor I have just received particu- 
lars of a new composing machine that he intends to very 
shortly put on the market. The first experimental machine 
has been made, and works very satisfactorily. The idea 
has been to provide an appliance that will do for display 
composition what the Linotype has done for newspaper and 
book work, and permit of setting up cast lines in a great 
variety of faces, suited to the composition of advertise- 
ments, circulars, catalogues and such like work. The 
machine is worked by a keyboard, like any other composer, 
but having a greater range, and the distribution of the 
machine takes place from a common center by a system 
that permits of each matrix reaching its own place by its 
own weight. It is intended to place on the market three 
sizes of machine: “ small,” “ medium” and “large.” The 


“small” is arranged for 128 pieces — 1,280 characters, ten 
complete fonts and ten sets of small caps, together twenty 
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variations of type. The “medium” is arranged for 256 
pieces — 2,560 characters, equaling thirty complete fonts 
and ten sets of small caps, giving altogether forty varia- 
tions of style, the change from font to font being effected 
by simply turning a small lever, while three different fonts 
of type and one set of small caps can be set from without 
any alteration by simply using the requisite keys on the 
board. The “large” size is arranged for 512 pieces — 
5,120 characters, giving sixty complete fonts, with twenty 
sets of small caps, altogether eighty variations of style, 
eight of which may be set at once from the keyboard. On 
the “ medium ” machine advertisements may be set, as the 
keyboard offers at once a font of roman text, one of heavy 
extended face, one of italic and one of small caps, either 
or all of which may be set from without using the change 
lever, so that special lines or words can be thrown up or 
emphasized by the judicious use of heavier faces. Other 
faces can be brought into use by the movement of a lever, 
and in the case of small advertisements a two-line initial 
may be used with the smaller type. On the same machine 
the compositor has at his command two sizes each of roman, 
italic, black-letter, condensed face and extended face, and 
each of these sizes in text, heavy face and extended heavy 
face, with ten sets of small caps. With this machine the 
inventor claims the whole of a daily paper, including the 
display advertisements, may be set up. It is intended to 
place the new composer in Britain and America as soon as 
ready. : 

BINDING leathers have so advanced in price lately that 
bookbinders are getting uneasy and foresee that they will 
have to follow the lead of the typefounders and increase 
their prices to preserve their profits. Already a meeting of 
the Bible binders has been held and an advance decided on. 
Publishers and others have been duly notified of this 
decision. It is also reported that there is a serious short- 
age in the supply of leather of the class suitable for Bible 
binding, owing to the demands in other countries, including 
Japan, for leather for other purposes. Mr. W. Bullock, 
warehouse manager to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, says that.skins have leaped up rapidly in price 
during the past year. Morocco leather has gone up one 
hundred per cent. In some instances they have to pay 11 
cents a pound now for what could be got six months ago 
for 4% cents. Drought in New Zealand is one cause of 
this rise, the demand for leather motoring coats is another. 
The increasing number of patent-leather boots worn in 
America is said to be a third cause. 





HARDLY A WHOLE PAGE. 


George Pippert, the page at the Brown Palace Hotel, 
isn’t much taller than the small Marco twin at the 
Orpheum. A day or two ago a man entered the hotel and 
asked for a guest. 

“ He’s not in his room,” said Clerk Shuler after looking 
at the key box, “but I’ll have his name called. He may 
be in the lobby. Here comes the page now.” 

The man turned and saw little George approaching. 
“Ts that boy a page?” he asked. 

“He is,” replied Shuler. 

The man smiled. “ He doesn’t look like a page to me,” 
he said. ‘“ He looks like a paragraph.”—Denver Post. 





BEYOND THE SHADOW OF A DOUBT. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is without the shadow of a doubt 
the best magazine on printing published that I know of. 
The last number is certainly O. K.— Harry Hermann, 
Jamestown, North Dakota. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
POETS AND HUMORISTS OF THE AMERICAN PRESS. 
BY ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 


AM S. STINSON, the subject of this sketch, is 
one of that considerable number of journalists 
and professional writers who first tried their 
wings in amateur journalism. Scanning the 
names of those who are known as “ fossils ”— 
a term applied to those who have given over 

the joys of amateurdom— one is surprised to note the 

number of those who are doing acceptable work in the field 
of letters. To one who has ever been identified with this 

most delightful hobby of youth, its memories bring up a 

charm and enthusiasm almost incomprehensible to those 

who have missed the pleasures that come to that large body 
of the youth of our land who are engaged in writing and 
publishing these miniature periodicals. 

Mr. Stinson, although born in Newtown, Pennsylvania, 
early in life moved to Philadelphia. At the age of thir- 
teen he became interested in amateur journalism, and for 


























SAM S. STINSON. 


a number of years was one of its most enthusiastic 
devotees. The first money he ever earned was a prize of 
$5 awarded by Frank Leslie’s Boys and Girls’ Weekly in 
a prize competition. For several years, as he relates, he 
rested on his laurels, not realizing that there were other 
worlds to conquer, until one day the editor of Life sent 
him a check for a poem he had the temerity to send him, 
and then Puck and Judge soon fell victims to his evil 
designs. For a short time he held a position as assistant 
editor of a weekly Philadelphia publication called The 
Jester. When this venture failed he took up daily news- 
paper work as a reporter on the Philadelphia Record, 
taking general assignments, until, his past having leaked 
out, he relates that he was chained to a desk and told to 
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write jokes, and when finished with this line of work he 
was unchained and turned loose with the other reporters. 

This kept up for six years, when he went on the staff 
of the New York Herald, where he remained for two 
years, during which time he wrote no jokes. He is now 
back on the Philadelphia Record and is building himself 
a home at Greenwood Lake, New York, where he says 
he hopes to settle down to a peaceful old age, with moss 
growing all over him. 

The following random clippings are from his daily 
“ grind ”’: 

BARGAINS IN HEARTS. 


Dan Cupid is a merchant bold, 
Who deals in human hearts. 

He has them all, both young and old, 
Some whole, and some in parts. 

The damaged ones he keeps in stock — 
Of course, I mean the males — 

And all the thrifty maidens flock 

a To Cupid’s bargain sales. 


But Cupid doesn’t guarantee a heart, 

For lots of them are damaged by his dart, 
And that is why we all agree 
That marriage is a lottery ; 

For Cupid doesn’t guarantee a heart. 


Dan Cupid doesn’t advertise 
His bargain sale of hearts, 

But every maiden there who buys 
Most gleefully departs ; 

And if a heart is broken when 
She gets it home, you see, 

She straightway takes it back again, 
And wants a guarantee. 


But Cupid doesn’t guarantee a heart, 

For lots of them are damaged by his dart, 
And that is why we all agree 
That marriage is a lottery; 

For Cupid doesn’t guarantee a heart. 


[A dispatch from Denver the other day announced that 
former State Senator Swink, of Colorado, has succeeded 
in perfecting and growing a seedless watermelon. The 
following verse seeks to immortalize his name:] 

Go hide your head in shame, O smokeless powder, 
Likewise ye cowless milk and clamless chowder. 
Ye horseless carriage, once a nine days’ wonder, 
Avaunt! for we will soon have noiseless thunder. 
This is the age of less-less things, forsooth, 

Of painless dentistry and acheless tooth, 

Though that, indeed, is but a truthless lie, 

Which, for the sake of argument, pass by. 

The point is this: A man out West named Swink, 
A greater man than from his name you’d think, 
Has raised a thing that’s fairer than Troy’s Helen — 
A luscious, juicy, seedless watermelon ! 

Then hail to you, good Swink! The muse we woo, 
That you may know our hats are off to you! 


MUSINGS ON MATRIMONY. 
BY THE DYSPEPTIC PHILOSOPHER. 

A woman can make a fool of a man whenever he wants 
her to. 

One must occasionally be miserable to appreciate hap- 
piness. 

Without any reflection on mankind in general, it does 
seem strange that poor people have so many babies and 
rich people so many pups. 

Some men compel their wives to respect them, even if 
they have to do it with a club. 

A martyr is a man who lives up to his wife’s expecta- 
tions of him. 

Overheard in the Garden of Eden — “ You are a nasty, 
mean, horrid old thing, so there!” exclaimed Eve. “I 
suppose next you will threaten to go home to mamma,” 
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taunted Adam. Then, realizing the bitterness of nature’s 
handicap, Eve burst into tears. 

A fool is he who, never any wiser, 

Will hoard his copper pennies like a miser, 

While opportunities, with none to spare, 

He squanders like a bloated millionaire. 

Mrs. Guzzler. (as Guzzler comes in unsteadily at 3 
A.M.)—“ You have no excuse for coming home at this 
hour and in this condition.” Guzzler —“I had one, my 
dear, and it was a dandy, but I can’t think what it was.” 

That money talks, of course, is true; 
It greets us on the fly. 

Oh, would that it said ‘‘ How d’ye do? ” 
As often as ‘* Good-bye! ” 

“ Relative values count for everything,” says the Man- 
ayunk Philosopher. ‘“ A woman will eat her breakfast in 
a $50 kimona, but she will kick like a steer if her husband 
comes to the table in his 50-cent pajamas.” 

A subterfuge has many hues, 
A fabric gay, forsooth, 
Which modesty can always use 

To drape the naked truth. 

Little Willie had drawn a picture of a man and was 
showing it to his mother. “I don’t think that is a very 
good drawing,” said Willie’s mamma. “ The man seems 
crooked.” “ Yes, I know,” replied Willie. ‘You see, he’s 
a politician.” 





SOME GOOD SORTS. 


A quiet tongue maketh a full stick and helps to make a 
clean proof. 

Dust is the worst foe of type. 
it by frequent blowing out. 

Damp paper requires less ink than dry. Think of this 
and don’t overload the damp proofs with ink. 

An excellent proof-paper is the double French royal 
(25-lb. 24 by 38). It cuts into convenient sizes and 
shapes for either galley or job proofs. 

Don’t use an em and a two-em quad to fill the space of 
three ems. You may thus lock up many of your em quads 
so that should you have a run on them they will be short. 

Where a thick and a thin space are put together in a 
line always put the thinner on the right-hand side. In a 
quad-line reverse this. The benefit of the practice will be 
found when one comes to distribute the matter. 

If you must warm type for distribution —a practice 
that should be avoided, however — do it by pouring tepid 
water over it. Under no circumstances hold a handful 
against a stovepipe or other hot metal surface; it is liable 
to produce paralysis of the hands and arms — and injure 
the type besides. 

When setting or distributing type at a case on an ordi- 
nary stand, see that all the cases below are pushed clear 
into the rack. Then, if any types are dropped, they will 
fall to the floor, where they can be seen and picked up. 
Otherwise they may fall in the cases below and be lost, and 
perhaps at some future time give the proofreader ample 
opportunity to write “ w. f.” 

For an accent case take a quadruple case, which con- 
tains 196 boxes. The ordinary vowel accents can be 
placed in it and leave three rows of boxes at the right 
hand, besides a row across the bottom. Begin with the 
caps. and follow with lower-case, italic caps. and lower-case, 
then the small caps. The divisions can be marked by 
painting a row of partitions in either black or white, from 
top to bottom of the case. The extra boxes can be used 
for other accents and similar sorts. If the case is kept in 
a stand, there need be no difficulty in finding the accents 
when wanted. — The Practical Printer. 


Keep your cases free of 
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DISCIPLES OF FRANKLIN. 
NO. IV.— JAMES L. LEE. 


R. JAMES L. LEE was born at Halifax, York- 
shire, England, July 19, 1839, and at the age 
of twelve years was apprenticed to the print- 
ing trade and for two years worked at it in 
his native town of Halifax. 

In 1853 his parents decided to come to Amer- 
ica and naturally young James, then fourteen years of 
age, came with them. The family traveled as far west 
as La Salle, Illinois, by rail, that being the end of the 
railway at that time. From La Salle they took a stage 
and finally settled at Le Claire, Iowa, but as Lee was in: 
love with his art and there being no opportunity there to 
finish his trade, he went to Davenport, Iowa, and in 1857 
graduated as a full-fledged journeyman printer, and in 
those days this meant an all-round training in the craft 
that the present day specialist can hardly appreciate. 

He went to Pike’s Peak in 1860, the year of “ Pike’s 

Peak or bust,” and after trying his luck in the mines, con- 

cluded to try a more civilized way of gaining a livelihood 











JAMES L. LEE. 


and returned to Denver and secured a job on the Denver 
Mountaineer. Early in 1861 the proprietors, James T. 
Coleman and John C. Moore, desiring to go south to raise 
troops, sold the Mountaineer to Byers & Daily, publishers 
of the Rocky Mountain News. 

In that early day Denver was entirely unprotected, 
owing to the Government calling all troops from the fron- 
tier. Many of the residents of Denver worked with arms 
close at hand. The printers in the News office were sup- 
plied with double-barreled shotguns loaded with buckshot, 
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and although not called into use, there were times when 
the Indians were extremely restless and it was thought 
that they might swoop down on the settlement, in which 
event the home guard would have had to turn out. Mr. 
Lee was foreman of the News job office till September, 
1862, when he returned to the States. His experience on 
the plains during these years, if given, would read like 
chapters from Mark Twain’s “ Roughing It.” 

He came to Chicago in 1863, worked for Dunlop, Sewell 
& Spalding on The Little Corporal, a patriotic little maga- 
zine for children. He next had a position with S. P. 
Rounds, at 46 State street, in 1864, and had charge of the 

_ Sanitary Fair, a paper published during the great Sanitary 
Fair held during that year to aid the Union Hospitals, and 
of which Mary Livermore was the moving spirit. Will- 
iam Cullen Bryant was editor, and Mr. Lee recounts with 
a great deal of pleasure the delightful chats he had with 
that grand old man, whom he pronounces the first of 
American poets. 

Early in 1865 he had a call to Jerry S. Thompson & Co., 
then the leading railroad and color printers of the city. 
Mr. Lee was right in his element now, and was soon given 
the foremanship, retaining that position until 1870, when 
he resigned to go into business with Paul Shniedewend 
for the purpose of handling type, presses and printing 
materials, and running an electrotype foundry. 

In a reminiscent mood Mr. Lee tells of his first job in 
Chicago setting type for a firm he calls B. & B. for short. 
Striking the job the middle of the week, his “ string” went 
to the desk to be measured on Saturday. The boss made it 
several hundred less than it really measured, when he 
asked to have it again measured, which was done, a string 
being used for this purpose. At each galley length Mr. B. 
“ smouched ” to such an extent that Lee told him “if he 
could not have a correct measure they might keep the 
whole lot,” which they did. 

In the great fire of October 9, 1871, the business of 
Shniedewend & Lee was destroyed. Nothing daunted, they 
started in temporary quarters on the West Side, and when 
Jamieson & Morse erected a brick building at 240 Madison 
street (the first brick building in the burned district), 
Shniedewend & Lee rented the second floor and soon had 
their electrotype foundry in full swing, often running 
eighteen hours a day. They continued in the electrotype 
business and manufacturing of electrotype, stereotype and 
printing machinery until 1893. In that year Mr. Lee 
organized and became president of the Challenge Machinery 
Company, making a specialty of the manufacture of print- 
ing-presses, paper-cutters and other labor-saving machin- 
ery and materials for printers. The Challenge Machinery 
Company was located at Leo street and Archer avenue, 
Chicago, until June, 1903, at which time it was removed 
to its large new factory at Grand Haven, Michigan. A 
branch office is maintained at 127-129 Market street, Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Lee is known to most of the older members of the 
craft throughout the Northwest, having traveled in the 
interest of the Campbell presses from 1875 to 1890. He is 
an honorary member of several press associations of the 
Northwest and used to take an active interest in the busi- 
ness and social events at their annual meetings. Mr. Lee 
is a member of the Illinois Press Association, Old-Time 
Printers’ Association and Masonic Lodge. For years he 
has been a member of the Old-Time Printers’ Associa- 
tion of Chicago, and delights in swapping stories of the 
early sixties with the old-timers. At present he is enjoy- 
ing a well-earned vacation at his home in Pasadena, 
California. 
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JOHN CANTY. 

John Canty was born in Cobourg, Ontario, March 28, 
1849. He started in the printing business in 1863 at Port 
Hope, Ontario; joined Toronto Typographical Union, No. 
91, in June, 1867. He came to Chicago in December, 1873, 





JOHN CANTY. 


and was employed on the Inter Ocean from July, 1874, to 
March, 1900, and since that time has been on the Herald. 

He represented Chicago Typographical Union as dele- 
gate in Chicago in 1893 and also at Birmingham in 1901. 





STUDIES OF THE VERNACULAR. 

“ Saylil!” exclaimed the girl at the handkerchief 
counter. 

“Wotsmatter now?” asked the girl at the ribbon 
counter. 

“ Aintchoogittin nufteet? ” 

“ Wojjaskin thatfur? ” 

“ Yooralookinkina thin.” 

“ Aintnuther! ” 

“Yartoo. Betterficksher back hair. Scummin down.” 

“ Quitcherrubberin. Mine jeroan biz.” 

But she fixed her back hair. 

“ Saylil! ” 

“ Saycherseff.” 

“ Jevvergitcherforchun told? ” 

“ Yeh — wunsertwice. Ever gitchoors? ” 

“Yeh. Ootole juh?” 

“ Erdkitsmith sayinso. 

“ Notchett.” 

“ Thinkitwill? ” 

“Lykaznot. Letchoono fit does.” 

“Sayjen. Juno Kittenbills keepincumpny? ” 

“ Awka moff! ” 

“ Stroo zima stannineer.” 

“ Howjeerit? ” 

“Sallright. Yooleerabout it soonuff. Sayjen, canchoo- 
ketch on ” 

“ Say, there, you girls!” interrupted the floorwalker, 
who happened along at this moment. “Go back to your 
customers!” —C. W. Taylor in the Chicago Tribune. 


Cumtroo? ” 








THE INLAND PRINTER is worthy to be in the hands of 
every printer in the land, because it will make a good 
printer better and a poor printer good. — George E. Lewis, 
Bryantville, Massachusetts. 
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‘P[ACHINE (GuPogrrioN 





BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are 
invited. All queries received will be promptly answered in this 
department. Address, The Inland Printer Company, 120-130 
Sherman street, Chicago. 

Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available pl gist 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on request. 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of availabl 1 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 
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The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


FACSIMILE SIMPLEX KeEyBoaRps.— Printed on heavy ledger paper. 15 
cents. 

THE MECHANICAL DETAILS OF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ADJUSTMENT.— 
By Frank Evans, Linotype Machinist. $3, postpaid. 

Tue LinotyPeE OPERATOR’s CoMPANION.—A treatise on how to operate 
and care for the Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 

LinotyrE OPERATOR-MACHINIST’s GuUIDE.— By S. Sandison. Contains 
thirty-six pages of information, with adjustments and suggestions for Lino- 
type operators. Vest-pocket size. Price, $1. 

Correct KreyBoarRD FINGERING.— By John S. Thompson. A pamphlet of 
16 pages, containing a system of fingering the Linotype keyboard for the 
acquirement of speed in operating, with diagrams and practice lists. 25 
cents. 

Srupss’ ManuaLt.— By William Henry Stubbs, holder of speed record. 
A practical treatise on Linotype keyboard manipulation. Should be in 
the possession of every operator with an ambition to become a “ swift.” 
Cloth, 39 pages, $1. 

FACSIMILE LinotyPE KeEyYBoARDS.—An exact reproduction of the latest 
two-letter Linotype keyboard, showing position of small-caps., etc. Printed 
on heavy manila stock. Location of keys and ‘‘ motion ”’ learned by practice 
on these facsimiles. Instructions are attached, giving full information as 
to manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 

MopErN Book Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Fourth vol- 
ume of the series on “‘ The Practice of Typography.” A thoroughly com- 
prehensive treatise on the mechanical details of modern book composition, 
by hand and machine, including valuable contributions on Linotype operat- 
ing and mechanism. Cloth, 12mo, 477 pages, $2. 

History oF Composing MacHines.— By John S. Thompson. A compre- 
hensive history of the art of mechanically setting type, from the earliest 
record — 1822 —down to date; descriptions and illustrations of over one 
hundred different methods. A complete classified list of patents granted on 
typesetting machines in both Great Britain and the United States is given. 
This is a revision of the articles, ‘‘ Composing Machines — Past and Pres- 
ent,”’ published serially in Tue INLAND PRINTER. 216 pages. Bound in full 
leather, soft, $4; cloth, $3; postpaid. 

THe MECHANISM OF THE LinoTtyPpE.— By John S. Thompson. Revised 
Second Edition. The standard text-book on the Linotype machine. Full 
information and instructions regarding the new Pica and Double-magazine 
Linotypes. Every adjustment fully described and illustrated, with additional 
matter concerning the handling of tools, ete. A full list of technical ques- 
tions for the use of the student. Fifty illustrations. Twenty-nine chapters, 
as follows: Keyboard and Magazine, Assembler, Spaceband Box, Line- 
delivery Carriage, Friction Clutch, First Elevator, Second-elevator Transfer, 
Second Elevator, Distributor Box, Distributor, Vise-automatic Stop, Mold 
Disk, Metal-pot, Pump Stop, Automatic Gas Governors, The Cams, How to 
Make Changes, The Trimming Knives, Erecting a Machine, Two-letter 
Attachment, Oiling and Wiping, The Pica Machine, Double-magazine 
Machine, Plans for Installing, Tools, Measurement of Matter, Definitions of 
Mechanical Terms, List of Adjustments, List of Questions, Things You 
Should Not Forget. Bound in flexible leather for the pocket, making it 
handy for reference. 218 pages. Price, $2, postpaid. 


A CANADIAN branch of the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany has been established in Toronto, Canada. Excel- 
lently situated premises have been secured at 51 King 
street, West, near Bay street. Mr. Bland, a Canadian, 
is the resident manager, and Mr. E. L. Roberts, of Brook- 
lyn, New York, is the machinist. The standard machine 


and the Junior are on exhibition, and a full line of sup- 
plies will be kept'in stock. The telephone number of the 
new branch is M. 4590. 

THE remarkable spread of the new business acquired 
by the Chicago branch of the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, under the management of Mr. George E. Lincoln, 
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is shown by the announcement that the offices will be 
moved to still larger quarters in the near future. This is 
the third move in three years to larger premises. The 
branch has secured a desirable location in the Ludington 
building, 521 to 531 Wabash avenue, where an extent of 
165 by 63 feet, giving eleven thousand square feet of floor 
space, will allow breathing time before Colonel Lincoln’s 
energy will demand still greater scope. 


MEASUREMENT OF MATTER AND ORDER OF MAKING 
CHANGES.— H. S. N., Detroit, Michigan: “Can you tell 
me how to go at it to measure up a string — find out the 
ems in the different sizes? You might give me the order 
of changes also.” Answer.— The latest edition of “ The 
Mechanism of the Linotype” says regarding measurement 
of matter: “To ascertain the number of ems of a certain 
body in a given length of line, multiply the length of line 
in picas by 12 and divide by size of body. Example: How 
many ems eight-point in a line thirteen ems pica long? 
18 X12=156. 156+8—19%—the number of eight- 
point ems in the line.” This edition also contains a table 
showing the number of lines of different sizes of type con- 
taining one thousand ems, together with a large amount of 
useful information not contained in the first edition. In 
making changes the following is the procedure: Lock 
verges, lock keyboard, disconnect keyrods, change maga- 
zine, change font distinguisher, connect keyrods, unlock 
keyboard, unlock verges, shut off machine and back it up, 
lower vise and push ejector through mold and change 
ejector, bring machine to normal position, change mold 
liners, close vise, change vise jaws, change knives, change 
assembler. 


WARPED MouTHPIECE.— H. P. C., Keokuk, Iowa, writes: 
“T am on thirteen-em measure, both ten and twelve-point 
slugs, and am continually getting back squirts. The first 
couple of slugs on the ten-point are all right, then the next 
becomes smooth on one end (the left) and metal accumu- 
lates on the mouthpiece. A couple more slugs and I have a 
squirt. The twelve-point works a little better, in that I can 
get more slugs before a squirt. The mouthpiece burner 
under the pot consists of a tube the length of the mouth- 
piece. I ran one week with mouthpiece burner full blast 
and did nicely. Then it gave trouble, and I turned it down 
gradually, but not very far before the face of slugs got 
cold. All kinds of ‘ doctors’ have been around; some say 
‘heat your mouthpiece,’ others ‘ cool it.’ How can I over- 
come this difficulty and also allow for fluctuations in gas?” 
Answer.— The trouble you are having is due entirely to a 
warped mouthpiece. If the slug shows bright only at one 
end after a few casts are made, perhaps you can swing the 
pot forward on that end enough to make it square with 
the mold. If this does not prevent the trouble the mouth- 
piece will have to be trued up with a file after making the 
test with prussian blue to determine what points are too 
high. Get a copy of the revised book on “ The Mechanism 
of the Linotype” and you will find it of great assistance. 
Your pressure governor should take care of fluctuations in 
gas pressure. The float in the governor must be free to 
move up and down under pressure of the hand. 


REPLACING A CRUCIBLE.— A. W., Atchison, Kansas: 
“When I set up this plant, over a year ago, one of the 
mills had a pot-crucible mouthpiece which leaked at right- 
hand end during the cast, dripping metal on the back mold- 
wiper felt, which, when large enough, dropped down to 
the floor. To stop the leak I plastered the place over with 
ground asbestos, which has been fairly successful. I 
placed a new mouthpiece in last night and the leak still 
continues exactly as before. Kindly suggest a remedy and 
explain the cause of the leakage. Using the ‘ pot-mouth 
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drift,’ I placed it carefully and firmly against left-hand 
end of mouthpiece and twenty-five medium blows landed 
the old mouthpiece as far to the right as it could go; 
with a pair of pliers the key-gib was pulled out, then 
mouthpiece drawn to the left and removed. After thor- 
oughly wiping the crucible lips, a quarter-inch piece fell 
off the lower left-hand lip’s corner. Examination of left 
end of mouthpiece showed a battered end, yet it was O. K. 
when I started driving — wherein was I at fault? With 
a mixture of oil and graphite on edges of mouthpiece and 
gib (both new) I attempted to replace them: First, by 
inserting mouthpiece alone, then gib; but gib wouldn’t go 
in; second, by inserting mouthpiece half way and sliding 
in gib beneath and tapping gib and mouthpiece alternately, 
using a pig of metal and a hammer; holding the pig 
against mouthpiece or gib and tapping pig with hammer. I 
was afraid of using anything harder against mouthpiece. 
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Loosen front adjusting screws in pot legs and remove pot- 
leg caps, if machine is equipped with them. Now raise the 
pot high enough for the legs to clear the supporting rod 
and lower it in front of the rod and draw it forward and 
out. The pot cover must then be taken off, when the 
crucible can be pushed out from the bottom. You should 
have a supply of ground asbestos on hand and mix it with 
water sufficient to make it plastic, and repack the pot as it 
was originally. It might take half a day to complete the 
operation. 

WoMEN’sS WorK AND MEN’sS WAGES.—The leading edi- 
torial of the Chicago Examiner of recent date, under the 
heading, “ This is How a Woman Mechanic Gets $5 for a 
Day’s Work,” says: “ Thursday night the writer of this 
story, while walking through the Examiner’s composing- 
room, saw a woman setting type. She was the only 
woman at work in the office. Nearly fifty men printers, 





GRADUATING CLASS IN MACHINE COMPOSITION BRANCH, INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 
A. L. McCall, E. W. Stahl, Max Gerlach, W. L. Anderson. 


I could not get the gib-key in far enough by a quarter of 
an inch, so I cut off that much from left end to allow pot 
to lock up. I cut off a half inch from end of old gib, filed 
it a little and tapped it in gently from the right-hand end 
to under the end of mouthpiece. I used the pot-mouth drift 
against gib along under mouthpiece to seat it firmly by 
tapping the other end of the drift with a hammer. What 
is the proper way to perform this operation of replacing 
mouthpiece, in detail? Wherein did I err? I have ordered 
a new crucible assembled, to have on hand should I be 
unable to use this one. What is the best way to take old 
one out? What is the correct way to properly insert new 
one? How long should the complete operation take?” 
Answer.—The drift you used must have slipped and broken 
the piece off the crucible lips, though perhaps this will not 
cause you trouble, as the leak is on the other end. If you 
will use a mixture of red lead and boiled linseed oil, it may 
be better than oil and graphite on the edges of the mouth- 
piece. You were in error in the placing of the parts. If 
you had reversed the process used in removing them, you 
could not have gone wrong. First, place the mouthpiece 
in the crucible; then put gib in position and drive the 
mouthpiece into place from the right-hand end. Never 
drive against the gib. It will certainly bend or break. A 
new crucible should not be necessary. To replace the 
crucible, turn machine until first elevator descends; then 
lower vise to second position. Remove mold disk shield. 
Disconnect pot lever and remove it. Disconnect plunger 
and remove it. 


Remove burner connections and governor. 


proofreaders, machine tenders and others belonging to the 
Typographical Union were at work on the floor. The 
woman was doing a man’s work, or a woman’s work. 
‘How much does that woman get for her day’s work?’ 
the writer asked the proofreader. The proofreader said: 
‘She is a full-fledged member of the printers’ union. In 
the printers’ union there is no distinction as to sex. If a 
woman is a good mechanic she has the same wages, rights 
and privileges as men, and we see that she gets them. This 
woman can vote on all propositions. She can talk out in 
meeting and she can hold any office within our gift.’ 
‘What does this woman earn?’ ‘ The same as we do. She 
gets $5 for seven and one-half hours’ work. But, in this 
office, she gets $5 for seven hours’ actual work. The 
Examiner and the Chicago American give the printers half 
an hour for lunch.’ ‘If an effort were made to pay this 
woman less than the men, what would be the result?’ 
‘There would be a strike.’ ‘ But those who. pay women less 
wages than men in non-union trades say it does not cost 
a woman as much to live as a man, and, therefore, being 
able to live on less, she does not need as high wages.’ ‘I 
will answer that question by asking another: “If a 
woman does as much work as a man, ought she not to have 
the same wages?” But we printers dispute the first propo- 
sition. It costs a woman just as much to live as she ought 
to live as it costs a man to live as he ought to live. A 
working woman needs as many clothes as a man. They 
cost as much. She ought to have the same sort of food, 
the same sort of heated room and the same sort of well- 
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ventilated room. When women of good habits do not 
spend as much to live as men of good habits, they are 
depriving themselves of food or clothing that is necessary. 
No, the woman union printer gets the same wage, the same 
hours and the same privileges as the man union printer. 
That is one of the benefits that union printers confer on 
humanity.’” The Examiner goes on at great length to 
extol the cause of trade-unionism. There is, however, 
another view of the case in this particular instance, and 
it is of general application to men as well as to women, 
union and non-union. First of all, be worth the money. 
Even the union ean not hold you in your position if you 
are not worth the minimum. Two years ago the woman 
referred to in the editorial quoted was working in another 
city as a compositor at the union scale of $9 per week. 
She came to the Inland Printer Technical School and took 
a six weeks’ course of instruction on the Linotype machine. 
It cost her $60 and her living expenses. She is not the 
only woman who has bettered her condition in the same 
way. More than six hundred printers, men and women, 
have been graduated from the machine composition branch 
of the Inland Printer Technical School since its inception 
in August, 1902. In many cases they have increased their 
earning capacity one hundred per cent and more. While 
benefiting themselves, they have also benefited their 
employers, in that they are competent workmen and worth 
what they receive. A better feeling between employer 
and employed must result from a more general observance 
by the craft of the necessity for returning full value for 
wages received. 


STATUS OF THE LINOTYPING ART. — The present year, 
1906, is an unusual one in the history of the Linotype 
machine, in that it witnesses no expiring patents on the 
Linotype. This is a condition which prevailed only once 
since Mergenthaler took out his first patent and will prob- 
ably not occur again for many years. Strange to say, no 
patents for Linotype improvements were issued during 
the years 1887 or 1889. Although all patents issued prior 
to 1889 expired with the outgoing year, the art of Lino- 
typing advanced so rapidly during that stage that very 
little of the mechanisms employed in the early machines 
are used in the present form of Linotype, so patents issued 
therefor which have now expired did not apply to present 
structures except to a limited extent. Of course, the broad 
patents on casting lines from assembled matrix lines, 
granted to Mergenthaler in 1885, have expired, as also the 
broad combination of setting, casting and distributing 
mechanisms for a line of matrices. Also the casting of a 
line from wedge-justified matrices and the distributing of 
matrices by means of the permuted toothed rail, which 
patents were taken out in 1886, have expired. But the expi- 
ration of these patents, while important, has not been 
sufficient to open the field, and they were incorporated in 
machines of a type which are now obsolete. While the 
present year will witness no change in the status of Lino- 
type patents, important events are pending, as during the 
year 1890 some of the most important Linotype patents 
were issued and will therefore have run their seventeen- 
year-course in 1907. The patents of September 16, 1890, 
disclose in broad form the present style of Linotype and 
its magazine matrix, escapement and delivery mechanisms, 
transferring, justifying and aligning devices, its tempera- 
ture-regulating and matrix-distributing mechanisms — in 
fact, the organized machine known as the “ square-base ” 
Linotype, hundreds of which were sold and many of which 
are still in operation. However, the controlling patent, 


that issued to J. W. Schneckers May 3, 1892, on an appli- 
cation filed in 1885, which covers broadly wedge justifi- 
ers in any form, does not expire until 1909 and any 
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form of machine which employs such a justifying device 
would be prevented from coming into use by infringement 
of this patent, which is now owned by the Mergenthaler 
Company. 

MOoNOTYPE SCALE IN ENGLAND.—A friendly agreement 
for rates payable to members of the Typographical Asso- 
ciation, working the Monotype keyboard, both ’stab and 
piece, has been signed, the details being as follows: ’Stab 
Work.—The rate of wages shall be arranged to give oper- 
ators on the Monotype keyboard an advance of 12% per 
cent, as a minimum, on the case rates agreed to as fair 
by the representative employers and workmen in the vari- 
ous towns. The weekly hours for operators shall be as 
the case hours of the town, not exceeding fifty-two and 
one-half for day work and forty-eight for night work; the 
hours for each day or night’s work to be fixed and defined, 
and subject to a fortnight’s notice of change. All time 
worked before or after the defined hours shall be paid for 
at the rate of time and a quarter the first three hours, 
and time and a half for any further hours worked each 
day or night. That duly recognized apprentices who have 
served three years of their apprenticeship shall be allowed 
to work on the keyboard, such apprentices to be reckoned 
in the number allowed by rule to each office. Apprentices 
may occupy keyboards in proportion of one to each three 
in the office, but-where there are less than three keyboards, 
or in the case of an irregular number, the time in which 
apprentices may be employed on them shall not be more 
than one-third of the time the keyboards are worked. 
Operators transferred from keyboard to case, or vice versa, 
shall receive the higher scale of payment for the period in 
the course of which the change is made. Periods are to 
be reckoned from the start to the principal meal time, and 
from the principal meal time to the close of work. This 
clause shall not be read so as to work operators beyond 
the hours agreed to in clause 2, without overtime. In 
offices which are worked, by agreement, in conformity with 
the rules of the Typographical Association, all operators 
shall be members of the Typographical Association. On 
the introduction of keyboards into any office, preference 
shall, as far as possible, be given to the members of the 
companionship into which they are introduced. Members 
of the Typographical Association learning to become key- 
board operators shall work for a period of not more than 
three months at the ordinary ’stab (case) wages of the 
town. Operators employed on night shifts shall be entitled 
to an extra remuneration of fifteen per cent on the machine 
’stab day rate. One week to be the minimum period for 
a night shift. The hours not to exceed forty-eight per 
week, and to be fixed and defined as in clause 2. Piece 
Work.— When working on piece, the rate payable to 
operators shall be twenty-five per cent of the current 
case day rate of the branch for brevier, exclusive of cor- 
rections, with a minimum rate of 1%d. per thousand. 
Operators employed on night work shall be entitled to an 
extra remuneration of fifteen per cent of their earnings. 
Operators shall be guaranteed a minimum of not less than 
thirty-five hours per week. The ’stab machine rate to be 
charged for all time short of these hours. The weekly 
hours shall be as stated in clause 2. In all cases where 
piece operators are called upon to work overtime, 4d. per 
hour for the first three hours in any one day or night, 
and 5d. per hour afterward, in excess of the matter set, 
shall be charged. In case of failure of copy when working 
overtime, the operator shall be paid for any time he is 
kept waiting at the machine ’stab rate, in addition to such 
overtime rate. Twelve lines shall constitute a “take,” 
less than that number to be charged as a take. An operator 
lifting the first take of an article shall, if the heading be 
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set by the “house” or by the operator on the machine, 
charge it at the machine rate of composition; but if set 
by the operator at case, he shall charge it at the ordinary 
case rate. The “house” shall be responsible for the 
up-keep of head-line cases. Time lost by operators through 
being required to change the lay of any section of the 
keyboards, or through machines breaking down, shall be 
charged at the machine ’stab rate. The aggregate of lost 
time to be charged at the close of the day or night’s work, 
as follows: Ten minutes or less than 25 minutes, quarter 
of an hour; 25 minutes or less than 40 minutes, half an 


_ 


| 
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quotations, booksellers’ and tradesmen’s catalogues, diction- 
aries, small caps and italic matter, etc., to be charged one- 
fourth extra. Matter which requires casting off to ascer- 
tain proper widths, for the purpose of ranging, with or 
without headings or rules, whether such matter consists 
of words or figures, each justification or arrangement to 
be considered a column; and when there are three columns 
of such matter, one-third extra shall be charged; four or 
five columns, one-half extra; six or more columns, double. 
When copy is badly or illegibly written, or such as to cause 
unnecessary delay to the operator, one-fourth extra shall 





“ PLAYED OUT.” 


Courtesy Clayton E. Wheeler, foreman Speers & Howard, Sidney, Iowa. 


hour; 40 minutes or less than 50 minutes, three-quarters 
of an hour; 50 minutes, one hour. Each operator shall be 
allowed one hour per week for cleaning his machine, the 
same to be charged at the machine ’stab rate. All matter 
set to a measure containing twenty-one ems or less of its 
own body shall be charged one-sixth extra. Matter above 
four lines composed in other than ordinary English (dia- 
lects) to be charged one-fourth extra. Foreign languages 
one-half extra. In cases where an operator is called upon 
to insert blocks or initial letters after the matter has been 
cast, one line extra shall be charged for every two lines 
handled. Where space for the blocks or initial letters is 
clearly indicated on the copy, and the “house” inserts 
them, no extra charge shall be made by the operator. 
Cut-in headings or cut-in notes inserted by the operator 
shall carry a charge of twice the full width of the matter 
in which they appear for the full depth provided for such 
heading or note. All standing headings in newspapers to 
be charged by the operator at Monotype rate. Leads cast 
on the shank in all cases to be charged one-half of the 
additional depth. Measurement to be made from the galley 
proofs as they come from the casting machine. Matter 
run on, consisting of a minimum or six lines of names, 
names and addresses, price-lists, prize-lists, stock exchange 


be charged. Definition of bad copy to be arranged between 
the chapel and the overseer. 


RECENT PATENTS ON TYPESETTING MACHINERY. 


Escapement Mechanism.— J. R. Rogers, Brooklyn, New 
York, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New 
York city. Filed September 2, 1905. Issued January 2, 
1906. No. 808,873. 

Assembler Indicator— J. H. W. Knoop, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Filed October 1, 1904. Issued January 2, 
1906. No. 808,931. 

Knife Wiper—F. A. Pettit, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Filed April 6, 1905. Issued January 16, 1906. No. 810,079. 

Magazine Lock.— D. S. Kennedy, Brooklyn, New York, 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York 
city. Filed February 3, 1905. Issued January 16, 1906. 
No. 810,153. 

Matrix Aligning Mechanism.— J. E. Saffery, Brooklyn, 
New York, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
New York city. Filed October 24, 1905. Issued January 
16, 1906. No. 810,173. 

Simplex Distributor— H. C. Hensel, Chicago, Illinois. 
Filed August 24, 1905. Issued January 16, 1906. No. 
810,205. 
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Contributions of practical value are solicited for this depart- 
ment. Remittances will be made for acceptable articles on 
receipt of manuscript. Address, The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. 


GETTING A CIRCULAR PRINT FROM A SQUARE CUT. 


It often occurs, and especially in a country office, that 
a printer desires to get a circular print from a square cut. 
He may have in the office a square half-tone or etching of 
some scenic view or portrait, which for some particular job 
could be used again to a very great advantage if it were 
only round or oval instead of square. In fact, it may be 
absolutely necessary that he use such a cut, and possibly 
he may not have time to wait until he could send to the city 
engravers and have another made. Anyway, if he could 
use the square one, he would save that much on the job. 
I have found myself in that position a number of times, 
when a circular print from a square cut in stock was the 
solution of what otherwise would have proven a difficult 
problem in the matter of tirne, and, “necessity being the 
mother of invention,” I have found or discovered a very 
simple way of always having that solution at hand. It 
may be original, or it may not be; I shall not attempt to 
say. Anyway, it was omitted from my apprenticeship, and 
I do not believe that the process is, at least, in common 
use. 

The only things required for the work are a few sheets 
of thin manila wrapping-paper, some good paste and a 
small quantity of vaselin. The cut is locked in the chase 
and an impression taken on the tympan. Then take two 
sheets of the manila paper and cut in their center ovals 
or circles the size it is desired that the print should be. 
The interior edge of these ovals or circular holes must be 
perfectly smooth and even. Over one side of each sheet, 
around the hole, spread a very thin coat of vaselin — just 
enough to cause the paper to appear oily —and for this 
coat to form a margin wide enough so that when the square 
cut is laid over the oval or circle it will come in contact 
with only the oiled paper. Lay the vaselined surface of 
each sheet together so that the holes correspond, and then 
paste them to the “ grippers” of the jobber in a position 
so that when they come down against the bed of the press 
the oval or circular hole will leave exposed through it only 
the part of the impression on the tympan that is desired 
to be printed. The oval or circular pieces of manila cut 
from the sheets should then be trimmed just a very little 
and pasted to the tympan as an underlay to the part of the 
cut to be printed. The press is now ready for work. The 
square cut will print through the opening and each time an 
impression is taken the margin unused will be printed upon 
the vaselined paper shield. The vaselin on the interior 
sides of the doubled manila sheets should not be in a quan- 
tity so that it will either work through to mar the printed 
paper or to show in the ink on the rollers. It is merely for 
the purpose of giving elasticity to the shield and to prevent 
the continued impressions from making it gummy. The 
shield will last for thousands of impressions. 

This same process can be used to make small square 
prints from large cuts of any kind and for many other 
such purposes that will readily be realized by the printer. 
I have used it many times and in many different ways, and 


good results have always been obtained. It is cheap, quick 

and simple, and can be used almost daily in every print- 

shop. C. A. BYERs. 
LAYING JOB FONTS. 

When job fonts are laid in cap. and triple cases and 
used in regular case stands it will be found a great con- 
venience to have figures begin in the second tier of boxes 
from the top and let the 8, 9 and 0 run over into the tier 
below on the right side of the case. Put the diphthongs 
and little-used characters into the boxes commonly used 
for the figures. In this manner, when the case is in use, it 
will always be secure in the rack, as it will not have to be 
drawn out as far as in the old way, nor held by the knee or 
otherwise sustained when setting from the figure boxes. 

WOOD TYPE. 

The inconvenience caused by the frequent unconscious 
“turning” of letters when setting wood type can be avoided 
if compositors will mark the letters and figures commonly 
subject to these variations in the same manner as metal 
type is nicked. Another hint about wood type that is well 
to put into practice: After printing, clean the type with 
machine oil instead of benzin. Machine oil will keep the 
face smooth and perfect, while benzin will cause it to 
become rough and dry. Machine oil can also be used to 
advantage in wiping wood furniture in job forms, and it 
will preserve its life to a great extent and prevent its 
becoming warped, dry and cracked. Put machine oil on all 
new wood-base cuts before using and it will help to resist 
water, should they come in contact with it, and also prevent 
them from swelling and thus warping the printing plate. 

While speaking of wood type, it might be well to advise 
compositors not to despoil wood type by cutting away the 
under part of descending letters to make them line. Your 
conscience will bother you, or should, when these letters, 
after a few impressions, begin to show signs of weakness, 
and in a short time break off entirely. “ Build up” to the 
line; it’s the workmanlike and the safe way. 

THE PLANER. 

Wipe off the face of a planer before placing it upon the 
form and see that there is no grit or metal clinging to it; 
then think of the costly material that lies under the planer 
and let your hand and mallet descend with due regard for 
the type. The competency of a man is questioned when a 
resounding rap is given the planer, and especially when he 
uses a piece of wood furniture in the place of a planer. 
The wood furniture is too light and thin for planing and 
the blow of a mallet will descend to the type with twice the 
force a planer will deliver. Here’s an illustration that 
should make the difference in the two ways of planing a 
form painfully apparent: Place your finger under the 
planer and give it the blow you usually would to plane a 
form; lay aside the planer and substitute a piece of wood 
furniture, still keeping your finger underneath, and strike 
this a blow with the same force. 

LOCKING UP. 

When you are about to lock a form, have everything 
even and firm before using the key. Use thumb and fingers 
and see that the ends of lines are not binding on the leads. 
If two detached parts make the form, see that each is 
straight and true. With everything O. K. and quoins well 
tightened with the fingers, span the left hand over the form 
and press the furniture firmly downward against the stone 
on the head, left and foot of the form, and you can prevent 
“springs ” in all light forms. CLINTON J. PEACOCK. 





“THE poet Southey said somewhere, and I quite agree 
with him, that one of the greatest of earthly pleasures is 
the correction of proof-sheets.”” — Dean Stanley. 
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Dorsey Series in display 
Made by 
INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 
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THE ROTH PIANOS 





N presenting this booklet our aim has 
been to place before you the facts 
concerning the manufacture of pianos 

—and Roth pianos in particular—in such 
a clear and concise manner as will enable 
the prospective purchaser to bring intelli- 
gent judgment to bear on his selection. 
The first consideration in the choice of a 
piano should be its wearing qualities. 
Fine feathers may make fine birds, but a 
fine coat of varnish will not prevent a 
cheap piano from speedily acquiring that 
‘*tin pan’’ sound. 


The selection of a piano is a problem 
which at some time enters nearly every 
home. This is especially true at the 
present time, for instead of being a luxury 
the piano is to-day regarded as almost a 
necessity. For this reason the purchaser 
will naturally desire an instrument that 
age will not affect—that will be as good 
after ten years’ service as when new. 


Our prices are as low as the famous 
Roth standard of piano manufacture will 
permit. It is not the highest-priced piano 
made. Its price is high enough to insure 
the very best of material and workman- 
ship, yet low enough to warrant careful 
consideration of the most prudent buyer. 
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Chester Methodist 
Church::Seventieth 
and Maywood Streets 


Tuesday Evening, May 3 
At 8 O’clock 











Miss Bessie Smith : Soprano 
Miss Amy Johnson : Contralto 
Mr. Samuel Merwin : Tenor 
Mr. Thomas Brown : _ Basso 


Miss Caroline Weber : Reader 

















Programme 


Soprano Solo - - - 
Miss Bessie Smith 


‘‘Evening Bells’’ - - 
Quartette 


Reading . - - - 
Miss Caroline Weber 


‘‘Spring Melody’’ - - 


Miss Amy Johnson 


Duet. ‘“‘YouandI’’ - - 
Miss Smith and Mr. Merwin 


‘‘Summer Days’’ - . 
Mr. Thomas Brown 


Reading . - ~ - 


Miss Caroline Weber 


‘“‘The Merry Rover’’ - 
Quartette 


Selected 
onuiiieal 
Selected 

Morris 
Samuels 

Hooley 
Selected 


Cramer 

















¢, When you send an order to us you may be assured that the work will be delivered * 
on time. 


Exceptional facilities enable us to produce the very best grade of printing 


Smith Printing Co. 


G, Printers of Catalogs, Booklets, Com- 
mercial’ Stationery, Legal Blanks,. Law 
Briefs, Programs, Advertising Novelties 


Corner of Washington and Dearborn Streets ::: Chicago 








New Caslon and Caslon Text in display 
Made by 

INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 

Saint Louis 
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Under this head will appear each month suggestive analysis 
and criticism of reproduced and reset specimens of job com- 
position, answers to queries and notes of general interest to 
job-printers. Address all communications and specimens for 
criticism in this department to The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. 

Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on request. 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

SPECIMENS OF BusINESS CARDS AND TICKETS — sixteen-page booklet — 25 
cents. 

SPECIMENS OF ENVELOPE CorNER CaArps — twenty-four-page booklet — 25 
cents. 

MoperRN LETTERPRESS DeEsicns.—A collection of designs for job composi- 
tion from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

SPECIMENS OF LETTER-HEADS.— Modern typework, printed in one, two 
and three colors and with tint-block effects. 50 cents. 


MENUS AND ProGcrams.— A collection of modern title-pages and programs, 
printed on cloth-finished and deckle-edge papers. 50 cents. 

AMERICAN MANUAL OF TyPoGRAPHY. New enlarged edition. 
heavy cover, cloth back, gold stamp, gilt top, 24 chapters. $4. 

IMPRESSIONS OF MODERN TyPE DesieNns. Thirty pages, 6 by 9, in colors, 
paper cover. Published to sell at 50 cents; reduced to 25 cents. 

Beran: SoME or His Work. Contains over one hundred demonstrations 
of combining art with the practical in commercial printing. 148 pages, 
9 by 12. $3. 

SPECIMENS OF BILL-HEADS.— Contains suggestions that are applicable to 
every-day requirements; in one, two and three colors, on a variety of colored 
papers. 25 cents. 

LECTURES FOR APPRENTICES.— Reprinted from THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Comprises General Work, Commercial Work and Stonework. 56 pages, fully 
illustrated, 25 cents. 

THE SToNEMAN.— By C. W. Lee. Latest and most complete handbook 
on imposition; with full list of diagrams and schemes for hand and 
machine folds. Convenient pocket size. 155 pages, $1, postpaid. 

ArT Bits.—A collection of proofs selected from odd issues — half-tones, 
three-color prints, engravers’ etchings, etc.— neatly mounted on harmonious 
mats of uniform size, twenty-five selections in a portfolio. Price, $1, post- 
paid. 

TiTLE PaGEes.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Third volume of the series 
on “The Practice of Typography.” Treats the subject from three stand- 
points — Historical, Practical and Critical. Copiously illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo, 485 pages, $2. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY COVER-DESIGNS.— Contains essays on cover-designing 
by well-known experts, and many specimens of modern covers, printed in 
colors, on different kinds and shades of color stock. A beautiful piece of 
typography. $5, prepaid. 

PLAIN PRintING TypEs.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. First volume of 
the series on ‘‘ The Practice of Typography.’’ A treatise on the processes 
of typemaking, the point system, the names, sizes, styles and prices of 
plain printing types. Cloth, 12mo, 403 pages, $2. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF DesigGn.— By Ernest Allan Batchelder, Instructor 
Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, California. Handsomely printed 
and illustrated. Indispensable to the artistic job compositor, as expounding 
the underlying principles of decorative design and typography. 250 pages; 
cloth, $3. 

Correct Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume of 
the series on “‘ The Practice of Typography.’’ A treatise on spelling, abbre- 


180 pages, 


viations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, italic 
and capital letters, notes, ete., with observations on punctuation and proof- 
reading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2. 


MopERN Book Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Fourth vol- 
ume of the series on ‘* The Practice of Typography.”” A thoroughly compre- 
hensive treatise on the mechanical details of modern book composition, by 
hand and machine, including valuable contributions on Linotype operating 
and mechanism. Cloth, 12mo, 477 pages, $2. 

HINTS oN Imposition.— By T. B. Williams. This book is a thoroughly 
reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in addition to 
the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with concise 
instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters are devoted 
to “making” the margins, and this feature alone is well worth the price 
of the book. Full leather, 4 by 6 inches, flexible. $1. 

PORTFOLIO OF SPECIMENS OF PRINTING.— The second of the series, com- 
posed of a wide range of commercial work in pure typography, designed to 
show the maximum of effectiveness at the minimum of time and expense. 
Printed on loose leaves and comprises examples of plain and color printing; 
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also a demonstration of the relationship between the size of the half-tone 
sereen and various grades of paper. This portfolio is especially recommended 
to students and ambitious printers. Price, $1, postpaid. 

A GLANCE through the specimens submitted by the vari- 
ous printers throughout the country reveals, as the most 
striking feature, a deplorable lack of color harmony. 
Printers whose taste in typography is excellent and whose 
designs seem to have been planned with much thought and 
care apparently do not take into consideration the har- 
mony —or lack of harmony —of the colors to be used, 
and the work which is otherwise most pleasing and effect- 
ive is rendered practically useless as specimens of artistic 
printing by the use of colors which not only do not please, 
but swear vigorously at each other. In the days when the 
printer confined himself principally to red and black — 
“yegular printers’ colors” —the work was, in point of 
color, much more harmonious, the proportions of these 
colors necessary to an artistic result being such that the 
distribution of color was comparatively an easy matter. 
But to-day the printer who wishes to produce a “ fine job,” 
no matter whether it is commercial stationery or elaborate 
advertising literature, seems to think that the sure road 
to success is through the use of plenty of colors and that 
“yainbow ” effects are to be desired above all else. 

This is especially noticeable in specimens of booklets, 
programs, menus, and other work having covers. It is a 
relief to find among the large amount of this class of work 
being daily produced, a specimen which has the appear- 
ance of having been thought out as a color scheme — colors 
of ink, color cover-stock and color of stock for the body of 
the job. The average specimen would lead one to the con- 
clusion that the cover is in no way connected with the 
balance of the work, as far as harmony is concerned. The 
selection of colors for the body of the work is apparently 
made without any thought of the cover, and when the 
cover-stock is finally selected, it is in all probability neces- 
sary to use colors thereon which are violently opposed to 
those used on the balance of the work. 

A greeting comprising twelve pages and cover will 
serve to illustrate this point. The cover is one of the stock 
forms of the paperdealer, with the word “ Greeting” 
embossed in the center. This cover is of a light blue tint 
and the book is tied with a red cord. The first page of 
the greeting is an “elaborate” rule display in red, green 
and brown; the third page is in red and green; the fifth 
page in red and purple; the seventh page in red and 
purple, and the ninth page in red and blue. The last three 
pages are blank, as are also the even pages. Aside from 
the fact that these different parts are fastened together 
with a cord, there is nothing whatever in this specimen to 
indicate that it is one job and not a portfolio of specimens 
of the product of an ink manufacturer, the type-design 
being handled in the same disconnected manner. Even in 
cases where colors harmonize, good taste will not fail to 
demand less of this “ rainbow” effect. 

The first consideration in the making of a_ booklet, 
book, greeting, or any other piece of work having a cover, 
should be that of treating the job as a “ whole” in color 
harmony, as well as type-design. The colors of inks and 
stock used on the cover should not only be considered in 
relation to one another, but should harmonize with what- 
ever follows. This is a feature that seems to be entirely 
overlooked by many printers. 

In the ordinary commercial specimens, the same 
absence of thought for color harmony is found. Specimens 
printed in but two colors seem to contain the greatest 
amount of errors in this respect. The reason for this is 
that work in two colors is turned out practically every- 
where, while the more elaborate color productions are 
not attempted by the average printer. The violation of 
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harmony most commonly seen is that of the combination 
of red and blue. These colors, even in small quantities, 
can not be used without a feeling of discord, yet hardly a 
package of commercial specimens reaches this department 
which has not at least one job printed in the full tones of 
these colors, with the weight of the red entirely too great. 

The use of color by the printer is primarily to secure 
emphasis. Hence such lines and phrases as the printer 
or his customer desire important are planned to be run 
in some brilliant, attractive color. But the moment color 
is introduced, the element of color-design enters into the 
problem, and here the troubles of the printer begin. As 
long as the printer confines himself to red and black and 
keeps them properly proportioned — from five to twenty 








per cent red —the work is satisfactory, but beyond this 
many printers seem unable to advance. As an aid in 
selecting combinations of two colors a diagram is shown 
herewith. On this diagram are represented ten colors, 
which include those with which most of the “ swearing” 
color specimens are produced. The diagram is so arranged 
that directly opposite each color will be found its comple- 
ment, or that other color with which it must be used to 
produce a perfect harmony. As an example, if we wish to 
print a job in two colors, one of them to be red, we find 
by consulting the diagram that the most perfect harmony 
would be produced by using blue-green, and not blue, as is 
so commonly done. While it is not necessary to confine 
the colors to those which are complements of each other — 
many pleasing results being secured outside of these limi- 
tations — it is much better to do this and secure a perfect 
harmony than to take the colors at random, as some print- 
ers seem to do. 

Another noticeable feature in much of the work sub- 
mitted is the poor distribution of color, even where comple- 
mentary colors are used. In a great many cases the 
weight of color is too evenly divided and the colors are 
not placed in such positions as will give the proper balance. 
No invariable rules can be given concerning the percentage 
of the different colors used, as the tint of the stock will 
naturally have an influence on both colors. 

With these color complements as a basis the printer 
should have no trouble in producing good color combina- 
tions for the ordinary commercial stationery, and this is 
the class of work in which most of the discords are found. 
A little more consideration for the color arrangement, as 
well as for the typographical design and presswork, will 
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result in a much better grade of printing than is at present 
being produced, and the beautiful color harmonies and 
delicate tints of the Old World printers will not stand 
out in such marked contrast to the average specimens as 
they do at the present time. 





A YELLOW NEWSPAPER GLOSSARY. 
MEANING OF WORDS AND PHRASES THAT ONE RUNS ACROSS 
OFTEN. i 

Pretty Girl— Any unmarried human female less than 
thirty-five years old who gets into the news. 

Society Matron— Any married woman, from a bar- 
tender’s wife up through the social grade, who gets into 
the news. 

Society Girl— Synonymous with “ pretty girl.” 
above. 

Exclusive — Adjective applied to any club or social 
organization which excludes Indians not taxed, convicts © 
and persons of more than one-half negro blood. 

Not Expected to Recover — Phrase applied to the con- 
dition of all persons injured in course of news story. 

Prominent Yale Graduate — Any one wearing a boiled 
shirt, arrested for anything above a misdemeanor. 

Multi-Millionaire — Person possessed of property worth 
$50,000 or over, or a relative of a person listed in the 
Social Register. Up to three years ago “millionaire” 
was used in the same sense. 

Thirty-two Calibre, Pearl Handled — Phrase which 
must always be attached to the noun “ revolver,” unless 
otherwise ordered. 

Tot — Any child under seven. In a pathetic story the 
adjective “ tiny ” must always be prefixed. 

Plucky Woman — Any woman who did not scream. 

Heroine — Principal female character in any burglary 
story. Otherwise synonymous with “ plucky woman,” q. v. 

Prominent Clubman— Any bachelor leasing apart- 
ments at $30 a month and upward. Also members of the 
Paul Kelly and Timothy D. Sullivan associations who hap- 
pen to be arrested while wearing dress suits. 

Fatally Injured—See “Not expected to recover,” 
above. 

Fashionable Apartment House — Any dwelling which 
has an elevator. 

Toddle — Verb applied to the walk of a tiny tot. 
under “tot” for correct usage. 

Well Dressed — Phrase always applied to a woman 
who, when arrested, is comparatively clean. Must be used 
in a story about a prominent clubman, q. v., above. 

Snug Sum — Money. 

Crisp Five Dollar Bill — Five dollars. 

Cosey — Adjective always applied to home to which 
the,remains are taken. 

Wuz— Synonymous with “ was,” but indicates dialect. 

Hurled — Motion of passengers, cars and cabs at the 
time of the accident. 

Faint — Course taken by all the women within six 
blocks of the accident. 

Scream — See “ faint,” above. 

Wild Panic — Inevitable result of the accident. 

Dash — Gait of the crowd at the time of the accident. 
“Rush ” is synonymous. “ Run” is not good usage. 

D n — Damn. 

Heir — Child having $300 coming to him from a life 
insurance policy. 

Ring Out — What shots always do. 

Gems — Personal ornaments worth more than $1.75. 

Peril— A great word to use almost anywhere. It 
tones up the story.-— New York Evening Sun. 


See 


See 
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BY 0. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 1881 Magnolia avenue, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of availabl Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on request. 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer C y, Chicag 
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The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. ~ 

CHALLEN’s LABOR-SAVING ReEcorpDs.— Advertising, subscription, job- 
printers’. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth sides, 
$2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 

THE StoneEMAN.— By C. W. Lee. Latest and most complete handbook 
on imposition; with. full list of diagrams and schemes for hand and machine 
folds. Convenient pocket size. 155 pages, $1, postpaid. 


STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE.— By R. C. Mallette and W. H. Jackson. 
A handbook for those about to establish themselves in the printing business 
and for those already established. Cloth, 90 pages, $1.50, postpaid. 


GAINING A CiRcULATION.—A book of 60 pages; not a treatise, but a 
compilation of more than five hundred practical ideas and suggestions from 
the experiences of publishers everywhere, briefly stated and classified for 
practical use; a valuable aid. Price, $1, postpaid. 


ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER.— By O. F. Byxbee. Not only a handbook 
for the prospective publisher, but contains suggestions for the financial 
advancement of existing daily and weekly journals. Covers every phase of 
the starting and developing of a newspaper property. Cloth, 114 pages, $1. 


PERFECTION ADVERTISING REcoRD.—A new and compact book for keeping 
a record of advertising contracts and checking insertions, suitable for weekly 
and monthly publications. Each page will carry the account of an adver- 
tiser two years. 200 pages, 7 by 11 inches, printed on heavy ledger paper, 
substantially bound, $3.50, prepaid. 

PRACTICAL JOURNALISM— By Edwin L. Shuman, author of ‘“‘ Steps Into 
Journalism.”” A book for young men and women who intend to be reporters 
and editors. It tells how a great paper is organized, how positions are 
secured, how reporters and editors do their work, and how to win promotion. 
There are chapters on running country papers, avoiding libel, women in 
journalism, and on the latest methods of big dailies. Covers the whole field 
of newspaper work, and tells just what the beginner wants to know. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.37, postpaid. 

AUSTRALIA is vieing with New Zealand in an endeavor 
to produce the finest presswork on half-tones in Christmas 
editions. A copy of the Christmas supplement to the 
Adelaide (Australia) Advertiser has been received from 
the publishers, J. L. Bonython & Co., and it certainly 
divides the honors with the New Zealand paper mentioned 
last month. 

AD.-SETTING CONTEST No. 19.—Readers should not over- 
look the interesting ad.-setting contest announced last 
month, and not fail to get their entries in before the closing 
date, March 15. The copy for the ad. and full rules gov- 
erning the contest were published in this department in the 
February number. Each compositor will receive a full set 
of the specimens submitted, and a study of the different 
ideas of the large number of compositors will many times 
repay for the time and labor expended in the setting of 
an ad. 

VALUING A SUBSCRIPTION List.—A puzzling question 
and one to which no really direct answer can be made is 
asked by a correspondent this month: “ Where a partner- 
ship must be dissolved through death, how is the value of 
the subscription list arrived at? What is the custom, or 
what would be fair to all concerned? Our circulation is as 
follows: Daily, 4,274; semi-weekly, 2,914. We know how 
to arrive at the value of the plant — that is, by appraise- 
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ment. What, in your opinion, would be a fair figure for 
subscriptions as given above?” Answer.—The question of 
what to pay for a subscription list in purchasing a news- 
paper is usually included in the good will, and this in some 
cases has been estimated as a sum equal to the net profits 
for five years. However, you will find that in ninety-nine 
cases out of one hundred it is simply a case of bargaining 
and getting together on some middle ground. If the sub- 
scription list is included in the good will, and a portion of 
it is paid in advance, then the amount paid in advance 
should be determined and deducted from the good will. If 
it is not included in the good will and is not paid in advance, 
then the probable receipts of one month would be a fair 
price. 

A NOVEL arrangement of small local ads. is contributed 
by David M. Berran, of the Kennebec Journal, Augusta, 
Maine. There were eighteen of these little two-inch ads. in 
the clipping, but only six are reproduced, showing the 
arrangement. In writing of the plan Mr. Berran says: 
“These ads. are arranged in alphabetical order and are 
changed in rotation so that a new name appears at the top 
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Watch These Advts. 


Watch the Saturday appearance particularly, as there will on Satur- 
days only appear in most of the ads a “leader” or “special sales” for 
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ANTONIO BERNARDO 

y Augusta Fruit Co's fancy Indian 
* river oranges, 16 for 25c.: fancy seed- 
Jess lemons, 3 grape fruit, 2%e. 


WALLACE P. BERRY, Tailor 
Clothes cleansed, dyed, repaired and 
pressed. Telep' one 416-11. 229 Water 
St. Over Merrill Bros. 














J. K. BROWN 


Augusta Marble & Granite Works, 


11 Bridge street. fully cheap, Also 4 sewing machines 


, low prices today. 











A. S. CYR 
E Second -hand talking machines, horns 
EF and carrying cases very, very low to- 


ye 


F. A. DENNIS 


PC LE a eae 


rOnly 10c. today for 25c, = misic.* 
Pubkshers’ late sample copies. 




















every issue. The principal advantage that the advertiser 
gains from this form is better service as regards position. 
They are all merchants who use a small space and hereto- 
fore have not had a very good location in the paper, as they 
were bound to be used as ‘ fillers’ most of the time.” 
ReEQuESTS for rate cards are still numerous. Each 
paper is confronted by conditions peculiar to its own 
locality, so that a card compiled for a paper of certain 
circulation in one city will not be suitable for a paper in 
another city. .The amount of available advertising in a 
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field, the size of the town, and the number and condition of 
competitive papers all have a bearing on the rates which 
may be secured. The following card was compiled at the 
request of a daily paper, with a circulation of four thou- 
sand, published in a small city, and has not before appeared 
in THE INLAND PRINTER: 























lt 2ts. | 3 ts. | 1 wk. |2wks| 1mo.| 3mos. | 6 mos. lyr, 
$e | \ ee a ee | ee 
1 inch $ .50 tle anal adilaca alice al $ 20.50) $ 35.00 $ 61.00 
2 inches... .90 1.70} 2.50) 4.70) 8.30) 15.25) 35.00) 1.00} 100.00 
3 “  ...) 1,80 2.50} 3.70) 6.50} 11.25} 20.50 48.00) $1.00 135.00 
4 1.70 3.30; 4.70) 8.30) 14.25) 26.00) 61.00) 100.00) 165. 
5 2.10 4.10} 5.60) 9.85) 16.75) 30.00 71.00) 120.00) 195.00 
6 2.50 4.70) 6.50) 11.25) 19. 25| 35.00, 81.00) 135.00; 220.00 
8 3.30, 5.90) 8.30) 14.25) 24. 00! 44.00, 100.00; 165.00) 270.00 
10 4.10 7.10) 9.85) 16.75) 28.00} 52.00 120.00; 195.00) 320.00 
203 7.10 12.75) 17.25 29.00) 50.00; 90.00, 200.00) 330.00) 520.00 





A paper with four thousand circulation should not quote a 
rate of less than 10 cents an inch, but in this case the city 
is so small and competition so keen that the $520 rate 
seems warranted. This is a little over 8 cents an inch. The 
next lowest rate is 10 cents, and the card is accurately 
graded throughout. The second card, given below, was 
compiled for a weekly of four thousand circulation: 
































1 wk. | 2 wks. | 3wks. | 1 mo. | 3 mos, | 6 mos. 1 yr. 
re $ .50) $ .90| $1.30 | $1.70 | $5.00} $ 8.85 | $ 15.25 
2inches........ -90 1.70 2.50 3.30 8.85 | 15.25 26.00 
BF Suwieths 1.30 2.50 3.70 4.70 | 12.00; 20.50 35.00 
mY ocowanlaee 1.70 3.30 4.70 5.90} 15.25 | 26.00 44.00 
mS © sleteee 2.10 4.10 5.60 7.10} 17.75} 30.00 52.00 
Be acceded - 2.50 4.70 6.50 8.30 | 20.50 | 35.00 61.00 
BS . “assess 3.30 5.90 8.30} 10.25 | 26.00} 44.00 77.00 
RD ewes 4.10 7.10 9.85 | 12.25] 30.00] 52.00 92.00 
| ren we 7.20 | 12.75 | 17.25 | 21.50] 54.00] 94.00] 165.00 





The lowest rate on this card is 15 cents an inch, which will 
appear high to some publishers and low to others. It really 
should be higher for a weekly circulation of four thousand, 
but the conditions in this instance were such as not to war- 
rant demanding it. 

THE annual banquet of the Illinois State Register, of 
Springfield, is looked upon as one of the most important 
events of the year by that paper, as it is always productive 
of harmony, renewed interest and a general good feeling. 
The fifth of the series occurred on New Year’s Day and 
even surpassed previous gatherings in this respect. 

Ap. CRITICISMS. — The advertisements for review this 
month are from F. L. Winn, of the Mayville (N. D.) 
Tribune, who sends a package of very neat press proofs 
of his work, two of which are reproduced (Nos. 1 and 
2). The first is a sample of New Year’s greetings. It 
would have looked better if the ornaments had been 


————— 
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No. 1. 


lower down, and the abbreviation of “ Manager” and 
the use of the short “&” are defects. No. 2 is a very 


neat little hotel ad. but also has a short “ &” improperly 
used. H. W. Adrian, of the Great Falls (Mont.) Leader, 
sends several good ads., among which are two circles (Nos. 
3 and 4). 


These are made by some new method, have 
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square corners, and can be produced for 75 cents to $1. Mr. 
Adrian does not divulge his plan, but will do so to any one 
sending a stamped and addressed envelope. Two specimens 
of the work of A. E. Schneider, of the Galesburg (IIl.) 
Republican-Register, and Charles H. McAhan, of the St. 
Joseph (Mo.) News 

and Press are repro- S#ERERERKREHREREHERERERER KERR 
duced. Mr. Schnei- & ORIGINAL CADY HOUSE 
der’s work (No. 5) & 


runs to _heavy ef- cl N EW 


fects, while Mr. Mce- 5 
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Ahan’s (No. 6) is % be 
much lighter. Both I E N G LA N D ba 
are examples of com- * a 
mendable ad: compo- x H O T E. L 
sition, equally good ee 
and equally well bal- RENOVATED oe 
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The same is equally 
true of work submit- 
ted by R. A. Miller, of the Greensboro (N. C.) News, and 
Artie J. Chitty, of Mitchell, Indiana. 

NEWSPAPER publishers are undoubtedly aware that some 
of the railroads, and the Pennsylvania Railroad in particu- 
lar, have cut off advertising transportation. As a result of 
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this action, a resolution was passed at a recent meeting of 
the Pittsburg Newspaper Publishers’ Association, barring 
from the newspapers all complimentary notices relating to 
the Pennsylvania Railroad or ‘its officers, and all railroad 
wrecks are to be reported in detail, taking care that the 
railroads are not favored. 

INSTEAD of publishing a big “ Industrial Number,” or a 
special issue with some similar title, the Salem (W. Va.) 
Herald compiled a book of one hundred 9 by 12 pages and 
cover, entitled ‘“ Historical and Industrial Review of 
Salem.” It was not issued as a supplement, but sold for 50 
cents, and in addition to this its advertising pages were 
liberally patronized. This plan is a commendable one and 
much better and undoubtedly more remunerative than big 
special editions. 

Mr. MADDEN’s latest letter to postmasters gives a 
résumé of the law and the department’s rulings regarding 
second-class matter, and states that these rulings will be 
rigidly enforced after April 1. This circular is not likely 
to cause legitimate newspapers serious trouble, although 
there are two customs that may need curtailing slightly. 
In clubbing offers the price must be sufficiently high so that 
one paper in the list will not be free, and the value of a 
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premium given with a subscription must not be so high as 
to make it appear that the subscriber will get full value in 
the premium and be securing the paper practically without 
cost. 

THE Reading (Pa.) Telegram has been pushing rapidly 
to the front the past year and now proves a circulation of 
6,600. In order to test the circulation of both Reading 
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papers, the Telegram makes the following proposition: 
“That a disinterested expert newspaper auditor, to be 
selected by the Ten Point Club, be engaged to examine and 
report upon the actual, net, paid, regular circulations of 
the Herald and the Telegram; the paper reported as hav- 
ing the smaller circulation to pay all the expenses of the 
examination and to acknowledge its shortcomings by giving 
to such local charities as the Ten Point Club may select 
$100 for every hundred of circulation it falls behind. In 
addition, the Telegram offers, if this proposal shall be 


accepted by the Her- 
q Many golden 
opportunities may be 
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THEATER PROGRAM. 
—W. E. Grant, of 
the Cross Company, 
Nottingham, _Indi- 
ana, requests a rate 
card for a theater program with an issue of five hundred 
copies. A theater program can hardly be classed as a 
newspaper and the rates for advertising are not based on 
the same principle. The usual custom is to decide upon 
size and the amount of space to be occupied by advertising, 
then ascertain the cost of printing. With this information 
it is easy to determine how much per inch must be charged 
to cover the cost. What shall be added to the cost depends 
upon the publisher’s idea of a satisfactory profit and the 
liberality of the victims. 

AT a recent social event in Chicago a novel little paper, 
called the Cotillion Evening Favor, was distributed, in 
which was much genuine wit and pleasing sarcasm. The 
following announcement will be appreciated by those who 
are familiar with the present methods of publishers who 
lose no opportunity to “ blow their own horns ”’: 

The Cotillion Evening Favor is the only annual newspaper published in 
Chicago which is able to announce the startling news of the Spanish exodus 
to its regular city subscribers. 

The story of how the news was received is an interesting one. The first 
hint of the exodus reached the Favor office barely three weeks before the 
yearly hour of going to press. At that very instant horses were being pur- 
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chased and wagons advertised for in which to make the delivery of the paper. 
Here is where the perfect system in the Favor’s circulation department came 
into play. In less than seventy-two hours word had been sent to stop the 
wagons. It took but a day or two longer to notify the printers. The two 
hundred words already written for the regular edition of the paper were 
remorselessly destroyed, and every one of the two employees on the magnifi- 
cent staff of the Favor bent their energies toward getting the news before 
the public inside of forty days after the first “ tip ”’ was received. 

To-night’s edition of the Favor is the wonderful result. 

The Italians were quick, the Indians were quicker, but the Cotillion 
Evening Favor beats them all. 

For the past eight years the Philadelphia Bulletin has 
given its newsboys a great Christmas dinner, but was 
obliged to change the custom at the last holiday season, as 
it was absolutely impossible to secure one or even two halls 
large enough to accommodate the constantly increasing 
number. Instead, a crisp, new $1 bill was sent by regis- 
tered mail to each boy, and it was necessary to arrange for 
five thousand of these bills in order to have enough to go 
around. 

NEWSPAPER CRITICISMS.— The following papers were 
received, marked “ For Criticism,” and brief suggestions 
are made for their improvement: 

Harvey (N. D.) Herald.— The Herald was criticized last August. 

Bath (Me.) Anvil.— The three display heads in a row on the first page 
do not give the best effect — each loses its individuality. 

Western Telephone Journal, Vinton, Iowa.—A creditable magazine in 
every particular, except the make-ready on vignetted cuts. 

Pilot Point (Tex.) Post-Signal.—A word should never be divided in a 
display head like that at the top of your first page, issue of January 12. 
A two or three part heading would be better in this location. 

Stanton (Mich.) Clipper.— Use your first page to display some of the 
more important local news items, using prominent headings. It pays to give 
your readers the impression that something is really happening every week 
in the home town, and that they can depend upon learning all about it in 
the Clipper. 





It is said that types that stick together can be loosened 
by pouring glycerin over the faces of them and letting 
them stand over night. 
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BY JOHN E. CASHION. 


This department receives frequent requests for half-tone over- 
lays and progressive sheets for three-color work. In the future 
THE INLAND PRINTER will supply cut overlays of suitable sub- 
jects at a nominal cost for the time consumed in preparing such 
work. Pressmen who are anxious to apply specimens to actual 
work in hand should forward cuts by mail or express. Explana- 
tions and answers to inquiries will b2 sent with all specimens. 
The work is in charge of an expert who understands and appre- 
ciates the different requirements of various subjects. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks onr t 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 





The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 
PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— See Process Engraving. 


PResswork.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for printing- 
pressmen and pressroom apprentices. New enlarged edition. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE HarmonizeER.— By John F. Earhart, author of ‘“ The Color Printer.” 
A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or colored stock. 
Cloth, $3.50. 

TymMPAN GAUGE SquaRE.—A handy device for instantly setting the gauge 
pins on a job press. Saves time and trouble. Made of transparent celluloid. 
Postpaid, 25 cents. 

THe THEORY OF OveRLAYS.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treatise 
on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of any 
kind for cylinder presses. Revised edition, 25 cents. 


Overbay Knire.— Flexible, with a keen edge, enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 25 cents. 


THe StoneMaN.— By C. W. Lee. Latest and most complete handbook 
on imposition; with full list of diagrams and schemes for hand and machine 
folds. Convenient pocket size. 155 pages, $1, postpaid. 

PrRacTicAL GUIDE TO Emsossinc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. 75 cents. 


A CoNcISE MANUAL OF PLATEN PREssworK.— By F. W. Thomas. A 
thoroughly practical treatise covering all the details of platen presswork, 
for the novice as well as the experienced pressman. All the troubles met 
in practice and the way to overcome them are clearly explained. 32 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. 

INK Too THin. —J. M., Leetonia, Ohio, writes: “ We 
have had some trouble with type working like the enclosed 
sample. This sample was printed on a country cylinder 
press. The type matter was squarely on its feet and we 
are at a loss to know what could cause it to work white 
on the edges.” Answer. — The ink used is entirely too thin, 
without sufficient body to stand out properly on the paper. 
Try a heavier ink and adjust the form rollers so they will 
have the proper contact with the vibrator rollers. 


WRONG GRADE OF INK. — G. L., Kansas City, Missouri: 
“(1) We are enclosing herewith a label and would like to 
have you state through the columns of THE INLAND 
PRINTER what is the best way to print solid colors on 
coated paper. We used castor oil and hog’s lard as a 
reducer, but could not prevent picking. (2) What is 
the best kind of hard paper for packing when printing 
half-tones? ” Answer.— (1) The ink used on the labels 
submitted is too tacky, being ground in a heavy, quick- 
drying varnish, and is suitable only for bond or linen 
papers. In this case castor oil or lard would only tend to 
make the ink soft and greasy. It is always best when 
printing a job on glazed paper to first submit samples to 
an inkmaker that he may select the ink desired, a 
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formula of which is:only obtained by considerable manipu- 
lation. (2) Six to eight sheets of S. & S. C. book-paper, 
32 by 44, 70 pounds to the ream, should be used in addi- 
tion to the regular draw-sheet manila for best results 
when printing half-tones. 

UNEVEN Cotor. — J. S. W., Mason City, Iowa, writes: 
“Enclosed find a few specimens of blotters which were 
printed on a Gordon with ink fountain, from a single 
plate, and run in three colors— yellow, red and black. 
Can you account for the variation in color, as the two 
blotters were taken from the middle of the run, scarcely 
a half dozen impressions intervening?” Answer. — The 
variation in color is due to the amount of ink carried 
when printing the red. The specimen in which the red 
predominates has entirely too much red, while the other 
specimen has not sufficient red to change the tone of the 
black. A better effect could have been obtained had you 
run only two impressions instead of three, using a persian 
orange for the first color. 

SETTING THE GRIPPERS. — Few pressmen give the grip- 
pers proper attention. Habitual negligence is responsible 
for the frequent difficulties encountered with the grippers. 
It is a customary habit with some pressmen to tighten 
only those grippers that are found to be loose from time 
to time, without regard to the remainder of the set. 
All of the grippers should grasp the sheet with a uni- 
form pressure, an adjustment that can be attained with 
nicety only by carefully going over the entire series. Slur, 
poor register and wrinkling of the sheet are often attribu- 
table to grippers that have been carelessly set. The cylin- 
der should be thoroughly dressed with the full amount of 
packing and with all the necessary tympan before making 
an adjustment of the grippers. The press should be 
turned forward to the point where the grippers are closed 
and where the cam is clear of the closing pin. With the 
cylinder in this position, loosen all the grippers and allow 
the gripper cam to rest against the stop on the outside 
of the cylinder. At this point raise the cam with a screw- 
driver and place a piece of manila paper between the cam 
and the stop and then spread the grippers an equal dis- 
tance apart over the length of the cylinder. Begin first 
by tightening the grippers on the outside, on both ends of 
the rod, and then work toward the center, first one side and 
then the other. Observe great care to apply an equal 
pressure throughout. Now remove the manila paper 
between the cam and the stop on the cylinder and test 
the adjustment by placing a full-sized sheet of paper in 
the grippers. Pull straight out on this sheet with both 
hands. Do not pull one end and then the other, as it will 
be impossible for the grippers to hold the sheet under these 
circumstances. Sheet bands, shoo-flies and stripper fingers 
should be set in accordance with the grippers, and not set 
the grippers to the parts. To attain perfect register it is 
essential that the sheet should leave the feed-board 
smoothly, with a perfect and unruffled edge. 


How TO WorK THREE-COLOR INKs.—L. N., Helena, 
Montana, asks these questions: “(1) Will you please tell 
me how the rough finish is put on the November issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER; is it done before or after the print- 
ing? (2) Also, can a pressman print a cut 6 by 8 inches 
— three-color work — satisfactorily on a Gordon press? 
(8) I would also like to know the best way to work three- 
color inks.” Answer.— (1) The rough finish, such as 
appeared on the November cover of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
is done after the printing. This effect is obtained by pass- 
ing the sheets through a “ roughing” machine especially 
built for this purpose. (2) With a cut 6 by 8 inches a very 


successful job of three-color work may be produced on a 
Gordon press. (3) To insure a perfect job when run- 
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ning three-color work, it is necessary to first test the paper 
to see how it absorbs the varnish of the yellow, which 
color is printed first and is the principal color, as much 
depends upon the amount of yellow carried. This color 
must lie smooth, as otherwise the second color — the red — 
will not “lift.” If the varnish of the yellow is absorbed 
too quickly, the ink will lie dead on the surface and can 
then be easily rubbed off. To avoid this annoyance add 
one to two per cent of dryer, which will help to bind the 
ink to the paper. Look carefully after the drying of the 
first color. If the yellow be too dry, the red will not lift; 
if the yellow is not sufficiently dry, the second color will 
crawl. The yellow may also absorb partly, in which case 
the red will dry too quickly. The red should be followed 
closely as to drying qualities, and also the amount of ink 
carried. After the correct amount of color is obtained, it 
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up, which is objected to?” Answer.— (1) Imperfect 
distribution with an overabundance of color is usually the 
cause of type matter filling up. Especially is this apparent 
when running inks suitable for dark cover-paper, such as 
white, red, yellow, etc., it seeming next to impossible to dis- 
tribute these inks perfectly and still retain a sufficient 
amount of color to produce an effective job of printing. 
This deterioration in distribution is due to the excessive 
amount of dry color used in the make-up of these inks. 
Take for instance the cover white, which contains about 
nine parts dry color to one part varnish, and in this state 
of consistency is only suitable for large type which is 
clean and open, or a design made especially for printing 
of that kind. For these reasons it sometimes becomes 
necessary when running a job in white ink to reduce or 
soften the ink slightly to prevent filling. The amount 
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TORONTO UNIVERSITY — REACHED BY GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Photo by William Notman & Son, Montreal, Canada. 


is well to test the drying by passing the hand over the 
printed sheets. If drying too quickly, a small amount of 
ink softener or reducing compound may be added to the 
ink. The blue dries more quickly than the other colors. 
To this a large percentage of gloss varnish or dryer may 
be added. The inks are printed in the same way as by 
any other multi-color process — first the yellow, then the 
red, and lastly the blue. The usual time required for dry- 
ing of the colors is from one to two days. See that the 
colors are neither too wet nor too dry when the following 
color is printed on top. If the first color is too wet, a dull 
effect is the result; if right, the effect will be glossy and 
finely finished. 

How To PREVENT TYPE MATTER FROM FILLING UP.— 
A. J. M., Boston, Massachusetts, writes: “(1) How can 
I run a full color of white on a cylinder and prevent it 
filling up borders, letters, etc? (2) Is there some accu- 
rate way of deciding whether a black or colored ink is just 
right for any kind of paper and not look sloppy or pick off 
the paper? I mean to test it before inking the press.” (3) 
Suppose by mistake I should ink up the press and the ink 
was too stiff or too thin, what should I do besides washing 


of reducer or softener to be added to the ink depends 
largely on the size of type matter and the kind of stock, 
whether plate or antique finished. In any event, when 
the ink is filling up the type matter, reducing is the only 
remedy, and the pressman should be able to determine the 
amount necessary. There is hardly any definite way of 
ascertaining the adaptability of the various grades of inks 
or the absorbent quality of the different papers, though 
it is a good rule to pair them off in this manner: For 
book papers a medium weight ink is necessary, and with 
the increased toughness of the paper the tenacity of the 
ink should be more pronounced. This not only enables the 
ink to lie perfectly, but it also brings the type matter out 
sharp and clean. For enamel papers the ink should be 
free from tack, and of a buttery nature. A fairly good 
test of these inks can be made by placing a small bit of 
the ink between two pieces of the stock to be run and pat- 
ting it out to about the amount required to print the form. 
If it picks, it shows that a softer ink is necessary. If a 
mistake is made by putting a wrong grade of ink on the 
press, the best and quickest way out of the difficulty is to 
wash up. 
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BY Ss. H. 


In this department, queries regarding process engraving will 
be recorded and answered. The experiences and suggestions 
of engravers and printers are solicited. Address, The Inland 
Printer Company, Chicago. 

Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks onr 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 





The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Repucine GLAssEs, unmounted. 35 cents. 


PENROSE PROCESS YEAR-BOOK, 1905-6. $2.85 postpaid. 

THREE-COLOk PHOTOGRAPHY. By A. von Hiibl. $3.60 postpaid. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth, 
numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $ 

DRAWING FoR Repropuction.—A practical handbook of gr | for mod- 
ern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, 

LEssONS ON DECORATIVE DesiGN.— By Frank G. Jackson, me “a in the 
Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and practice of 
decoration. Cloth, $2 

THE HALF-TONE Process.— By Julius Verfasser. A practical manual of 
photoengraving in half-tone on zinc, copper and brass. Third edition, 
entirely rewritten; fully illustrated; cloth, 292 pages; $2, postpaid. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DersigGN.— By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to ‘‘ Lessons on Decorative Design ”’; 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2.50. 

DRAWING FOR PRINTERS.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art Student 
and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practical treatise 
on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with typography for 
the beginner as well as the more advanced student. Cloth, $2 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions for 
producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with chapter on 
the theory and practice of three-color work, by Frederic E. Ives and 
Stephen H. Horgan, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of one of the 
best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illustrated, printed 
on highly enameled heavv paper, and bound in blue silk cloth, gold embossed ; 
new edition, revised and brought down to date; 200 pages. $2. 

PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s ‘‘ Photo- 
trichromatie Printing.” The photoengraver or printer who attempts color- 
work without understanding the laws of color phenomena will waste much 
time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge is the purpose of 
Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner without scientific 
complexity. Fifty pages, with color-plates and diagrams. Cloth, $1. 

Prior’s AUTOMATIC PHOTOSCALE.— For the use of printers, publishers 
and photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. The 
scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or enlargement, 
as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. It consists of 
a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter-inch squares by 
horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached a pivoted diagonal 
rule for accurately determining proportions. A very useful article for all 
making or using process cuts. $2. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF DesiGN.— New ideas on an old subject. A book for 
designers, teachers and students. By Ernest A. Batchelder, Instructor in the 
Manual Arts, Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, California. This book 
has been designated as ‘‘ the most helpful work yet published on elementary 
design.” It clearly defines the fundamental principles of design and pre- 
sents a series of problems leading from the composition of abstract lines and 
areas in black, white and tones of gray, to the more complex subject of 
nature in design, with helpful suggestions for the use of the naturalistic 
motif. There are over one hundred plates. Published by The Inland Printer 
Company. $3. 


TROUBLE WITH WHITE IN RETOUCHING PHOTOGRAPHS 
AND DRAWING.— “ Newspaper,” Toronto, Canada: ‘“ We 
want to know if you will help us out of a difficulty we are 
having in our art department. We retouch photographs 
with white and other water-colors before making half- 
tones. After the photograph is properly retouched, we 


illustrated with 


rule a border on it, sometimes adding considerable decora- 
tion on top of the water-color already on the photograph. 
Sometimes the ink lines run or spread, spoiling the pre- 
vious work. At other times it does not, there being no 
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certainty about it. : This trouble occurs when the water- 
color is put on with an air brush as well as when it is 
painted on with a hand brush.” Answer.— The water-colors 
you are using have not enough “bond” in them. By 
“bond” is meant the gum necessary to bind the color 
together and to its support. If a bottle of pure selected 
gum arabic in solution, containing a few drops of glycerin, 
is, kept convenient, and a little of this gum is used to dis- 
solve the color, then there should be no more of the trouble 
complained of. The writer uses Winsor & Newton’s water- 
color and Higgins’ soluble and waterproof inks, and does 
the same work without any difficulty. 

RELIEF PLATES IN GRAIN.—A. H. Slaverns, Fostoria, 
Ohio, and W. M. Streicher, Cincinnati, Ohio, who are 
inquiring about relief plates in grain, will find much infor- 
mation on the subject in this department from time to time. 
See, for instance, page 421 of the December INLAND 
PRINTER. The examples of such work made with the 
Metzograph screen following page 24 in Penrose’s Pictorial 
Annual for this year are the best exhibits of grain relief 
plates published. 

FisH GLUE IN PLACE OF ALBUMEN.— It has been recom- 
mended in this department to add fish glue to the enamel 
solution for sensitizing zinc, which the writer has found 
in practice to be an advantage. The Bolt Court School, of 
London, has gone further and abolished the use of albumen 
altogether, their formula being about this: 


ONO AG OTE eee EAT ath ARTETA 20 ounces 
RUN ARAN os, ic kor cra vi oc5) jets fee vist iste eiclatpinisioiovere aterssets 1 ounce 
MEICMNOUIALS OF QUOD e506 51e 0s cies :0:0ie sce 5 oe eve 80 grains 
PUL We ANRESNNER IN 1010: 5.5120 'o 10-0118 p01 31s a)0:s lassi bro piers siniere’s 10 drops 


CoINS FoR WEIGHTS.—“ More money than brains ” is the 
old saying, but a processman with more money than 
weights can use United States coins to weigh chemicals and 
the weights will be found approximately as follows: 


A silver dollar and a nickel will weigh about...... 1 ounce 
Half-dollar and a dime will weigh about.......... % ounce 
Haltdollar will Weigh BDOUE 6. 6.60.6 66.65.05 05 0d se 200 grains 
A nickel and a dime will weigh about............ Y% ounce 
A RRCKCE WALL WEIR DOUG oo 555 55 8 ciao ie ne tess 1-6 ounce 
ASCRnE Wall eign BBOUE «..< 5:09 0s iare: seers cal acecd os: 50 grains © 
A Gime WU Welk BOE eo ovo sivk ic cceessccerice 1-12 ounce 


For COLOR-PROCESS ENGRAVERS.— Mr. J. Arthur H. 
Hatt, of 12-14 Spruce street, New York, is organizing a 
league of twenty color-process engravers throughout the 
country, to whom he is to teach three-color and four-color 
platemaking and supply the members of the league with 
the sensitive plates and chemicals necessary for the work. 
He purposes to maintain an experimental laboratory for 
testing new dyes, color screens, inks, and everything per- 
taining to colorwork, for the benefit of members of the 
league. The success of this scheme would mean the 
extended use of color printing. 

ORTHOCHROMATIC AND PANCHROMATIC PLATES.— Mr. T. 
Thorne Baker gives in Penrose’s Annual the following defi- 
nitions, which are so satisfactory as to be worth remember- 
ing: “The chief difference between an ‘ orthochromatic’ 
plate for monochrome work and a ‘ panchromatic’ plate for 
three-color work is that, while the former should be sensi- 
tive to each color of the spectrum in the same proportion as 
their luminosities to the eye, the panchromatic plate should 
be — to be ideal — absolutely evenly sensitive to the whole 
visible spectrum from end to end. That it is possible to 
sensitize an emulsion to agree almost exactly with the 
visual luminosities of the colors, I have ample proof, but 
the combination of dyes which will produce this result is 
one which can not, unfortunately, be worked at present on 
commercial lines.” As to plates sensitive to the whole vis- 
ible spectrum, Mr. Baker says: “ Plates closely approach- 
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ing this desirable ideal are nowadays obtainable, and there 
is every reason to believe that a much higher state of per- 
fection will be reached within the next year or two. We 
have to thank the aniline-dye research chemists for their 
indefatigable work in connection with the isocyanin deriva- 
tives, and to look forward to the days when an emulsion 
plate will be pro- 
duced equal in even 
color sensitiveness to 
those obtained by 
the undesirable and 
messy process of 
bathing.” 


ZANDER’S FOUuUR- 
COLOR PROCESS. — 
This much-heralded 
revolution in color- 
work is described by 
the inventor in Pen- 
rose’s Pictorial An- 
nual. It will be re- 
called that in his 
book on “ Photo- 
trichromatic Print- 
ing,” page 38, Mr. 
Zander has this to 
say regarding the 
possibilities of three- 
color: “ All colors 
can be matched by 
mixtures of the three 
primary pigment col- 
ors, including gray 
and black. The three 
primary pigment col- 
ors in which the 
three-color blocks 
just mentioned 
should be printed are 
therefore perfectly 
sufficient to repro- 
duce the natural col- 
ors of any object as 
far as this is possi- 
ble by means of the 
pigments which mod- 
ern chemistry has 
placed at our com- 
mand.” Now read 
what he has to say 
in the Annual of the 
three-color method: 
“To enumerate a 
few of the defects 
we would mention: 
The limited range of 
colors — there are no 
pure greens obtain- 
able, but instead an 
offensive juxtaposi- 
tion of blue and yel- 
low dots; no pure blue in skies, no brilliant crimsons, 
violets, no pure blacks or homogeneous grays. There 
is always one predominant hue obtruding, mostly a 
dirty purple or a hideous green. Most of the brilliant 
colors can, of course, be dispensed with in the reproduction 
of paintings, but in commercial work, such as, for instance, 
the reproduction of drapers’ pattern cards, carpets and the 
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like, three-color work has proved itself an utter failure.” 
To most of the above criticism of three-color by Mr. Zander 
few readers will agree. Among the advantages he claims 
for his four-color process are: “ The range of mixed colors 
which can be produced is very largely extended and com- 
prises the whole range of spectrum colors, extra-spectral 
purples, dense pure 
black and homogene- 
ous grays. Among 
the pure colors 
obtainable by this 
process may be 
enumerated, in par- 
ticular, pure bril- 
liant magenta and 
purples, emerald 
green, ultramarine 
blue, violet — colors 
which can not be 
produced in three- 
color work.” A\l- 
lowances must be 
made for Mr. Zan- 
der’s_ enthusiasm 
over his own baby, 
but in reproducing 
a specially selected 
subject, as he does 
in the Annual, he 
must show more of 
an improvement by 
comparison than he 
does. And further 
he will have a nice 
time proving to both 
photoengraver and 
printer that a four- 
block color job is a 


simpler proposition 
than a_ three-block 
one. 


Wuy AMERICAN 
P HOT OENGRAVERS 
SuCcCcEED.— Mr. Will- 
iam Gamble pays a 
high tribute to our 
American business 
methods in Penroge’s 
Annual. Here ‘are a 
few of the compli- 
ments: “ At first it 
seemed a mystery to 
me how some of the 
big American pho- 


toengraving firms 
could make _ both 
ends meet. Rents, 


salaries, wages, cost 
of materials, and 
other expenses, all 
appeared to be on a 
higher scale than in 
England, and competition much more fierce, prices being 
practically as low as in England. Where, then, was the 
money made? Something, no doubt, might be due to the 
excellent business organization, the directness and simplic- 
ity of the methods, the smartness of the workmen and effi- 
cient superintendence, but this would not account for all. In 
my opinion the secret of success lies to a great extent in the 
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cultivation of the business of photographing, designing and 
printing for the manufacturer. By securing the confidence 
of the latter, many orders result where price is not the 
consideration. The photoengraver knows very well that a 
successful hit in a commercial design means much more 
than the order for a half-tone block. A good negative from 
the object probably leads to an order for some. photographic 
prints from it, and the negative is kept for future orders. 
Then there is the enlargement to be made for the purpose 
of working up to form the half-tone original. Here, again, 
an order may result for some bromid enlargements. Again, 
a well-worked-up original pleases the customer and leads 
him to cheerfully pay a good price for it. Then comes the 
making-up of the half-tone blocks, probably in several sizes 
and in different grades of screen ruling. The photoengraver 
is also most likely an electrotyper or is in connection with 
an electrotyper, and orders result for electrotype dupli- 
cates. Finally, the photoengraver, who invariably also has 
a printing plant, gets an order for booklets, folders or 
may be a catalogue. Not content with illustrations in 
black, the manufacturer has them reproduced in two-color, 
three-color and quadri-color. Should the article illustrated 
catch on, more orders follow for the reproduction of the 
article in every conceivable way the ingenuity of the adver- 
tiser and photoengraver can suggest. The American manu- 
facturer or business man knows what he wants, can 
appreciate its business value if it is good, and he cheerfully 
pays the full price for a good thing in the way of adver- 
tising, even though it comes high.” 

Honor TO ENGLISH ENGRAVERS.— The Royal Academy 
of Great Britain has just paid tardy recognition to the 
engravers’ art by electing Mr. Frank Short and William 
Strang associate engravers. Mr. Strang is an artist of 





























MR. WILLIAM STRANG. MR. FRANK SHORT. 
much versatility, but he receives his present distinction 
from his work as an etcher. His best known etchings are 
the series illustrating Kipling’s short stories, published in 
1901, and thirty etchings of Don Quixote, published in 
1903. Last year Henry Wolf was elected an associate in 
our own National Academy of Design, and it may be gen- 
erations before another will be so honored, owing to the 
low state of the art in this country. 

TROUBLE IN MAKING TRANSFERS ON ZINC.— There are 
times when the zincetcher wants to make a transfer to 
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zine. This transfer must be made in a transfer-ink, and 
it may be pulled from an intaglio engraving, either on 
stone or copper. It may be a print from a relief plate, or it 
may be a drawing on transfer-paper with lithographic 
drawing-ink. Judging from the queries and answers pre- 
viously printed in this department, many of our readers are 
seeking information on the subject, so the following query 
and answer abridged from Process Work is worth noticing: 
“A, H. M. writes: ‘Would you inform me of the best 
method of preparing zinc plates to receive transfers? I 
have been annoyed with my jobs going down rather broken 
and flowery-looking when I rub them up. I have some- 
times three or four different kinds of transfer-paper work 
from outsiders, and of course they are liable to have used 
different inks. I must therefore transfer on damp zinc. To 
prepare the zinc, after washing and polishing, I dip it into 
a bath of 40 ounces water, % ounce nitric acid and 3 
ounces saturated solution alum until it gets gray in 
color.’” This is the answer by Ernest S. Foden, which 
took the prize: “The preparation of the zine is right 
enough. Does he take care to thoroughly cleanse and 
sponge the oxid off the zinc? If the oxid is not properly 
removed from the surface it is obvious that it will interfere 
with the contact of the transfer with the metal surface, and 
though it may look all right when transferred down, yet 
the grease of the ink has been repelled or destroyed by the 
presence or the nature of the oxid, and having no grip on 
the surface, it is removed by the action of. washing off and 
rubbing up. But this is not the only reason for a like 
result. Stale transfers, whether from a copper plate, stone 
or from a drawing on transfer-paper with photo-litho or 
litho-transfer ink, will give the same result, because the 
grease in the ink loses its nature by the keeping, and the 
ink’s surface becomes hard and has no grip. Further, how 
is it possible to get decent results by dampening the metal 
to start with? What chance has the ink to grip the metal 
if there is moisture on the surface? The transfers should 
be damped well and put on a dry surface, pulled through 
the press four times one way, then damped for the other 
three ways sufficiently to cleanly loosen the prepared sur- 
face of the transfer-paper and get it all on the zinc.” 


AMERICA AND ENGLAND IN PROCESSwoRK.— In the Jan- 
uary INLAND PRINTER, page 574, is a paragraph which 
should be referred to, that what follows may be understood. 
Mr. Gamble there quotes Mr. E. E. Modine, superintendent 
of the Crescent Engraving Company, of Chicago, as having 
said that: “A careful study of British journals and publica- 
tions, however, has failed to disclose any intelligent ideas 
regarding their advancement in photoengraving. Their 
literature reveals nothing of importance that has not orig- 
inated in America.” To which Mr. Gamble replied: 
“There is not a single process being worked in America 
to-day that did not have its origin in Europe. The half- 
tone process, the three-color process and zinc etching were 
not invented in America.” Mr. Modine returns to the 
defense of America with the following: “In the January 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, Mr. William Gamble, of 
London, England, writes: ‘Mr. S. H. Horgan, the editor 
of the Process Notes in THE INLAND PRINTER, says it was 
hoped I will give my impressions on the process plants I 
saw and give my views on their methods, from which they 
could draw some valuable hints, and portions of my articles 
are quoted in an appreciative spirit accordingly. Not so, 
my Chicago friends, who seem to have taken my remarks 
rather badly.’ Every photoengraver of America, who has 
read Mr. Gamble’s article, knows that when our British 
friend speaks of the American plants as ‘rickety, ram- 
shackled and poorly equipped,’ that he either made an 
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investigation of only a few of the antiquated ones or else 
was manifestly unfair in the description and comparisons 
he seeks to make. As some one has said, ‘ By their fruits 
ye shall know them,’ so by their results should the equip- 
ment and efficiency of a photoengraving plant be judged. 
However, it might be appropriate to remark that in Amer- 
ica we recognize the fact that high-class, skilled, artistic 
mechanics, as well as mechanical appliances, are requisite 
to the complete equipment of a plant and for the production 
of perfect work. No one more truly appreciates the remark 
of our British friend than I. ‘ As the writer grows older 
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he will know more,’ for it is a universally recognized Amer- 
ican ambition that no year may ever be barren of beneficent 
results, and I confidently expect to know more, do more and 
be more each succeeding year than the one just past, which 
is the reason the American nation and people, the youngest, 
has become one of the world’s foremost. I would kindly 
state for Mr. Gamble’s enlightenment, that I have had 
about fifteen years’ practical experience in the engraving 
art and have personally experimented in almost every 
process known to the engraving trade with more or less 
degree of success, and have visited every large city in the 
United States, purely to study engraving ideas, and to have 
a Britisher come to this country, make a hurried survey 
of a couple of engraving plants and then make the state- 
ment he is credited with, is rather reckless, to say the 
least, and he should not expect such a statement to go 
unchallenged. At least that is not the way we do things 
here. The statement of America’s being the inventor of all 
photoengraving processes that I am credited with making, 
is an error; but what I did say was that it remained for 
American students to elaborate on a very crude basis fur- 
nished them, and bring it to a state of perfection and com- 
mercial value that it now enjoys. As to shop equipment, I 
wish to say that the engraving houses in America are built 
to facilitate the handling of work without loss of time in 
transferring the product from one department to another, 
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rather than for the gratification of esthetic taste. America 
does not enjoy the distinction of doing things purely for 
art’s sake, but has the happy faculty of turning their 
product into dollars and cents, while other countries are 
gazing at their so-called art productions at the expense of 
their stomachs. I admit to visiting at least one engraving 
plant in New York that was going to ruin and was very 
antiquated, but it has since suspended business. They, 
however, exhibited several gold medals for their excellent 
quality of engravings and made the statement that they 
were in competition with most of the leading engravers. I 
only state this to show that it is not always the perfect 
equipment that insures the best results, but in the men who 
perform the actual work and the organization behind it. 
We want to ask Mr. Gamble in what condition the three- 
color process was in 1894, when the Columbian Engraving 
Company, of this city, of which the writer was then super- 
intendent, began to experiment. It was then little more 
than a dream, and specimens of three-color work shown up 
to this time were of no commercial value whatever; but it 
has now been developed to gigantic proportions, with results 
little less than marvelous, with almost the same organi- 
zation it started with, Why does Mr. Gamble make the 
statement that there is not a single process known to Amer- 
ica that was not originated in Europe? Does he presume 
to know who invented the different engraving processes? 
We are told some Englishmen experimented in zine process- 
work as far back as 1860, but it was simply transferred 
from a lithograph and there were no negatives used and 
had scarcely any similarity with zine processes now 
employed. By all authorities available the half-tone 
process was patented by a Frenchman as far back as 1857, 
but the first man to make it practical and of commercial 
value was Meisenbach, of Berlin, and it was called for a 
long time ‘ The Meisenbach process.’ We fail to find in any 
authority where an Englishman was mentioned in connec- 
tion with the origin of photoengraving. As far as the orig- 
inator of half-tone processes is concerned, there has been 
many claims to this, but it has never been definitely decided 
who has the just claim to this distinction, and probably 
never will. Processwork is no different from any other 
successful invention and the perfected product is simply a 
subtraction from some crude idea, with no greater credit 
due the originator than to him who perfects the system, 
reducing it to a practical working basis, by which the whole 
world has been benefited, and it remains a fact universally 
acknowledged that the most rapid progress and the highest 
effects in the engraving process have been attained in 
America.” 

















ENGRAVERS’ TERM — “‘ WASH DRAWING,” 
‘ — Printers’ Ink. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL, 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on request. 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer C y,. Chicag 





The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PunctuaTion.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, printers, 
and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 

Pens AND TypEs.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps for 
those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 

BIGELoW’s HanpBOOK OF PuNCTUATION gives full information regarding 
punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 

ENGLISH CoMPoUND Worps AND Purases.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 

PuNCTUATION.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to the 
fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 

COMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When and 
why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alphabetical 
lists. Cloth, $1.25. 

TYPOGRAPHIC StyYLEBOOoK.— By W. B. McDermutt. A standard of uni- 
formity of spelling, abbreviating, compounding, divisions, tabular work, use 
of figures, etc. Vest-pocket size. Leather, 76 pages, 50 cents. 

THE OrTHOEPIST.— By Alfred Ayres. A pronouncing manual, containing 
about 4,500 words, including a considerable number of the names of foreign 
authors, artists, etc., that are often mispronounced. Revised and enlarged 
edition. Cloth, 18mo, $1.34, postpaid. 

THE VERBALIST.— By Alfred Ayres. A manual devoted to brief discus- 
sions of the right and wrong use of words, and to some other matters of 
interest to those who would speak and write with propriety. Includes a 
treatise on punctuation. Cloth, 4% by 6%, $1.32, postpaid. 

VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PrinTiNG.—A full and concise explanation of 
all the technical points in the printing trade, including chapters on punctu- 
ation, capitalization, style, marked proof, corrected proof, proofreaders’ 
marks, make-up of a book, imposition of forms. Leather, 86 pages, 50 cents. 

PEERLESS WeBSTER DicTioNaRY.—A new vest-pocket dictionary based on 
the International. Over fifty-one thousand words; rules for spelling, punctu- 
ation, capitalization; tables of weights and measures, parliamentary law, 
postal information, bankruptcy law, etc. Printed from new plates. Full 
leather, gilt, 50 cents. 

PROOFREADING AND PunctuaTion.— By Adéle Millicent Smith. A manual 
of ready reference of the information necessary in ordinary proofreading, 
with chapters on preparing copy, reading proof, typefounding, sizes and 
styles of types, typesetting, jobwork, paper, technical terms, reproductive 
processes, ete. Cloth, 183 pages, $1. 

Correct Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume of 
the series on ‘‘ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on spelling, abbre- 
viations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, italic 
and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation and proof- 
reading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2.14. 

GRAMMAR WITHOUT A MastTeR.— By William Cobbett, carefully revised 
and annotated by Alfred Ayres. For the purpose of self-education this book 
is unrivaled. Those who studied grammar at school and failed to compre- 
hend its principles, as well as those who have never studied grammar at all, 
will find it especially suited to their needs. Cloth, 4% by 6%, $1.07, 
postpaid. 

THE ART OF WritTinc ENGLIsH.— By J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M. A. A 
manual for students, with chapters on paraphrasing, essay-writing, précis- 
writing, punctuation, etc. Analytical methods are ignored, and the student 
is not discouraged by a formidable array of rules and formulas, but is 
given free range among abundant examples of literary workmanship. The 
book abounds in such exercises as will impel the student to think while 
he is learning to write, and he soon learns to choose between the right and 
wrong in linguistic art and expression. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


JUSTICE IN PROOFREADING.—In looking at MacKellar’s 
“American Printer ” the other day, a sentence was noticed 
which called to mind a state of affairs only too common 
now, as it was when that book was written. It was: “ The 
compositor ought not to suffer from the humor of a reader 
in capriciously altering commas and semicolons in the first 
proof, which he not unfrequently re-alters in the second, 
from a doubt as to the propriety of the points to be 
adopted.” The compositors do not suffer as much now as 


they once did, because many more of them work on time. 
It is just as true, however, that employers should not 
suffer in such ways. 


Every proofreader should, for his 
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own sake and that of every one concerned, manage in some 
way to get his practice settled so that capriciousness will 
be minimized. The writer once knew a proofreader who 
pored over certain first proofs interminably, and acknowl- 
edged that he was trying to find places where the punctua- 
tion could be improved. He said the compositor punctuated 
so well that he could make no corrections. That man was 
unjust to his employer. Justice all around demands a 
great lessening of the evil here noted. 


ELision.—A Subscriber, Raleigh, North Carolina, 
writes: “It is a common practice in such a sentence as 
‘Let us seek out some desolate shade’ to contract the first 
two words by combining them into one word, ‘lets.’ I 
contend that the proper form is to use an apostrophe before 
the last letter in the contracted form, ‘let’s,’ to indicate 
the absence or to take the place of the omitted space and 
letter. A friend takes issue with me and says the apos- 
trophe should be omitted. Which is right?” Answer.— 
The use of the apostrophe is right, and it is so familiar 
that it seems very queer that any one should ever question 
it. Marshall Bigelow, in his “ Handbook of Punctuation,” 
says: “ The apostrophe marks the elision of a syllable, in 
poetry or in familiar dialogue; as, I’ve, for I have; 
thou’rt, for thou art; you'll, for you will; ’twas, for it 
was. In all cases where two words are thus made into one 
syllable a space should be left between the words, as 
though they were not abbreviated. Don’t, can’t, won’t, and 
sha’n’t, however, are printed as single words.” The next 
to last sentence here is open to objection. It says that 
something should be done, as if the practice named were 
the only correct one, while the fact is simply that some 
people do it. Very many do not use the space, and the 
reason given for its use is not a convincing one any more 
for the instances in which it is used than for those in 
which it is omitted. Theodore L. De Vinne, in “ Correct 
Composition,” says: “I’ve, you'll, ’twas, ’twasn’t, ’tis, 
’tisn’t, etc., are more clearly expressed when a thin space 
is put between the words, but in some printing houses this 
space is often omitted by order.” While authorities differ 
as to the space, there is no conflict among them on the other 
point — use the apostrophe. 


CoMMAS AND CAPITALS.—F. T., Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, writes: “In an English book I find this sentence 
about Napoleon III.: ‘In December 1848 he was elected 
president of the Republic.’ Is this sentence printed in a 
common English style, without commas and with the capi- 
tal letter where it is?” Answer.—The date without 
commas seems to occur frequently in English print, but 
does not seem really common. It is met very seldom in 
American print. With regard to the capital there is not 
so much ground for asserting a difference between English 
and American practice. I simply can not find any sense 
in having the sentence any other way than the following: 
“In December, 1848, he was elected President of the repub- 
lic.” I have not the least doubt that a vast majority of 
users of English language would have the sentence this 
way, and am firmly convinced that it is the only way to 
make it conform to the principles of the language. But at 
least some of those who do the other way are just as sure 
that they have it right. Here are two sentences from the 
Encyclopedia Britannica: ‘“ The corner-stone of the Capi- 
tol was laid by Washington, September 18, 1793. On the 
first Monday of December 1800, the removal of the Gov- 
ernment from Philadelphia was effected.” The difference 
here shown between the two kinds of dates is preserved 
throughout the work, but I can not imagine why. I can 
not tell either why that work has in the same article with 
these “ Howard university ” and “Columbian university,’” 
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and in the preceding article “South Carolina College.” 
Each name is one title just as well as any other. Enough 
of violent conflict in such matters can be found in English 
literature to convince any one that he does not- know any- 
thing, or else that he is nearly the only one who knows 
anything about them. It does seem that such things might 
be settled in some way so that we might all, in at least a 
general way, agree in our understanding of them, but we 
seem to be at least as far from that happy agreement as 
when Goold Brown wrote (and was justified in writing) 
that “innumerable discrepancies in respect to capitals dis- 
grace the very best editions of our most popular books.” 
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much better to me to have one reason that will apply in all 
cases, and there is only one such reason that I know. As 
I look at my four books I read two of the titles with no 
trouble, but for the other two my head must be turned 
around unnaturally to the right. The titles that read 
upward are in the natural position that accords with our 
habit of reading from left to right, and the flat position 
of a book on the shelf is exceptional. Naturalness and 
resulting ease are sufficient reason in favor of reading up 
in all cases, and the one exceptional circumstance does not 
vitiate it. Many printers, especially on newspapers, turn 
tables lengthwise to read from top to bottom; but more of 

















AMONG THE THIRTY THOUSAND ISL: 


ANDS, GEORGIAN BAY, PARRY SOUND. 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
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DIRECTION OF TABLE HEADINGS, EtTc.— Proofreader, 
New York, asks: “Is it best to set column heads in tables, 
whole tables, and titles on backs of books to read up or 
down?” Answer.— Mr. Jacobi, of the Chiswick Press, 
London, England, in his book “ Notes on Books and Print- 
ing,” says: “ The better way is to have it [the title on the 
back of a book] lettered from top to foot, so that if the 
volume is placed face upward on the shelf this back letter- 
ing is still readable. On the other hand, some prefer it to 
read from foot to head.” This tells the exact truth about 
usage, and gives one man’s reason in favor of his choice. 
On my bookcase shelf are four thin books standing together, 
on two of which the name reads downward, and on the 
other two upward. Mr. Jacobi’s reason is plausible for the 
one case to which it applies, but not to any other. It seems 


- Swan, Montreal. 


them turn the tables to read up. A table in a book 
turned the former way is very awkward, and if it makes 
two pages it simply must read from bottom to top or the 
two pages have to stand in reverse order. Here is what 
another Englishman, F. Howard Collins, says, in “Author 
and Printer: ” “ The first line of table page placed length- 
ways should begin at the left-hand foot of the page and 
read upward.” 





IMPROVES WITH AGE. 

Each issue of THE INLAND PRINTER grows more inter- 
esting to me, and like old wine, it improves with age. I 
consider it the best publication of the kind that I have 
ever seen in my thirty years’ experience in the printing 
business. — Millard F. Rushing, Anna, Illinois. 
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BY C. S. PARTRIDGE. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully 
invited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual 
experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Inquiries will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion 
regarding answers given by the editor will receive respectful con- 
sideration. Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks onr 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicag 








The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING.— By C. S. 
Partridge. In this work the author answers briefly the questions which arise 
from day to day in the practice of electrotyping and stereotyping. In the 
answers experience has been the teacher and practice the test of value. 134 
pages. Price $2.50. The Inland Printer Company. 

ELEcTROTYPING.— By C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Historical 
Review — The Battery—-The Dynamo—The Bath—Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths— Management of Baths— Agitation of Baths — Measuring 
Instruments — Preparation of Work — Molding — Building — Metalizing — 
The Conductors — Depositing — Casting — Finishing —Trimming and Rout- 
ing — Revising — Blocking —The Invention of Electrotyping. Full cloth; 
150 pages. $1.50. 

SrerEotyPinc.— By C. S. Partridge. This is the only book devoted 
exclusively to papier-maché stereotyping which has ever been published and 
is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed descriptions of 
all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold Process, 
instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, Metal 
Formule, Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the Operating 
and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and a complete list of 
unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Methods and Machinery, includ- 
ing number of patent, date of issue and name of inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 
8% inches; 50 illustrations. $1.50. 

NICKELLO STEREOTYPES.— P. W., Dayton, Ohio, writes: 
“While I was looking over the last April issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, I noticed in the Electrotyping and Stereo- 
typing column a new process called the Nickello process of 
stereotyping. Please let me know where to get it, as I 
think it is a good thing for this factory; and can you 
inform me how many plates should be made from one 
matrix when care is exercised?” Answer.— Nickello stere- 
otypes are made by Penrose & Co., London, England. So 
far as we know, the process has not yet been introduced in 


this country. 


WRINKLES IN SHELLS—H. M., Toronto, Canada, 
writes: “In your column, ‘ Electrotyping and Stereotyp- 
ing,’ you state that wrinkles in the shell are caused by 
wrinkles in the mold, but you fail to state whether this is 
due to poor molding composition or defects in the molding. 
As we have considerable trouble from this cause, you would 
confer a favor on me if you could advise me more fully as 
to the cause and best remedy for it?” Answer.— Wrinkles 
are also caused by “ burning.” A current too strong at the 
start will make a shell look like an old woman’s face. Keep 
your mold some distance from the anode until the shell is 
well started. 


STEREOTYPING HALF-TONES.—An “ Eastern stereotyper ” 
writes: “I take a great interest in your answers in THE 
INLAND PRINTER on electrotyping and stereotyping, and 
should be pleased if you would give me your opinion as to 
why we do not have better success with half-tones. I 
enclose you clippings of half-tones from the paper upon 
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which I work, together with the matrices from which the 
printing plates were made, for your inspection. Now, 
where is the trouble? Is it my work or the presswork? ” 
Answer.— The trouble is possibly in your paste. Your 
matrix looks fiat and undefined. Try the following paste 
recipe: 2% pounds starch, % pound flour, 6 ounces dex- 
trin, 2% gallons water. Cook in a steam jacketed kettle if 
possible. You would probably get better results if you 
would use the special half-tone paper prepared by B. & O. 
Myers, 16 Beekman street, New York city. We could give 
you more positive information if you would send us one of 
the half-tone originals from which these matrices were 
made. 


DALZIEL STEREOTYPES.—A Paris correspondent writes: 
“As an attentive reader and subscriber of your journal, I 
would be greatly obliged if you would give me complete 
information concerning the process of making ‘ Dalziel 
stereotypes,’ of which you speak in the November number. 
This process you say is used in the Graphic office, London.” 
Answer.— The Dalziel process of stereotyping consists 
in coating a sheet of paper with cement, of the nature 
of which the writer is not informed, to the depth of about 
one-sixteenth of an inch. When the cement has partially 
set, an impression of the form is taken on an electrotyper’s 
molding press. The form and mold are then placed on a 
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warm (not hot) table until thoroughly dry, when the mold 
is stripped from the form and cast in the usual manner. 
The metal used is much harder than ordinary stereotype 
metal and its durability is still further increased by a 
plating of nickel. Dalziel stereotypes are said to stand a 
quarter of a million impressions and the printing qualities 
are equal to electrotypes. 

SHELLS PEEL.— G. H. G., St. Paul, Minnesota, writes: 
“T have had trouble with casting, the shells peeling. I 
have tried different methods to overcome this, such as put- 
ting a few drops of ammonia in the acid and a large 
amount of tin in the metal; I also tried different ways of 
casting, but neither seems to give the desired result. I 
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thought perhaps the fault may lie in the battery. If you 
can enlighten me on this point I would appreciate it very 
much.” Answer.— Your trouble is probably due to the 
character of your deposited copper and may be remedied by 
changing your solution. As it is difficult to analyze a solu- 
tion without proper laboratory appliances, your best 
method would be to experiment with a small portion of 
your solution until the desired result is obtained, when the 
same change may be made in the vats. For instance, dip 
out a measured quantity into a stone crock, then add a 
small measured quantity of acid. Deposit a shell in the jar 
and test it for casting. If you still have trouble, try 
another jar of the solution and add, a little at a time, 
sulphate of copper. If your solution is heavy to start with, 
dilute it with water before beginning your experiments. A 
little time and patience will locate the difficulty, and when 
you get your solution working right in the jar it is an easy 
matter to make the same change in the vats. 

SOME QUESTIONS ON STEREOTYPING.— C. H. F., Plain- 
field, New Jersey, writes: “(1) Is there any higher or 
lower temperature required for metal when casting a shal- 
low matrix than when casting a deep and well-defined one? 
We use a flat casting-box and can not cast a shallow matrix 
well on a core base, but must use the solid base. (2) We 
use the regular linotype metal. Is there any saving of gas 
or anything else if we use stereotype metal? Would we get 
clearer casts? (3) We need a small outfit for making 
matrices. Would you recommend Kahr’s cold process, or 
any such process? Can good plates be made by the cold 
method, in saving time, and are they good for more than 
one cast?” Answer.—(1) The reason you get a better cast 
when using a solid base is because the extra weight forces 
the metal into closer contact with the matrix. Theoret- 
ically, you should be able to get a better cast with hot 
metal, but if metal is used too hot, shrinks will result. (2) 
The use of stereotype metal would not save any fuel, but 
would probably enable you to get better casts, as good 
stereotype metal is of better quality than Linotype metal. 
Linotype metal is forced into the molds by a pump, whereas 
the stereotype metal must flow into the mold; conse- 
quently a good grade of metal is required to produce good 
stereotype casts. (8) Good plates can be made with Kahr’s 
process, but only one cast may be obtained from a matrix. 





MOLDING IN LEAD FOR ELECTROTYPING. 

George E. Dunton, New York city, in the current issue 
of “ Penrose Process Year Book,” London, says: 

“T can not say that molds made in lead present any 
valuable or useful features of merit for the consideration 
of the electrotyper who is producing plates for the print- 
ing trades. Every claim that may be made for the lead, 
with the single exception of being able to make more than 
one deposit upon the same matrix or mold, may be said or 
made with equal propriety of good wax compositions, in 
the hands of intelligent workmen. Wax is even superior 
to lead, because it needs far less preliminary preparation 
and treatment, and does not require or exact that extreme 
caution in pressing. 

“In 1896-97 I began experimenting with sheet lead as 
a molding medium, while connected with the American 
Type Founders Company, Boston, and furnished ‘ The 
Process Year Book’ with a nickel type, deposited on a 
lead mold, for the issue of 1902-03. This was the ninth 
shell which was deposited on one and the same mold, 
some of the deposits being nickel and some copper, demon- 
strating that it behaves equally well in both baths. 

“ My method of procedure was as follows. Having cut 
a piece of sheet lead to the desired size, I beat it out per- 
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fectly flat with a mallet and block, examining the surface 
to see if there were any radical imperfections. If not, the 
surface was carefully rubbed down with charcoal, moist- 
ened with kerosene oil until clear and smooth, then it was 
carefully burnished. Before pressing the half-tone or cut 
into the lead, some means must be provided to prevent the 
lead from swageing away from the cut or spreading, 
which will shear the stipple all along the edges of the 
mold. I provided a steel templet or frame a little thicker 
than the lead, having a hole cut to fit the lead close all 
around, and two inches wide on each side and end. The 
face of the lead plate is carefully washed with alcohol 
and dried, then brushed over with polishing lead and 
polished with the palm of the hand. An iron block having 
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been heated quite hot (of course this block or slab must be 
thin enough to go between the bed and platen of the press 
with the lead and cut thereon), but not hot enough to melt 
or fuse the lead, the cut having been washed and brushed 
over with polishing lead, is laid on the lead and pressed 
into the metal. The pressing must be done with the great- 
est precision and not carried beyond the depth of the 
etching. If the pressing has been accurately done, there 
will be no trimming along the sides of the cut. Examine 
the sides carefully to see if the stipple has been sheared 
any; if it has, of course the mold is of no value. 

“Having obtained a perfect impression, the prepara- 
tion of the mold for the battery or to receive the deposit is 
a very simple matter. First, it should be washed with 
good alcohol with a very soft brush and allowed to dry. 
Examine to see if there is any lint or scratches on the 
face, then flow the face with a very weak solution of iodin 
dissolved in alcohol, about five per cent, and allow this 
coating to dry. Then you may brush it over with polish- 
ing lead, with a very soft brush, and by hand only.. Paint 
the back with wax or any non-conducting material, and 
stop off the edges to limit the deposit beyond the cut. For 
the connection a hole may be drilled near the edge at one 
end and a wire twisted in. 

“T have coated mine with both silver and copper before 
putting into the tubs, finding either to be a good practice. 
In producing the copper coating with simple copper solu- 
tion and iron dust, care must be used with the iron, do not 
work it with a brush, but hold the plate with both hands, 
giving it an oscillating motion in a horizontal plane. A 
coating of metallic silver may be reduced from a nitrate 
solution by the agency of aldehyde, glucose, or tartaric 
acid, due to reactions produced by the presence of other 
elements in combination. I prefer what is known as Lie- 
big’s process. Rinse and hang in. In removing the shell, 
loosen the edges and gently lift from one corner until 
entirely free. The mold must be carefully wrapped in soft 
paper if it is to be laid away, for it is surprising how 
readily it becomes scratched. It must be washed and 
coated each time it goes into the bath.” 








BY GEORGE K. HENDERSON, 


Under this department heading, Mr. George K. Henderson, 
instructor in lithography at Winona Technical Institute, will answer 
all queries pertaining to this subject. 

Arrangements have also been made with him to assist workers 
in this line by making analyses and doing experimental work, at 
the following rates: Analysis of inks, compounds, acids and 
solutions, $2; recipes and working formulas, $1; examination 
of papers, inks and bronze powders, and making sample prints 
on or from same, $1; experimental work from any surface- 
printing medium, in one to ten colors, $1 per color. Address 
all matters pertaining to this department to George K. Henderson, 
Winona Technical Institute, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to ali inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on request. 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY.— George Fritz. $1.75. 
GRAMMAR OF LITHOGRAPHY.—W. D. Richmond. $2. 


LITHOGRAPHIC SpPECIMENS.— Portfolios of specimens in the highest style 
of the art, published by Joseph Heim. Album Lithographique, part 20, $1.50. 
American Commercial Specimens, second and third series, $3.50 each. 
Modern Alphabets, $3.50. 

HANDBOOK OF LitHOGRAPHY.— By David Cumming. A practical and up- 


to-date treatise, with illustrations and color-plates. Chapters on stones, inks, 
pigments, materials, transfers, drawing, printing, light and color, paper 
and machines; also chromo-lithography, zinc and aluminum plates, transpo- 
sition of black to white, photo-stone and ink-stone methods, ete. Cloth, 243 
pages. $2.10, postpaid. 

SOME QUESTIONS ON LITHOGRAPHY.—J. M. C., Merrick, 
Massachusetts, asks the following questions: “(1) What 
mixture of asphaltum do you consider the best acid resist? 
Sometimes this is so mixed that it is hard, brittle and has 
no greasy properties. (2) Many a zinc plate or stone lacks 
life. I have found that by adding a little venice turpentine 
to the transfer-ink lots of time is saved in pulling impres- 
sions. Do you think its use is right and is there anything 
better? (3) Where a special rubbing-up is required, which 
of the many oils and greases do you think best to use with 
the turpentine and ink? (4) For the experimenter in 
photo-litho, is there a practical dry plate made? (5) Is 
there not on the market a ready prepared collodion which 
can be applied to the plate and sensitized, saving the trou- 
ble of making and keeping it in condition oneself? (6) 
Among the many formulas for coating zine and stone, is 
there not one faster and more reliable than others and 
which has proved its worth and could be used entirely? 
(7) What recognition do you think a practical transferrer, 
who had made good in the business, would receive by 
attending for three months such a school as the Illinois 
College of Photography? (8) In the formulas for tusche, 
Marseilles soap is spoken of. I should like to know just 
what this brand of soap is and if it is easily obtained.” 
Answer.—(1) Dragon’s-blood powder, which is as finely 
ground as flour, is the best acid resist in use, but the plate 
must be heated in order to melt and incorporate the inked 
design and powder. Lithographers generally use finely 


powdered rosin as an acid resist, with an additional dusting 
of French chalk (soapstone powder) as a _ precaution, 
before applying the moderate acids used in the process. 
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(2) A little venetian turpentine will do no harm in the 
transfer-ink, but Canada balsam has the same property, 
while not reducing the ink to a sloppy consistency. Both 
are produced from the fir and similar trees and in power 
range as follows: 1, spirits of turpentine; 2, oil of turpen- 
tine; 3, venetian turpentine; 4, Canada balsam; 5, rosin; 6, 
dammar; 7, copal; 8, shellac. (3) O. O. O. varnish or a little 
vaselin.. (4) Carbutt makes a good dry plate. Directions 
must be closely followed to get clear glass. (5) Prepared 
collodion can be obtained from Gennert & Co., New York, 
or Cooper & Co., chemists, Williams street, New York. (6) 
The albumen formula on zine and the light-sensitive 
asphaltum formula for stone have now been in use for over 
ten years and are practically standard the world over. (7) 
The Bissell College would teach you the making of line and 
half-tone negatives, printing them on zine and copper- 
etching, mounting and proving in line and half-tone and 
would qualify you for entering a photoengraving establish- 
ment. You would have the preference in such a shop, if 
they had work to make for lithographic houses, but would 
require at least nine to twelve months’ instruction to 
become proficient in any of the branches. (8) Marseilles 
soap is specified in the making of tusche because of its well- 
known purity, and can be procured through any Italian 
groceryman. Castile soap, which can be procured from any 
drug store, is equally pure and can be used for the same 
purpose, without in any way changing the proportions or 
quality of the resulting ink. 


ALUMINUM VERSUS ZINC.— In view of the conflict in 
the courts over the aluminum patents, a review of the 
claims of these two metals as used for lithographic pur- 
poses is timely. The history of aluminum is of recent 
date, while zinc has been in use intermittently from the 
time of Senefelder; one of the undisputed claims of alu- 
minum rests upon its nearer approach to the atomic value 
of stone, this quality showing itself in a coarser grain in 
the metal. The other advantages claimed are its lighter 
weight, its silvery color tone and simplicity in transferring 
and printing therefrom. On the other hand, zine is 
cheaper, no patent rights are involved in its use for lith- 
ographic purposes, and in competent hands equal claims 
are made as to the quality and quantity of impressions 
which can be produced from originals and transfers. Many 
of the larger manufacturers have ignored the claims of 
aluminum and are using zine exclusively with success, and 
in the recent processes being brought out zinc is receiving 
the most attention. There are now four different methods 
of making etching solutions. (1) Gallic and phosphoric 
acids, in combination with gum arabic; (2) chromic and 
phosphoric acids, in combination with gum arabic; (3) 
sticker process (patented), neutral salts, fluorid of ammo- 
nia; neutral salts, nitrate of ammonia; neutral salts, 
phosphate of ammonia, in combination with gum arabic; 
(4) Ernest Otto Schmiel process (patented), saturated 
acid oxalate of potassium, in combination with gum arabic. 
The claims made for Solutions No. 1 and No. 2 are reli- 
ability; they are in steady use. For No. 3, that the finest 
work can be freely handled and long editions run; and for 
No. 4, that faulty etching is entirely overcome, the solu- 
tion working clearly, evenly and smoothly, and forming 
a perfect ink-repelling surface on blank parts of the plate. 





PREFERS THE BEST. 

We have a file of THE INLAND PRINTER dating back for 
ten or twelve years. During that time we have taken all 
the other trade publications, but have discontinued them, 
and have given THE INLAND PRINTER preference. — Field, 
Forest and Shore, Portland, Maine. 
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BY EDEN B. STUART. 


Under this head will be discussed ideas from all classes of 
printers, rich or poor, large or small, pr i t or ob e, so 
long as their ideas are of practical value and along this particu- 
lar line of work. Do not hesitate to consult this department on 
any problem of estimating that may arise. Printers are urged to 
forward particulars of any work that will prove of interest and 
assistance to the trade and to the sender. Address all communi- 
cations to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 





The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Hints ror YouNe PrRintERS UNpeR Eiauty.— By W. A. Willard. A 
discussion of the cost of printing. 50 pages, paper, 50 cents. 


EMPLOYING PRINTER’S PRICE-LISt.— By David Ramaley. New edition, 
based on nine-hour day. An excellent book to use as a basis for correct 
prices to charge on any kind of printing, $1. 

CHALLEN’s J.ABOR-SAVING ReEcorps.— Advertising, Subscription, Job 
Printer’s. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth sides, 
$2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ASCERTAINING CosT OF MANUFACTURING.— 
By J. Cliff Dando. The scope of this book is indicated by the title. Has 
been unqualifiedly indorsed by users throughout the world. $10. 


OrpzrR Book anp Recorp oF Cost.— By H. G. Bishop. The simplest 
and most accurate book for keeping track of all items of cost of every job 
done. Contains 100 leaves, 10 by 16, printed and ruled, and provides room 
for entering 3,000 jobs. Half-bound, $3. Must be sent by express at 
expense of purchaser. 

CaMPSIE’s VEST-POCKET EsTIMATE BLANK-BOOK.— By John W. Campsie. 
By its use there is no chance of omitting any item which will enter into 
the cost of ordinary printing. By its use a proper profit can be made on 
every job taken. Used by solicitors of printing in some of the largest 
offices in the country. 50 cents. 


SrarTinc A  PRINTING-OFFICE.— By R. C. Mallette. Contents: the 
Printer as a Business Man, Selection and Location of Plant, The Business 
Office, The Composing-room, The Pressroom, Light, Power and Heat, The 
Stockroom, The Book of Samples, Entering the Order, The Job in Process, 
Determining Cost, Bookkeeping, Preparing and Giving Estimates, Collec- 
tions and Payments, Advertising and Office Stationery, Employer and Em- 
ployees, Small Economies and Time-savers. 88 pages, cloth, $1.50. 

Prinrer’s Account Boox.— A simple, accurate and inexpensive method 
of job accounting that is in use by hundreds of prosperous printers. It 
shows cost of each job, what should be charged for it, what profit should 
te made on it, what profit is made. Flat-opening, 1042 by 14% inches, 
substantially bound, with leather back and corners; 400 pages, 2,000 jobs, 
$5; 200 pages, 1,000 jobs, $3.50. Specimen page and descriptive circular 
on application. Must be sent by express at expense of purchaser. 

Printers’ INSURANCE Provrectrive Inventory SystEM, by Charles S. 
Brown. A blank-book 114% by 15 inches, with printed headings, superfine 
paper, special ruling. It is a classified and perpetual inventory system, and 
informs you of your plant value every hour of the day, every day of the 
week, every week of the month and every month of the year. No. 1, loose- 
leaf, for large job or newspaper offices, $25; No. 2, for newspaper offices 
only, $15; No. 3, for job offices only, $15; No. 4, for small job and news- 
paper offices, $10. 

NicHot’s Perrect ORDER AND Record Book is one of the most useful 
record bocks for printers running offices of moderate size that has ever 
been published. It serves both as an order book and a journal, no jour- 
nalizing being necessary, making a short method of bookkeeping. By using 
this book you can learn at a glance whether orders are complete, what their 
cost is and if they have been posted. Once entered in this book, it is 
impossible to omit charging an order. Size, 9 by 12 inches; capacity, 
3,000 orders; $3. Must be sent by express at expense of purchaser. 

A MoNey-MAKING SystEM FoR THE EMPLOYING PrRINTER.— By Eden B. 
Stuart. Contains chapters on: The Value of System, The Job Envelope, 
Individual Composing-room Ticket, Stock-cutting Order, Pressroom Job 
Ticket, Individual Press Report, Bindery Time Job Ticket, Bindery Job 
Report, Office Job Ticket, Individual Bindery Ticket, Pressroom Job 
Record, Presswork Record, Job Cost Record, Order Blanks, Enclosure Slip 
Estimate Memorandum, Pay Ticket, Daily Financial Report, Requisition 
Sheet, Bookkeeping, Perpetual Stock Balance Sheet, Profit and Loss State- 
ment, Summary of Uncompleted Work, Stock Used Check, ete. Cloth, $1. 

How To MAKE MoNEY IN THE PrinTING Business.— By Paul Nathan. 
Contents: The Printer as a Business Man, Starting an Office, What Class 
of Customers to Seek, How to Develop Business, Writing Advertising Matter, 
Taking Orders, Advertising, How to Talk to Customers, Cost of Producing 
Printing, Estimating, Acquiring Money, Price-cutting, Competitors, Profit 
and How It Should Be Figured, Buying, Doing Good Printing, Composing- 
room, Pressroom, Business Office, Bookkeeping, Management of Employees, 
The Employee’s Opportunity, Danger in Side Ventures, Systematic Saving, 
Partnerships, Leakages, Keeping Up with the Times, Suggestions from 
Others. 3875 pages, cloth, $3 

ActuaL Costs IN Printinc.— By Isaac H. Blanchard. Contains full 
description of the purpose and use of all the blanks and records, together 
with complete cost-figuring tables in blank for the purchaser’s own use; 
in the rear of the book are the necessary ruled pages for taking off the 
annual or semi-annual inventory of the plant, so that absolutely correct 
figures may be established and the records kept permanently in the office 
files; a set of tables of calculations on the 5-minute-unit basis; a set of 
tables of calculations on the 6-minute-unit basis; a complete set of the 
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loose blanks described in the book; one full bound copy of the summary 
_— for all the departments, sufficient for one year’s use in the 
Office. $5. 

Style 2. Annual Tables for Printers and Binders. Every practical 
printer insists on revising his cost figures each year, and for that purpose 
the cost-figuring tables, together with the blank sheets for use in annual 
inventory, have been bound together in convenient book form. $2. 

Cost oF Printinc.— By F. W. Baltes. Contents: Forms— Job Tag, 
Job Book, Bindery Tag, Compositor’s Daily Time Tag, Total Time on Job 
in Pressroom, Total Daily Time in Pressroom, Daily Register of Counters, 
Foreman’s Daily Press Record, Form Tag, Time Book, Day Book, Journal 
and Cash Book, Job Ledger; Tables — Weekly Summary of Labor, Monthly 
Register of Counting Machines, Monthly Summary of Press Records, State- 
ment of Wages and Expenses, Cost of Time in Composing-room, Cost of 
Piecework, Cost of Work on Cylinder Presses, Cost of Work on Job Presses; 
Measuring Dupes, Paid Jobs, Legal Blanks, Monthly Statement of Loss or 
Gain, Inventory Books, Notes. Samples and Prices. 74 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


MAILING CARD ESTIMATE. 


The Dassel Anchor, Dassel, Minnesota, propounds a 
question in estimates: “How would you figure on the 
inclosed mailing card? The stock cost me $6.30; express 
on same, $1.30. What is a good fair figure to charge for 
the job?” 

Answer.— Private mailing card, 7 by 7%. No quantity 








given; estimate based on five thousand impressions. 
printed both sides; run and cut: 
BONE cad adugdenaadsetnunddceeaanecseueeneeatacan $ 6.30 
A KCRO REN NORE OCERTAR KEAN OCREEUGERTEEAR CREE GOES 10 
Composition, 2 hours, at 20 cents... .....cccccccceses -40 
RA Me ak kek ccweedaneciccunscescenduaden -10 
SNS DSN 6 ons sca tncdsccntusueuseearenbas -20 
Wegsie OO IN ous ca vaceacecasncencecasaenetas 1.00 
CHARI GN COUN 65 kee oo keke ckecewcoaveeas -10 
One hundred per cent general expenses............+++ 1.80 
ORM a cracaseovdeesvacksetseseseawaccsusedeaaes $10.00 
Rwendy-fine Her CORR PRONE «<< icici ecccdessaneicene 2.50 
TREE sev iscdnssetnscesssenszccsnceseeneenkiaaer $12.50 


RULE AND LEADER BLANKS. 


The Bethany Book and Printing Company, Lindsborg, 
Kansas, writes: “Enclosed find proofs of a job. Kindly 
estimate on same, basing it on Kansas standard of wages 
and material, including what you consider fair profit for 
this section. Paper to be same or equal quality as sam- 
ples. There are three slips, one hundred each of two, and 
three hundred of the other one.” 

Answer.— Rule and leader blanks; superfine flat; num- 
ber of copies, 300, 100, 100. No. 1, 5% by 15; No. 2,5% 
by 12%; No. 3, 5% by 14. Black ink: 





Stock, 7 pounds 17 by 22 — 24, at 12% cents........ $ 0.88 
WO, 5G WOM accucsccewedescevecadtaaadenesuens -05 
Composition : 
No. 1, 8,820 ems, 12 hours, 2214 cents............ 2.31 
No. 2, 6,615 ems, 9 hours, 22% cents............ 2.01 
No. 3, 7,875 ems, 11 hours, 22% cents............ 2.46 
Lock-up, 1% hours, at 22% cemts......cccccccccccce 34 
Make-ready, three forms, 3 hours, at 20 cents......... 60 
Feeding, 500 impressions, % hour, at 15 cents........ Pai 
One hundred per cent general expenses.............-. 8.23 
ee Gee Wah GE. HOES 8 one cede ee kcctecicccens 4.35 
WOME co vcseadeeneeccevccaddeveetovucksaneacenvdes $21.74 


In handling these three blanks, some time could have 
been saved by picking up some parts thereof, but you fail 
to state about this, so I have estimated on setting each 
blank complete. Composition is figured at time-and-a-half 
rate on eight-point basis. 

Such jobs are difficult to handle, for the majority of 
printers, owing to usual lack of sufficient material, and it is 
doubtful if a large enough price is always asked to cover 
the cost. When it is, the customer is apt to consider it too 
high. However, get a profit or let the other fellow lose the 
money. 

The Evening Journal, Monticello, Indiana, writes: 
“Enclosed find copy of a 22 by 30 two-color bill, on 40- 
pound 4%-cent S. & S. C. book, 3,500 copies. We would 
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like to know what such a piece of work is worth. Black ink 
cost 12% cents and poster red 25 cents per pound. The 
men who did the work receive wages as follows: Foreman, 
$2 per day; helper, $1.50.” 

Answer.— Four-page advertising sheet; run in two 
forms for each color; size unfolded, 22 by 30: 





Stock, 34% reams 32 by 44 — 80, at 4% cents......... $12.60 
Ink, 4 pounds red, at 25 cents........cceecsecccces 1.00 
8 pounds black, at 12% cents...........e.eeees .38 
Two per cent loss on paper stock..........esececeees .26 
Composition, 20 hours, at 20 cents.........-.eeeeees 4.00 
Separating forms for two colors, 10 hours, at 20 cents.. 2.00 
Lock-up, two two-page forms, 2 hours............++.- -40 
Make-ready, four forms, 8 hours, at 35 cents (pressman 
ge eee ere re ee 2.80 
Feeding, 14,000 impressions, 14 hours, at 15 cents..... 2.10 
One hundred per cent general expenses..........++-++ 11.30 
Twenty-five per cent profit.......cccccseccccccsccce 9.21 
WAL -acnncra sean GoasRitien shes hecssaeesescaoare $46.05 


This job is a fair sample of that class of work upon 
which it is difficult to estimate, and the best of printers are 
very apt to go wrong. The separating of the forms for 
the colors and registering them together invariably takes 
more time than is allowed, and extra precaution must be 
especially exercised where estimating from manuscript 
copy. 

We are glad to note that you are putting on “new 
ways” and using, or preparing to use, methods of doing 
business that are proving of so much value to many 
printers, and hope you will succeed in preparing a system 
simple and yet efficient for producing the results you look 
for. 

ESTIMATING IN AUSTRALIA. 
C. P. W., Queensland, Australia, writes: “Just a 


word about the vexing question of estimating. I would be 
glad of your opinion. My expenses per week are as fol- 





lows: 

ee eee ee ee eee £ 1:15:0 $ 7.20 
Electric light and power.............+- 16:0 3.20 
GOR, GF cccccccsscewccseccccnsecesos 2:0 -40 
PORN. oivcvc veces ecceswrnescceans 3 :00:0 15.00 
MEN sats Feans Sone ssscekonsoesnep ane 3:10:0 17.00 
PORTER MOY So.05 sos tetas kane 2:10:0 7.80 

£11:13:0 $50.60 


The ruling wage for compositors is 1 shilling (20 
cents) an hour. My office is only a small one; I have only 
one machinist, who also receives 1 shilling (20 cents) an 
hour. In estimating I put the compositor’s time at 1:4 (30 
cents) with 1:3 for distribution. I have three machines, 
a double crown which I estimate at 3 shillings (60 cents) 
an hour; a demy folio, 2 shillings (40 cents), and platen, 
1 shilling (20 cents). I also estimate 1 shilling (20 cents) 
for cutting, 1 shilling (20 cents) for make-ready. I then 
add on cost of paper and total up; then add fifty per cent 
to cover all expenses and allow for profit.” 

Answer.—If you know the rates you apply are the 
actual cost, your method is perhaps satisfactory, but to 
put a price on a machine regardless of the class of work 
involved or the price you pay your operator, and call that 
“cost,” then add fifty per cent to cover “ expenses,” is 
rather inconsistent. What expense is there to cover, when 
your rate of 60 cents, 40 cents or 20 cents is supposed to 
be “cost”? 

Your machines in your press department are your 
equipment, as is the type and other material in your type 
department; if you consider it worth so much per hour 
to operate your presses, why not apply the same rule in 
the composing department? Why not in all branches of 


the business? That such a method is not entirely practical 
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seems evident, and if so, why not use a system that is 
readily applicable in one department as well as in another? 
More is said on this subject in this issue so will not go 
into detail here. Let us hear frequently from your part 
of the world. We are vitally interested in methods used 
there. 
PADS. 


Charles §S. Crosse, Stoughton, Wisconsin, writes: 
“ Herewith is a job, an estimate on which by you will be 
most highly appreciated by a faithful reader of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. Number printed, 20,000, 10,000 on white 
and 10,000 on yellow paper. Stock, 17 by 28 — 20 pound 
at 4 cents per pound in Milwaukee. Two forms, run 
together, as shown by sample enclosed. Fed and turned, 
on pony; 40-cent book ink. Power, gasoline engine. 
Sheets to be cut in two, then interleaved — white and yel- 
low alternating — 100 of each in a pad, with light tag- 
board cover and strawboard back. Perforated and 
punched at top and stapled through punch holes with three 
flat-head brass paper fasteners, making in all 100 pads. I 
have in a way figured out the cost of this job to my cus- 
tomer, in the usual country printer’s fashion, but am in 
some doubt as to the right price for perforating, punching, 
stapling, interleaving, etc. At any rate would be very 
much pleased and gratified if you would deal with the mat- 
ter in detail in your columns.” 

Answer. — Size completed, 8% by 14. 
side, black ink. 


Printed one 





Ten reams, white, 200 pounds, at 4%4 cents........... $ 8.50 
Ten reams, yellow, 200 pounds, at 4% cents.......... 8.50 
DCR One MOM OR ADEE woo '5: 515: cty o5bi0:0°0 sees s0ie siete ania .34 
WO POUNGR UE, RE RO CONS i. 5 oso eiiee occa cis ceeesce .80 
17 DCN UTORRENT, NO BOs 6.0 aes esiethin ce eae-ainweies 85 
25 sheets 24 by 36 — 100 tagboard...............4.. 225 
300 Gat-headed’ brass: fasleners........00000 cceiecscinses ~85 
Type form, 49 by 75 ems, pica. 
Composition, 6 hours, at 20 cénts.........cccccceses 1.20 
Rewistering, 2 Toure, Ab LOK Cente... 6:6)0.6:0:0i006 00 02s -40 
Lock-up, 2 forms, 1 hour, at 20 cents................ -20 
Make-ready, 2 hours, at 35 cents (pressman and feeder) -70 
Feeding, 20,000 impressions, 20 hours, at 15 cents..... 3.00 
10,000, perforated, two-on, 10 hours................. 1.50 
Gethering, 10 houra, at 6 Cents... ...cccccccsscccvess -50 
Panching, 6 hours; at: 10 Cents. ... 5... sesecsevicectes -50 
Counting into: 200 books, 1 hour... cscs cscss 05 
TOBPEEINS TORPENCTY, 2 TIOUES <5 <5. o:6055:8 6.6 s:00.50 6 ores 00:00 70 
ROE MIE a PMNEIINE is “ow 9 sea: A415 9) <5 (ear Tod hole nce orb ie fale -08 
WRAP GA GCE VOTED. 6.85.5 seni sc seecesvecs -10 
100 per Cent weneral Expenses: . 6... 6is ccc e cscs 8.43 
Diiegiee MORNE BEMMOMU sy. o:5te' 6 rorsven as corer sracele bro ape tiers ates ee 8.99 
rT ee a ere a ree $44.84 


This job is certainly a difficult one for the average 
small shop to handle, but you seem to have secured good 
results with the methods you used. You failed to give 
salaries paid, so I have made what I thought fair amounts 
for a city the size of Stoughton. By doing your gathering 
before the sheets were cut, half the labor could have been 
saved. You also omitted method used of punching the 
sheets; this is difficult to arrive at by using a common 
hand punch, but I suppose this is what you did. I also 
allowed for perforating at a separate run on press. This 
could have been done at same time printing was done and 
thus made a saving here. 


WHAT IS HIS TIME WORTH? 


J. E. & Co., Hamilton, Canada, writes: ‘I have a job- 
office in Hamilton with investment of $2,500, and can 
calculate my productive labor (wages at $12.50 for forty- 
eight hours) and also my general expenses for the year 
accurately, and strike a percentage for reckoning cost, but 
am in doubt as to how my own time should be reckoned; 
whether under the head of productive labor or under 
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general expenses. I manage my office myself entirely, 
doing bookkeeping, estimating, etc., but working practically 
as well, being an all-round printer. Would say that about 
half my time is devoted to officework and the other half to 
presswork, composition, etc.” 

_ Answer. — The time that you put on productive work 
should be charged against your job as such. If half your 
time is unproductive, that amount should be charged in 
your schedule of general expenses and applied as the rest 
of those expenses are. You must determine what your 
plant can pay you for a salary for half your time and 
apply it among your general expenses. 
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stock used. Ink used, 50-cent black, and gold ink for 
cover.” 

We are always pleased, of course, to receive and comply 
with such requests, but in order to do so intelligently we 
must have full particulars in connection with each case. 
The letter quoted above does not give size nor weight of 
stock or cover-paper used; whether cover was printed on 
one, two, three or four sides; how inside was run on press 
(the size of form), how bound and whether work was done 
at home or outside. I must make it most emphatic that in 
order to make an estimate that will be of value to the 
inquirer, full and detailed information must be given. 











ROUNDING A BEND, MAGANETAWAN RIVER, “ HIGHLANDS OF ONTARIO.” 
GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Photo by J. W. Swan, Montreal. 


Your plant perhaps can turn out from $7,000 to $8,000 
worth of business annually, and if so, you can determine 
what it would be worth to hire a man to do the work you 
can do in your plant. The work you do for bookkeeping, 
etc., you understand, is unproductive, and your actual 
composition and presswork, of course, is productive. You 
no doubt understand what items should be included as 
general expense and productive expense. 

GIVE FULL PARTICULARS. 

Many communications and requests for estimates come 
to us similar to the following: 

“Please let me know what would be a proper price to 
charge for one thousand booklets, forty-four pages and 
cover, size of page 54% by 7% inches (type matter 4 by 5% 
inches), set in ten-point, 6-cent paper and 10-cent cover- 


Explain all details, and send sample if possible, so that 
when you read the estimate you will receive the desired 
assistance. An estimate made along lines radically differ- 
ent from existing conditions is worthless. 


ESTIMATE ON A WEEKLY PUBLICATION. 

“Weekly paper, 1,200 copies; pages, 914 by 14; mailed 
and delivered to postoffice in wrappers, each one singly; 
paper furnished by customer; linotype wages, $20, forty- 
eight hours per week; presswork, four pages at a time, 
four forms; matter same space each week; ads., several 
changed each week.” 

Answer.— On a publication of this kind, it is difficult to 
strike an estimate that will answer for the average for the 
year, and you will have to take the estimate below as given 
on the copy sent me, which will no doubt be erroneous in 
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many places on account of the salaries in pressroom and 
bindery. 

I think a quotation of from $30 to $40 per issue on 1,200 
copies, sixteen pages, 9% by 14, would be fair, depending 
on what your general expenses and productive labor cost 
amount to. I may be wrong in my calculations here, and 





A LOVE LETTER. 


Photo by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Ontario, Canada. 


can not guarantee accurate figures unless such information 
is given. 


47,000 ems composition, ten-point Linotype, at 9 cents 


per thousand, approximately............-.+0+- $ 4.23 
14 page hand-set advertising, 2 hours, at 25 cents..... 50 
Make-up, sixteen pages, 4 hours, at 25 cents.......... 1.00 
Lock-up, four four-page forms, 4 hours.............-. 1.00 
Make-ready, four forms, 8 hours, at 50 cents (pressman- 

PRET) 66S e Rae dionnasd sansa anwak nce bine cme 4.00 
Feeding, 4,800 impressions, 5 hours, at 20 cents....... 1.00 
Folding, 4,800 folds (hand), 4 hours, at 10 cents...... -40 
Inserting, four forms, 4,800 pieces, 5 hours, at 10 cents. 50 
Stitehineg. S hours, at 10 CHWs ois ic invics cinwecv vce’ .20 
Trimming, 2 hour; at BO) CON. oo: isisie sc cecwisieicwie eee 20 


Wrapping and mailing, including addressing, 8 hours... -80 
One hundred per cent general expenses on productive 





ME Scie eee ene eawedsenkenesresesee eases 13.83 

Two pounds ink, at 40 cemts.......ccccccccccccses -80 

Ch I; MIDE NciS xs Cs AEs a awGNeenuaachseesKcawhens .03 

Wee Bre Per ROE WOON ios ki ii cc 0 Ke sd kvrecewes 7.12 

MORE | Kas dcedee cite eTeeinstereiraboiaeneuaoee $35.61 
CATALOGUE. 


Frank H. Jobes, Greenville, Ohio, writes: “ Three 
thousand potato and seed catalogues, fourteen pages and 
cover, working six half-tones; pages (matter) measure 
32 by 48 ems pica, set in eight-point leaded, about half 
pages broken with two to six ten-point headings, balance 
side headings every two to four lines in black letter; body 
of book on a 22 by 28 — 40 6-cent enameled stock; cover 
on a fancy 20 by 25—50 enameled (two sides) 11-cent 
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stock. Also cost of additional thousands at same time 
from same forms.” 

Answer. — Potato and seed catalogue; enameled stock 
inside; bound saddle-back wire; enameled cover; 3,000 
copies, fourteen pages and cover; trim 6% by 9 upright; 
cover printed in black ink, inside in black ink. 

Stock — Inside, 6 reams 22 by 28 — 40 lbs., at 6 cents.$14.40 


Cover, 1 3-5 reams 20 by 25 — 50 lbs., at 11 cents. 8.80 

Two per cent loss on paper stock.........seeeee0- -46 

Ink — 1 pound, at 40 cents..........eeeeceees See -40 
Composition — Type form, 32 by 48 ems pica, 62,20¢ 
ems eight-point, 90 hours, at 20 cents (18 pages 

BPE) roca esayare os. o-pi nirvana ois ocsts-sveibicloieiereiel visi eicisie 18.00 

Make-up — 18 pages, 4% hours, at 20 cents.......... 1.00 

Lock-up — 1 eight-page form, % hour, at 20 cents.... -10 

1 six-page form, % hour, at 20 cents............. -10 

1 four-page form, % hour, at 20 cents............ -05 
Make-ready — Inside, 19 by 28, 1 form, 2 hours, at 45 

cents (pressman and feeder).........eeeeeeeee -90 

10 by 21, 1 form, 2 hours... . 2.0. ccccssscceces -90 


Cover, 12% by 18, 1 form, 2 hours, at 20 cents.... 40 
Running time — 9,000 impressions, 10 hours, at 15 cents 1.50 














Binding — 4% pound Wire..........cececcccescscecs -05 
Paper for wrapping. . .. 2.0.0. cccsccccsccccscsces -05 
Hand folding, 18,000 folds, at 10 cents........... 1.80 
Folding covers, 3,000 folds, at 5 cents............ 15 
Inserting, 6,000 pieces, at 8 cents...........+..4.- -48 
Stitching, 3,000 pieces, at 8 cents..........eeee0e 24 
Trimming, 3,000 pieces, 2 hours, at 15 cents....... -80 
Wrapping and tying, % hour, at 10 cents......... -05 

100 per cent general expenses (added to productive 

ST WE iis ohn cabs Sees as eun dh ceeeeecenys 25.97 
RN a oo oa Au avavcrsivie Wsiatnr bie) bela cals a iealelateea resi sistas $76.10 

25 per cent profit on total cost.........cceccscscvecs 19.02 

er ere err ee eras eer r $95.12 
ADDITIONAL THOUSANDS. 

DOME nko cise codices see ecieersqust nin vane shh oun eee $ 4.80 

SPUR ibis 6 aic.o ccna aire ate Sab oer tisin wwe sem aioe 2.94 

Sere eee ee eT ee ee eT ee ee eT ee Ty Ce 10, 

ERRANAIS 55s 5's ie @ 0:9: 0 ini pie’ 01a! s¥eie ps. a(s 0 eo Niorelss eterste 75 -50 

oN RE A NC ee ae ar ner aCe SOL WE 1.05 

CPONTEL SHGNRE oc cc cee ccccweetiicsnee peee ed eee ees 1.55 
LN een TARE ear Orr eB CTS ye AZT ore Pn $10.94 

WRIA 6.5 o ne cu cra. 5 ie wre bio lo bans blu stem oscp alo ai eterel big eniety 2.74 
EE gio ai dew eS aig essa eevee Wise solo wate Sh aes WS $13.68 


I assume the size of page, trimmed, to be about 6% 
by 9 inches, and to cut eighteen pages to full sheet of stock. 
Run in two forms, one eight and one six page, inserted 
and bound saddle-back through cover. It would have been 
cheaper to have made the job sixteen pages, using 28 by 
42 stock, and leave the last two pages blank, or stretched ° 


out the matter to fill it, provided, of course, your 
untrimmed pages were of proper size to allow it. I also 
assume the salaries paid your various employees: Com- 


positors, 20 cents per hour; pressmen, 30 cents; feeders, 
15 cents. You do not state whether cover is printed on 
four pages or not, so I figure that it is. The size of half- 
tones is not given, so I do not allow any deduction for 
them. Detailed information is lacking to give a perfectly 
satisfactory estimate. To give the best results, the figures 
should be based on the exact conditions as they are in your 
shop in the actual cost of labor, etc. If this estimate is 
not fully satisfactory and fails to give the desired infor- 
mation, let me hear from you direct, and I will answer any 
questions concerning it to make the matter straight. 





STILL IN DOUBT. 
Reporter — Uncle, to what do you attribute your long 
life? 
Oldest Inhabitant —I don’t know yit, young feller. 
They’s several of these patent medicine companies that’s 
dickerin’ with me.— Chicago Tribune. 
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This department is designed to furnish information, when 
available, to inquirers on subjects not properly coming within 
the scope of the various technical departments of this magazine. 
The publication of these queries will undoubtedly lead to a 
closer understanding of conditions in the trade. 


FOLDING BoxEs. — C. N., Ellicottville, New York: The 
name of a manufacturer of folding boxes. Answer. — J. 
W. Sefton Manufacturing Company, 241 South Jefferson 
street, Chicago, manufactures folding boxes of all kinds. 


PLAYING CARDS FOR ADVERTISING PURPOSES. — F. H. W., 
Detroit, Michigan: The address of any company that 
makes playing cards for advertising, or where they may 
be obtained. Answer.— Crescent Playing Card Company, 
Ohio and Orleans streets, Chicago, will be able to supply 
you. 


BAGLEY FEED GuIDE.— A. L. P., Denver, Colorado: 
Is there a gauge pin or feed guide on the quad system 
called the Bagley feed guide, or has such a guide or pin 
been patented or applied for by any one by the name of 
Bagley? Answer.— We have no knowledge of such a 
device. 


ALUMINUM PRINTING-PRESS. — B. Y., New York city, 
writes: Can you inform me the name and address of an 
aluminum press manufacturer? Answer.— The Walter 
Scott Company, Times building, New York city, manufac- 
tures an aluminum printing-press. They will be able to 
give you full information. 


ZINC-ETCHING OUTFIT. —C. D. R., Jeffersonville, Indi- 
ana: Please advise where we can secure a small outfit, 
other than the “ Day” process of zine etching, for making 
cuts from photos or original drawings. Answer.— An 
outfit such as you desire may be procured from Henry 
Kahrs, 240 East Thirty-third street, New York city. 

VIGNETTING TooL.—R. T., White Haven, Pennsyl- 
vania, writes: Will you please furnish the address of a 
firm making a tool for shading the edges of vignetted half- 
tones? Answer.— The following firms manufacture a 
tool for vignetting half-tones: Frank R. Craig, Hamilton, 
Ohio; United Printing Machinery Company, 12-14 Spruce 
street, New York city, and the F. Wesel Manufacturing 
Company, 70-80 Cranberry street, Borough of Brooklyn, 
New York city. 


CEROTYPES. — V. V. McN., Conneaut, Ohio: Several 
of our customers desire special designs for their stationery, 
similar to engravings, but not so costly. Will cerotypes 
be likely to meet their requirements? Can you recommend 
a house making them? Answer.— The Globe Engraving 
& Electrotype Company, 407 Dearborn street, Chicago, can 
furnish cerotypes for stationery headings, and will furnish 
a sample book upon request. Barnhart Brothers & Spin- 
dler have a line of backgrounds for this work, and the 
Monasch Lithograph Company and the Goes Lithograph 
Company advertise a line of lithographed headings, which 
can be filled in with type matter. 


LOCKING-UP Forms. —J. H. S., Downer’s Grove, IIli- 
nois: Have had considerable discussion with my employ- 
ers, for whom I am foreman, in regard to the locking-up 
of catalogue forms. They contend that one long piece of 


furniture should be placed between the type and quoins — 
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one piece at the ends and one at the sides — while it has 
always been my instruction and belief that a form will 
lock much better with a separate piece of furniture for 
each page— both ends and sides. Answer.— Your con- 
tention is correct. The old-time stoneman locked up his 
forms with one piece of furniture across the section at 
the bottom and one down the side. In many places the 
forms are still locked up with a long piece at the side, 
although short ones are usually used at the bottom. How- 
ever, the proper way is to use one piece to each page, not 
only en the bottom and side, but in the head and back 
margins. This gives each page an individual lock-up. 


LonG SIXTEENS AND PARALLEL Foups.—F. B. G., 
Topeka, Kansas: My understanding of a long sixteen, 
Fig. 29, page 837 of THE INLAND PRINTER, for March, 
1905, is that the pages are so long and narrow that they 
are worked eight by two. We will assume that the size of 
the book, untrimmed, is 4 by 11 inches, not an ordinary 
form, but quite common. The stock is 22 by 32 inches. To 
better illustrate this form we will split it and run eight 
pages at a time on 16 by 22 inch stock. Would you make 
up the form:to turn to the grippers? I presume we will 
agree that in folding by hand the sheets should be placed 
on a table with the side toward the operator, and the first 
fold from right to left; second fold from top toward the 
operator, and succeeding folds, turn sheet a quarter of the 
way around and fold from top toward operator. This 
is for ordinary books. The one in case seems to work best 
with second and third folds parallel. Otherwise you would 
fold the sheet three times in the most unwieldy shape. 
Why should a parallel fold appear such a bugaboo to print- 
ers and binders? Most any old form has parallel folds. 
What are you going to do with oblong sixteens and the 
like. Following is a diagram of the way I would lay it, 
work and turn. Of course it does not matter if the halves 
are transposed, but still the first page is on the inside: 
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Answer.— The first article of a series on “ The Mechan- 
ism and Adjustment of Folding Machines,” in this 
issue, explains why work-and-turn forms for folding 
machines are usually made up from the center. It is evi- 
dent that you do not understand the term long sixteen. 
The pages are not narrow measure and deep, or 4 by 11 
inches, as suggested in your letter. A long sixteen means 
a form of sixteen conventional upright pages, made up 
the long way of the sheet. That is to say, a regular 
straight sixteen make-up is lengthened by transposing the. 
two halves and arranging them side by side. When single 
forms are made up in this manner, it is usually because 
the size of the paper requires it. The principal economy 
of the long sixteen is evident, however, when two signa- 
tures of sixteens to work and turn are made up to work 
together at one printing. ‘“ Why should a parallel fold be a 
bugaboo to printers and bookbinders?” Because parallel 
folds can not be folded on ordinary folding machines, 
unless equipped with parallel fold attachments. In hand- 
folding, because it is more difficult to fold parallels than 
the ordinary right-angle fold. “ What are you going to do 
with oblong sixteens and the like?”” These forms are usu- 
ally made up. two-on for the folding machine, if the office 
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is not equipped with a parallel folder. Otherwise they 
must be folded by hand. Your diagram is correct for such 
a form as you have in mind. 

PorTABLE Routers. — Albert & Co., Frankenthal, Ger- 
many, write: We understand that in your country there 
are manufacturers of stereotype apparatus, as routing, 
boring, etc., machines, driven by small electric motors, 
directly coupled to the apparatus. What we mean are not 
large machines, but small apparatus for routing, boring, 
etc., the operating tool of which can be brought by hand to 
the spot where it is required. We mean, therefore, appa- 
ratus similar to those used by dentists, which are so con- 
structed that the tool is fastened at the end of a tube-axle, 
thus allowing of the easy and quick removal of the tool to 
the spot where its operation is required, without necessity 
of fastening the stereotype plate in any apparatus, as is 
the case on the larger machines of the kind referred to. 
We should feel very much obliged to you for your inducing 
manufacturers of your country to send us their illustrated 
catalogues and quote us prices, and shall thank you for any 
information you may be good enough to give us on the 
subject. Answer.— We have no knowledge of machines of 
this character and have never seen such a machine cata- 
logued. 





WILLIE WILL GET ON. 

Willie Thompson, the office-boy to a large firm of pub- 
lishers, was a smart lad, and when recently he was sent 
to one of the operative departments with a message he 
noticed at once that something was wrong with the machin- 





IN THE DAISY FIELD. 


Photo by J. Manning, London, Ontario. 


ery. He returned, gave the alarm, and thus prevented 
much damage. The circumstance was reported to the head 
of the firm, before whom Willie was summoned. 

“You have done me a very great service, my lad,” said 
the genial chief. “In future your wages will be increased 
by one dollar weekly.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the bright little fellow. “I will 
do my best to be worth it, and to be a good servant to you.” 

The reply struck the chief almost as much as the lad’s 
previous service had done. 

“ That’s the right spirit, my lad,’ he said. “In all the 
years I have been in business no one has ever thanked me 
in that way. I will make the increase two dollars. Now, 
what do you say to that?” 

“Well, sir,” said Willie, after a moment’s hesitation, 
“would you mind if I said it again?” — Chicago Journal. 





THE world owes you a living — it’s up to you to collect. 
— Bagology. 
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THE value of advertising literature is based upon its lease of life. , An 

attractively planned and carefully executed presentment of one’s arguments, 
if enclosed in an imprinted envelope, will unquestionably be opened, if only 
through curiosity. In the first impression lies its greatest value. While it 
may not immediately be read, it will be glanced at; and if apparently too 
attractive to throw away, it will be retained at least for a time, and every 
time that it is referred to simply adds force to the arguments contained 
in the pages thereof. The mails are filled with cheap, mediocre, unattractive 
presentments, which frequently find their place in the scrap-basket without 
even an opportunity of entirely removing their overcoats. The purchase of 
such literature at any price is a waste of money; true economy lies in the 
purchase of the best. 
The above quotation from a booklet entitled “ Economy 
versus Extravagance,” by H. A. Groesbeck, vice-president 
Chasmar-Winchell Press, New York and Pittsburg, could 
well be the subject of careful consideration by the printer. 
“Cheap, mediocre, unattractive presentments” well 
describes much of the advertising literature of printers, 
as well as of those who have not the opportunities for 
effective advertising which the printer has. A blotter, for 
instance, printed in two, three or four colors which do not 
harmonize, and on which several series of type, to say 
nothing of numerous ornaments, are used, will not produce 
a very good effect on the prospective customer, but instead 
will probably cause him to hesitate the longer before plac- 
ing his business-bringing literature in the hands of a 
printer who would advertise others but can not properly 
advertise himself. Publicity is as necessary in the printing 
business as it is in other lines, but should be, if possible, 
more carefully planned and executed. In the case of 
printers’ advertising, it will be taken as a sample of the 
best that he can produce. No printer can afford to place 
before the public advertising literature which is not 
planned and executed in the most perfect manner of which 
he is capable. One really artistic and attractive bit of 
advertising is a more potent factor in the securing of 
business than a vast amount of printed matter on which 
but little thought is expended. 


“ Manz CoLortyPEs ” is the title of an artistic portfolio 
of color reproductions issued by the Manz Engraving 
Company, Chicago. The cover is beautifully designed and 
embossed and the colorwork is exceptionally well done. 


VoLUME 1, No. 1, of “ The Booster,” to be published 
“every now and then” by the A. B. Doerty Printery, Find- 
lay, Ohio, should be productive of good business-bringing 
results. It is neatly arranged and carefully printed and 
contains much that is of local interest. 


“ HarD SENSE ABOUT PRINTERS’ METALS’ is the title 
of a tasty booklet issued by the E. W. Blatchford Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. It is neatly printed in black and orange 
and contains much interesting information about printers’ 
metals and the expedients for their proper handling. 


ORIGINALITY is shown in the advertising literature of 
the Pirsch Press, Dayton, Ohio. A booklet entitled ‘‘ New 
Year Thoughts on Old Thinks, and a Line of Com- 
ment,” is unique and very cleverly gotten up. It is of the 
style of advertising which does not reach the waste-basket 
without being read. 

AN exceptionally artistic and handsome catalogue is 


that issued for the Crompton-Thayer Loom Company by 
the Blanchard Press, Worcester, Massachusetts. The type- 
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design, color arrangement and presswork are all that could 
be desired. The cover is printed in a beautiful shade of 
red and gold, with the lettering embossed. 


AN original feature in advertising comes from the 
Beckworth-Corey Printing Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 
It consists of a statement which is dated January 1, 1906, 
and made out for $100. Across the face, in red ink, is 
printed, “ This is not what you owe, but the amount we 
would be pleased to enjoy of your 1906 printing.” 


THE Union Bank Note Company, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, illustrates its conception of the ideal in workman- 
ship and material in a tasty bit of advertising literature 
entitled “ Our Creed,” which follows: 

We believe in good printing and a fair price for it. We believe in tasty 

typography, perfect papers, ideal inks and particular presswork. We believe 
that printing is more often bettered by what is omitted than by what is 
committed. We believe that there is a right spot on every sheet of paper 
for every bit of type matter and that it pays to find the right spot. We 
believe that in printing some simpler effects are better because they are 
harder to obtain. We believe that a little good printing on good paper is 
better than a great deal of bad printing. We believe that poor work of any 
kind is dear at any price. We believe in the Union Bank Note Company, 
in the superior quality of their products and in the future of the printing 
craft. 
A little serious thought given to this creed, especially 
to those parts referring to printing being more often bet- 
tered by what is omitted than by what is committed and 
the superiority of simple effects, would result in at least 
some attention being paid to much of the advertising liter- 
ature that now finds its way to the waste-basket without 
notice. 

“ HAYDEN’S HUSTLER”? is the title of a very attractive 
specimen of printers’ advertising issued by Hayden the 
Printer, Olean, New York. It consists of eight pages and 
cover, and is printed in red, black and a light-green tint. 


Adwertise 


? 





It is carefully designed, the color harmony is pleasing and 
the presswork carefully executed. A reproduction is 
shown. 

THE question of price is the text for an interesting 
leaflet sent out by Corday & Gross, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
points are well taken and should prove interesting to print- 
ers. An extract of the leaflet follows: 


*“T can get the job for less.”” Of course you can. But wait a moment. 
Mr. Business Man, you are not only buying so much ink and paper and 
binding twine and presswork and composition. You are buying service. You 
pay $75 for a Bradstreet — what is the book itself worth? Probably about 
one-third of that. You pay the other two-thirds for service, don’t you? It 
is the same with Anti-waste-basket Printing. You pay for service — for 
what it will do. Admit, for the sake of argument, that our kind of print- 
ing does not cost us any more than what is sold for less. But we get a“ 
better price. Why? Answer that — why can Corday & Gross get a better 
price? Isn’t it rather difficult to dismiss the question with the answer that 
all our customers are foolish? You will not answer it that way. Most of 
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our customers looked at it at one time much the same way. They thought 
printing was — well, it was printing, and that was all there was to it. They 
know better, now. It is not what we earn that should concern our custom- 
ers — it is what you make in reputation, standing, through good printing. 
Our way of doing your work is the right way — the living way, the anti- 
waste-basket way. The very cost of it is your insurance against the waste- 
basket. Shall we do it? 


“THE AMBASSADOR,” an attractive booklet sent out by 
The Niagara Paper Mills, Lockport, New York, contains 
much to interest the advertiser. The following quotation 
is worthy of note: 


Printed matter is really a silent salesman, and should reflect the person- 
ality of the corapany as eloquently as an efficient representative. ‘‘ It goes 
where the salesman does not, and where it goes it stands for the advertiser. 
From it strangers who may be large buyers get their impressions of the 
company’s goods, their methods, their enterprise — or lack of it.” 

Every cheap-looking or extravagant bit of printing which is sent out is 
an argument against the sender and in favor of a competitor, who, by means 
of better printing, is creating a favorable impression. No house can afford 
to be judged by printed matter that is not representative. Its business 
literature must command recognition from the steady stream of good, bad 
and indifferent printing. It must attract, impress and convince. 





FIFTH ANNUAL DINNER OF THE NEW YORK 
MASTER PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The New York Master Printers’ Association held its 
Fifth Annual Dinner at the New Grand Hotel, Thirty-first 
street and Broadway, on Tuesday evening, January 16, to 
commemorate the 200th anniversary of the birth of Benja- 
min Franklin. The affair was the grandest in the history 
of this growing organization, there being 112 members and 
guests seated. 

The banquet hall and tables were beautifully decorated 
and were generously commented on by members and visit- 
ors alike, as quite a large number of the latter viewed the 
scene before the feast began, which, by the way, could not 
have been surpassed either in service or quality, thanks to 
the proprietor and his corps of able assistants. 

In the course of time, the inner man having been thor- 
oughly satisfied, M. J. Pendergast, the president of the 
association, made a:short address of welcome and intro- 
duced John Clyde Oswald, editor of the American Printer, 
as toastmaster. Mr. Oswald, who is certainly very popular 
with the craft, proved very efficient in that capacity, and 
he in turn introduced Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, of Brooklyn. 
Dr. Cadman, without any doubt, can not be excelled as an 
after-dinner speaker, and certainly the applause tendered 
him was well merited. He spoke of the life, the ambitions 
and conditions of that great man, Benjamin Franklin, also 
of the enormous debt owed him by the printing craft. 

Following Dr. Cadman’s address Mr. Oswald read a 
letter and a telegram of regret received from Chester S. 
Lord, editor of the New York Sun, and Hon. W. R. Willcox, 
postmaster of New York city, who was going to tell of 
Franklin and the postoffice. 

John R. Dunlop, editor Engineering Magazine, was then 
introduced and gave a very interesting description of 
Franklin as a politician. Following Mr. Dunlop’s address, 
J. D. Crary, managing director of the New York Lumber 
Trade Journal, made an impressive address on the subject 
of “ All That Remains to be Said About Franklin.” His 
discourse was very interesting and highly appreciated. 

Mr. James Clarence Harvey was next on the program 
and entertained by a short address and the reading of a 
poem written for the occasion, which was very impressive. 
Mr. Harvey was followed by Mr. George H. Ellis, presi- 
dent of the United Typothetz of America, who told what 
he knew of Franklin as a printer. 

The evening’s entertainment was concluded by W. R. 
Brewster, organizer of Master Printers throughout the 
world. His was an interesting subject, illustrating the 
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conditions of the trade, which knowledge he has obtained 
during his travels. 

Additional letters of regret for being unable to attend 
are herewith given: 

Please convey to the Master Printers’ Association my thanks for their 
kind invitation to the annual dinner on the 16th day of this month. It 
would give me great pleasure to attend if I were able to do so, but I do 
not feel strong enough. I have outlived most of my brother printers of fifty 
years ago, but I still retain as great a love as ever for the trade and for 
every person and thing connected with it. To see and hear the young men 
who are coming forward to fill the places we have occupied, and to add new 
honor to our art, would be a special gratification; but I can do no more 
than send to them as I do now words of love and good cheer. 

With wishes for a prosperous New Year and a brighter future, 

Yours cordially, THEO. L. DE VINNE. 

One received from the Mayor of Philadelphia reads as 
follows: 


Pardon delay in answering your letter of December 27, but I have been 
endeavoring to see if I could arrange to get to your banquet on January 16. 
I find, however, that it is absolutely impossible for me to do so. I wish 
you a most successful dinner, for I feel that Benjamin Franklin can never 
be too greatly honored as a printer, as a scientist, as a statesman. It 
seems to me that we are only just beginning to appreciate the wonderful 
work that he did in all these lines. 

With very kind regards to the members of your association, I remain, 

Yours very truly, JOHN WEAVER. 

Still another reads: 

No invitation could be more tempting than that which you are good 
enough to convey on behalf of the Master Printers’ Association of New York 
to their banquet on the two-hundredth anniversary of the birth~ef Benjamin 
Franklin. It would be particularly agreeable to me, since I have enjoyed 
the great honor of serving abroad in two diplomatic posts at both of which 
Franklin’s early service is counted their highest distinction. 

But I am sailing the next morning and am already pledged for that 
evening to a family dinner with those I am leaving behind me. 

Believe me, with best thanks for the honor of the invitation. 

Yours very truly, WuiteLAw REID. 

During the feast the orchestra rendered some very 
popular airs and all that were not too busy assisted the 
orchestra with vocal music. 

The souvenirs which were distributed during the dinner 
were in the form of a bonbonniere with a very handsome 
cast of the famous Benjamin Franklin on the cover and 
very prettily decorated with the national colors. 

It was very near midnight when the diners dispersed, 
which is conclusive proof that the fifth annual dinner of 
the New York Master Printers’ Association was a grand 
success. 

Seated at the various tables were the following: 

Table 1.— W. B. Brewster, John Macintyre, William 
Green, George H. Ellis, John Clyde Oswald, Martin J. 
Pendergast, Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, John R. Dunlop, 
J. D. Crary, James Clarence Harvey. 

Table 2. — Burr Wright, Marmaduke B. Wright, Robert 
Kennelly, Major Turpin, Wm. Allen, T. E. Pendergast, 
Morris Simon, T. C. Scarborough, Wm. A. Baker. 

Table 3.— Albert Schwebke, Walter Knerr, Edward 
Clundt, H. C. Hansen, Otto E. Zimmer, J. H. May, H. Cap- 
lan, J. Nacht. 

Table 4.— George H. Allen, Henry Goldsmith, Charles 
E. Gehring, A. Langstadter, H. Langstadter, E. A. Demo- 
net and J. E. Colson, representing Barnhart Type Foundry; 
C. B. Thomas, representing Jaenecke Printing Ink Com- 
pany. 

Table 5.— W. Idle and guest, representing Pusey & 
Co.; R. J. Stein, Herman Jans, M. J. Roth and A. F. 
Roth, J. H. Ramalay and F. T. Gray, representing Inland 
Type Foundry. 

Table 6.— Paul Nathan, Joseph Holdsworth, William 
H. VanAllens, C. Frank Boughton, Louis H. Orr, David H. 
Levy, Philip Ruxton. 

Table 7.— Joseph Aste, B. S. Reese, representing Bing- 
ham Brothers Company; R. S. Allen, W. J. Yeoell, A. W. 
Hobson, C. E. Roleau, representing United Printing 
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Machinery Company; August Becker, Post Color Press 
Company. 

Table 8.—Auguste Giraldi, F. Wesel, Jr., and E. Steph- 
any, representing Wesel Manufacturing Company; John 
W. Kelly, F. O. Cunningham, L. G. Schroeder, representing 
Schroeder Ink Company; O. J. Maigne, C. S. Hadley. 

Table 9.—J. C. Powers, James Stewart, W. A. Wes- 
man, representing George McKibbin & Son; C. W. Moore, 
George B. Munsey, DeBoise Bresnan. : 

Table 10. — Douglas Cooke, Douglas H. Cooke, William 
G. Willman, Rev. Henry Willman; J. Murray and W. 
Simpson, representing John Thomson Press Company. 

Table 11.—C. Kraemer, representing F. A. Ringler 
Company, Benjamin Franklin Conner, Walter H. Stuart, 
Robert J. Harris, William Siegrist, Samuel Knopf. 

Table 12.— J. D. Montros, E. P. Harris, H. M. Swet- 
land, C. F. Ahlstrom, C. D. Jacobs, W. B. Flynn. 

Table 13. — J. E. Linde, W. A. Parker, E. P. Dahlinger, 
Louis Weiss, Henri Rogowski, Thomas Hally. 

Table 14.—S. J. Fendler, Jos. H. Weber, A. L. Oberly, 
Charles Francis, Charles E. Francis, S. T. Osborn. 

Table 15. — G. R. Swart and W. A. Spurrier, represent- 
ing Dexter Folder Company; E. C. Latham, William A. 
Vitty, Louis Theyson. 

Table 16.— Thos. E. Barrett and Mr. Howell, guest of 
Thos. E. Barrett; Chas. Kiesling, Wm. Kiesling, Charles 
D. Steurer, R. E. Hammond. 





HOMESICK. 


I like this solid solitude, up in this belt of pine — 
(Tho’ many things they advertised turned out to be a “ shine ’’?)— 
I like the way they live up here — Oh, say, it’s simply great! 
I lop around from early dawn till I go to bed at eight; 
I fish a bit and gas a bit, then swap some lies with Tod 
(For lying he’s got others skinned, and got ’em skinned a rod), 
But, just between us fellows — just ’twixt me and youse — 
I’m getting mighty homesick for 
That 
Buffalo 
Evening 
News. 
I miss the dear reporters, the police gang and the rest; 
I miss the luncheon gang as well, and their conversationfest. 
I miss the edit. men, from chief way down to scrub, you know 
(I hope that they’ve forgot those silly baseball bets I owe). 
I miss most every single one clear down to galley boy — 
E’en a row with those proofreaders would afford me Lots of joy — 
Up here in Stony Lonesome I’ve forgotten jokes and muse, 
But just the same I’m longing for 
That 
Buffalo 
Evening 
News. 
It seems an age since Wanderlust first beckoned me away. 
And lured me on to this here place— Stony Lonesome, in Pa. 
Oh, tell me, has the union station been in any way advanced? 
And that Herd of Mr. Stallings — have they really any chance? 
And about the pure Water? —do you eat or drink it now? 
And who is 1r for Mayor? — who will get it? — when and how? 
It’s awfully nice to stay here, but I really can’t enthuse — 
Down in my sox I’m hankering for 
That 
Buffalo 
Evening 
News. 
For those who like it this here place is just about the cream; 
For Pastor Wagner et al., it surely is a dream. 
But for your humble servant’s part, to town for mine, by gee, 
Where folks stay up till 1 a.m., and there is no R. F. D. 
So I’m packing up my trunk to-night and I’m bidding Tod good-bye; 
I just drank his health in cider so sharp it made me cry. 
I’ve paid my tavern bill to-night — I’ve made my little choose — 
I’m leaving here to-morrow for 


That 
Buffalo 
Evening 
News. 
— Buffalo Evening News. 
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THE Duluth News-Tribune book of cartoons by R. D. 
Handy has become an established feature, forming a 
delightfully graphic record of the events of the year under 
the cheerful guidance of B’rer Handy and his bear. The 
American Cartoonist paid its respects to Handy recently 
as follows: “ Ray D. Handy neglected to have himself 
born on the farm. He came unwittingly upon Minneapolis 
one pleasant day in August, 1877, but he only speaks one 
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language and that’s English. He has overcome the handi- 


cap of city birth, after several trials. He entered the 
Federal service as a postoffice employee, but foreseeing the 
present disturbed state of the department he very thought- 
fully resigned, or was requested to resign for drawing 
pictures in the dust on the department windows. He went 
to Columbus, Ohio, and the Zanirian Art College tried to 
do something with him. The Art Student’s League of New 
York made an ineffectual attempt to nip his budding 
genius, and the late beloved ‘Doc’ Bowman, of Minneapo- 
lis, hailed him little brother at sight, and put him to work. 
Ray made little pictures for the Tribune under Bowman 
for four years, and went to Duluth on September 2, 1902, 
where he has approached success and fame via ‘leaps and 
bounds.’ The habit of copying his cartoons is chronic with 
the Boston Herald, the New York ditto, Public Opinion, 
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the Literary Digest, and the Pittsburg Index. Mr. Handy 
has had no trouble in ‘arriving,’ but he will encounter 
huge obstacles if he makes any attempt to get away.” A 
few of Mr. Handy’s ideas are shown herewith. The car- 
toon book was produced by the presses of O. F. Collier, 
Duluth, and the work is highly creditable in every way. 
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MOVING INTO A NEW NEIGHBORHOOD. 


THE stupendous task represented in the four years of 
diligent work by the corps of skilled editors, in the produc- 
tion of Lippincott’s new “ Gazetteer of the World,” can 
only be appreciated in full by printers who have had an 
opportunity of inspecting the proofsheets of that publica- 
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tion, as well as the finished work, which latter contains 
over two thousand pages, including all questions about a 
place, telling where it is and what is known about it, giv- 
ing statistics of population, productions, mining, manufac- 
turing, physical history, exploration, down to the date of 
issue. The publication gives an accurate picture of every 
corner of the globe, with the minutest details, as it exists 
in the twentieth century. It is an entirely new book from 
cover to cover and has been rewritten and reset from new 
type. It is edited by Angelo Heilprin, of the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale University, late president of the 
Geographical Society of Philadelphia and fellow of the 
Royal Society of London; and Louis Heilprin, author of 
“The Historical Reference Book.” No manufacturing 
house, business house, school, printing-office or proofroom 
should be without it. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, are the publishers. The price of the work, bound 
in sheep, is $10 net; half-Russian, $12.50 net; patent 
thumb index, 50 cents extra. 

“THE YEAR-BOOK OF THE ART OF LITHOGRAPHY” 
(Jahrbuch fiir das Lithographische Gewerbe), issued by 
Karl Kluth, Karlsruhe, Germany (paper cover, 4%4 by 7 
inches, 200 pages, price one mark, about 25 cents, and 
printed in German), is exceedingly rich in valuable records 
and technical information. Herr Kluth has associated 
with him in the preparation of the year-book and calendar 
technical experts of much patient industry, as the work 
amply shows. We list the contents as follows: 


AN EPITOMIZED TABLE OF THE LIFE OF ALOIS SENEFELDER, 1771-1834 — THE 
LIFEWORK OF THE INVENTOR OF LITHOGRAPHY. 








Discovery of chemical 


Relief etching, First litho press, treatment of uniform 








1796 1797. plane printing 
surfaces, 1798. 
| | 
Litho- Printing on | Autographic Anastatic 
engraving, | textile fabrics, | printing, printing, 
1798. | 1798. | 1799. 1799. 
Crayon Metal Lithographic Litho printing 
drawings, printing, tone printing, in colors, 
1799. 1805. 1807. 1808. 








Stereotyping in 
paper, 1825. | 


Chromo-lithography, 
1826. 


The art of preparing 
stone slabs, 1818. 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets 
and specimens of printing sent for criticism. Literature sub- 
mitted for this purpose should be marked ‘‘ For Criticism,’’ and 
directed to The Inland Printer C y, Chicag 

Postage on packages containing specimens must be fully pre- 
paid. Letters positively must not be included in kag of 

i letter postage is pl d on the entire package. 











Harry Minck, JR., Gibbsboro, New Jersey.—The blotter submitted is a 
model of good typography and color distribution. 

TuE Signal, Idabel, Indian Territory.— More care in the joining of rules 
and make-ready would greatly improve your specimens. 

Buotters from The Modern Press, Binghamton, New York, show careful 
type display, harmonious color schemes and good presswork. 

SitwELL Prescott, Fort Worth, Texas.—The specimen submitted is well 
designed and printed, the presswork being worthy of note. 

SrEcIMENS submitted by The Ivy Press, Boise, Idaho, are well worthy of 
commendation. They are tastefully displayed and well printed. 

Union Bank Note Company, Kansas City, Missouri.— Considering the 
short time allowed on this specimen, it is very creditable indeed. 

MitcHELL & Horcuxiss, Richmond, Virginia—— The greeting is unique 
from a literary standpoint, but contains too much ornamentation. 

Specimens from F. J. Weldele & Co., Terre Haute, Indiana, show excellent 
type arrangement. The souvenir program is especially worthy of note. 

Norris BrotHers, Garden City, Kansas.—Considering the conditions under 
which the specimen was produced, it is a very creditable piece of work. 

A PORTFOLIO of specimens from the Troy Times Art Press, Troy, New 
York, contains artistic color schemes and neat typographical arrangement. 

C. SaMuELSON, Chicago, Illinois—Your specimens are samples of good, 
clean commercial work, illustrating the value of simplicity in typography. 

J. W. Raper, Chicago.—The type arrangement of the specimens submitted 
is very creditable. The presswork on the circular could be very much 
improved. 

CAREFUL type display and taste in color combinations characterize the 
work of O. Grigutsch, Los Angeles, California. Some of the feature lines are 
a trifle large. 

A LETTER-HEAD by Lennis Brannon, Talladega, Alabama, for the Cham- 
bers Opera House, is an excellent example of type display, and the ornamenta- 
tion is quite in harmony with the subject. The colons between the words 








Specimen of cigar label in colors, embossed on a rotary embossing press. 
Full-page illustration of Senefelder monument at Solnhofen. Necrology. 
Résumé of important events related to lithography in 1904-1905. The 
importance of technical instruction as related to the art of lithography, by 
M. Seliger. ‘Signs of the Future,” by Oskar Geil, being a plea for 
greater technical knowledge in lithography and its allied arts. Modern 
conventional design and its adaptability to the graphic arts, by Curt Glaser. 
Johann Mai describes the great interdependence of lithography and photog- 
raphy. Lithography as used in railway advertising, by H. Franz. Auto- 
graphic reproductions, by Max Werner. ‘Die Tangier Manier,” or scraper- 
board technik, by Johann Mai. Grained paper and its related uses to 
lithography, by Frederick Schnetter. Changing old designs and drawings 
on stone, by B. Enders. Practical hints to lithographers: (1) The copy- 
ing of photographic half-tone values, by Johann Mai; (2) Transparent 
asphalt resist, by Adolph Lyr; (3) Lithographic drawing-ink for use on 
stone and zine, by Johann Mai; (4) Producing drawings with gold bronze, 
by J. Sorge. Litho crayon transfers, by B. Enders. Bronze printing, by 
Richard Seidel. Negative transfers, by Heinrich Koppe and Seb. Matz. 
Lithographing on celluloid, by Richard Seidel. Treatment of the ink roll- 
ers, by B. Enders. Production of relief etchings from direct positives 
drawn on zine. Practical hints to litho-stone workers, by R. Seidel. Trans- 
fers of typewritten and autographic matter; the removal of old drawings, 
ete., from litho stones; remedies for moisture troubles; intermediary 
transfers to grained paper; damaged transfers; printing on hard-coated 
The grinding of litho inks 
Treatment 

What 
Kleine. 


paper; lithographic embossing, by Karl Miiller. 
and the resulting thinning of the inks, by L. Dorn. Litho inks. 
of wet-plate negatives in collotypy. 
the lithographic stone narrates, by C. Kluth. 
And many inserts. 


General Lithographic Congress. 
A forgotten star, A. 





Chambers Opera House 


Boe Cyambers : Owner an¥ Manager. | 
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Dates at 
Zatlavega, Ala. 
could well have been omitted, however. The original is in black and red. 
A reproduction is shown. 

C. S. CLEWELL, Stillwater, Minnesota.— The specimen which has the name 
printed in red is the better of the two, but would hardly be called a pleasing 
color combination. 

SaMPLEs of commercial work from The Neal Press, Marion, Indiana, show 
careful typographical display. The color treatment, however, does not show 
the same thought. 

AN artistic menu is submitted by Edward J. Tholens, Syracuse, New York. 
The panel on the cover, however, is rather too heavy. It should have been 
printed in a light tint. 

A New Year’s greeting and resolution from The Bishop Press, Kansas 
City, Missouri, are distinctive samples of good type display, good presswork 
and artistic color harmony. 

SPECIMENS received from the Review Printing Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
are exceptionally good. The embossing shows more careful handling than is 
the rule in this class of work. : 

Joun S. Woutrorp, Red Oak, Iowa.—-There are occasions — very rare, 
however — on which the capitals of a text letter may follow one another, but 
not in the series which you have used. The ornaments between the letters are 
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also overdone. The motto card set in the plain type is very neat and far 
superior to the others. The blotters are good, but a trifle crowded. 

CuarLEs R. WuiTsE, Los Angeles, California.—A trifle less ornamentation 
on the first page of the menu would have made a great difference. Otherwise 
it is a very creditable specimen. 

THE Montrose Press, Montrose, Colorado.— The typography on the letter- 
head is neat and attractive, but the raised panels do not add enough to the 
appearance to pay for the trouble. 

C. E. Hugues, Duluth, Minnesota.—A trifle more side margin on the dis- 
play pages would be an improvement. The colors on the back page are too 
equally distributed for good results. 

SPECIMENS received from Bigger’s Print Shop, Corsicana, Texas, are 
worthy of the highest commendation. The typographical designs are carefully 
arranged and the color schemes are above criticism. A reproduction of an 
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envelope corner-card is shown. In the original the rule under the border and 
the peacock are printed in red; balance in green. 

GerarD & Brown, Kansas City, Missouri— The booklet submitted is an 
attractive piece of advertising literature, well arranged and carefully printed. 
Other specimens are fairly well handled. : 

AN attractive souvenir is a booklet entitled “A Flint and Steel” from 
the Manitoba Free Press, Winnipeg, Canada. It presents the Cree legend of 
the origin of fire, and is very interesting. 

CuaRLEs T. Runyan, Marion, Kansas.— Specimens are fairly well arranged 
typographically, but the presswork leaves much to be desired. The type on 
both title-pages is placed too near the top. 

B. Ray FRANKLIN, Fulton, Missouri.—The letter-head and envelope are 
good in design, but the colors are not in harmony. Would also suggest a 
more judicious spacing in the side panels. 

AN attractive calendar is that issued and printed by the Indiana Reform- 
atory Printing Trade School. It is rather overdone in the matter of orna- 
mentation, however. The presswork is carefully done. 

S. A. THuorpE, Fenton, Michigan.—The matter crowds the edges of the 
stock too closely. Set about three picas narrower. The line ‘‘ Reasonable 
Prices ” should be centered, leaving out the hyphens. 

Curis. HaNnsEN, Elgin, Illinois.— Specimens show considerable originality 
in type-designs and careful joining of rulework. The presswork, however, is 
not at all in keeping with the general treatment of the work. 

HALF-TONES, well made and well printed, are the feature of a booklet 
from the Michaelis Engraving Company, Kansas City, Missouri. The printing 
is by the F. P. Burnap Stationery and Printing Company, Kansas City. 

A BUSINESS card from the Alabama Paper and Printing Company, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, is a model of harmonious coloring. The type-design is 
the least bit overdone, but withal it is a very creditable piece of work. 

A PACKAGE of samples from Robert Fricke, Buffalo, New York, empha- 
sizes the fact that modest type display and careful presswork are more to be 
desired than glaring eccentricities and the use of color with little thought. 

A PORTFOLIO from Van Leyen & Hensler, Engravers, Detroit, Michigan, 
contains proofs of excellent half-tones. The portfolio itself is very attractive 
in color and design, showing careful thought and consideration for harmony. 

Davin S. Spence, Dunfermline, Scotland.—Would suggest more grouping 
of the features and less use of rules for underscoring. The suggestion of 
grouping applies especially to the first page of the ‘‘ Lawson”? Christmas 
card. 

A PORTFOLIO from The Barta Press, Boston, Massachusetts, contains repro- 
ductions of the covers of some of the catalogues and booklets which they have 
printed. The type display, color and presswork are exceptionally well 
handled. 

From Thomas E. Abbott, Pasadena, California, comes a package of speci- 
mens that are exceptionally good. In handling the High School program — 
an excellent piece of typography — the inside color scheme should have been 
given more consideration when choosing the cover-stock. ‘‘Harmony of the 
whole ” should be the printer’s motto. In this case the inside color scheme 
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is very tasty, but is hurt very much by the tints which run through the cover. 
A plain white cover would have been very much more attractive. 

W. W. Crozier, Madison, Indiana.—The samples would have a much 
better appearance if fewer colors of ink had been used and all printed on 
white stock. The turning of the Falls cut is something that should never 
have been done. 

NEATNEsS and a judicious use of ornamentation characterize the specimens 
received from H. E. B., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. The ‘‘ Progress Association of 
Berlin ” letter-head would be much improved by leaving out the rules at the 
ends of the line. 

THE Oxford Press, Oxford, New York.— The rules on the letter-head are 
too heavy for the weight of the type line, and they also tend to detract from 
the importance of the cut in the corner. As a color combination the return 
envelope is weak. 

Morritt & Son, Point Pilot, Texas.—The ornamentation is too heavy for 
the reading matter, more especially so on the envelope. While underscoring 
is permissible in some cases, a repetition such as you have on the letter-head 
is not in good taste. 

AN exceptionally good assortment of commercial work is that submitted 
by E. H. Stuart, Decatur, Illinois. The type display is modest and in excel- 
lent taste, and the color schemes are above criticism, harmony of color being 
preserved throughout. 

Neat, tasty typography and careful presswork characterize the work of 
the Vaughan & Morrill Printing Company, Tacoma, Washington. On the 
calendar, however, the color combination is not in harmony. The other speci- 
mens are good as to color. 

W. D. Brown, St. Johnsbury, Vermont.—The proportions of colors in the 
letter-head are good, but the distribution of the red is faulty. More black 
above the red line or a spot of color at the bottom would help very much. 
Be careful of your spacing. 

H. Cnuay Earue, Greenville, Texas.—Samples are well designed and color 
distribution is good. In the announcement an error is made which is 
noticeable in a great many of the specimens received — poor distribution of 
white space around the initial. 

A CATALOGUE descriptive of Doble Tangential Water Wheels, issued by the 
Abner Doble Company, San Francisco, California, is a creditable piece of 
work. The half-tones are well printed and tabular matter, of which there are 
numerous pages, is well handled. 

THE Frederick Kelley Press, Stoneham, Massachusetts.—The ‘‘ James A. 
Jones ” heading displays poor typographical arrangement in each line. The 
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To JAMES A. JONES, Dr., 





Insurance and Real Estate 


WHITTIER'S BLOCK CENTRAL SQUARE 


two upper lines should be shorter, and in the second line the ““M” should be 
smaller. In the third line the “To” and “ Dr.” should be smaller. The 
fourth line should be placed nearer the name, while in the last line items 
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which should be placed together are spread out to cover the width of the 
measure. A comparison of the reproduction of the original with that of the 
reset example will illustrate these points. 

Z. D. Garrett, Brooksville, Florida.—The rules in both the card and 
letter-head are too heavy for work in one color. Either run in two colors 
or use one-point rules. Care should be taken not to have more panels than 
you can use without spreading the matter too much. 

D. C. Sitve, New Orleans, Louisiana——The card exhibits considerable 
originality. While work of this kind is no doubt an aid to the constructive 
faculties of the apprentice, care should be taken that it does not become a 
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habit. The same amount of thought and energy expended on the study of 
good commercial work would be a greater help. 

Ciaupe A. Foster, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin.—The border design on the 
catalogue cover is entirely too heavy for the reading matter. The type 
matter on some of your specimens—the sanitarium card and catalogue 
title-page — crowds the edge of the paper too closely. 

B. FRANKLIN WaITE, Brooklyn, New York.—The letter-head and envelope 
are not what one would expect from a man in your line of business. The 
color combination is not good, and the side panels on the letter-head are 
entirely too prominent when considered with the center. 

AN unusually attractive package of specimens is that received from the 
Tomahawk Leader, Tomahawk, Wisconsin. The typography is carefully 
arranged and the colors are used with discretion. The letter-head of the 
Great Western Lyceum Bureau is especially commendable. 

In connection with the reproductions of the specimens for The Citizens’ 
Industrial Association of America (Nos. 1, 2 and 8), the following letter will 
be of interest: ‘‘ Inclosed are three proofs marked 1, 2 and 8. Kindly criti- 
cise same and also state which is the neatest job. A neat job was required, 
and for that reason it was set three times by different compositors, customer 
to take his choice. The job is a cover-page.. The only instructions given 
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were to set a neat job.”” Specimen No. 3 is out of the question entirely. 
Both of the other specimens, although displayed along different lines, have 
many faults, and there is not much choice between them. It would be rather 
interesting to know which the customer chose as the neatest job. No. 4 
shows a resetting. 

CuaARLEs O. RoEMER, Cumberland, Maryland.— Your design would have 
been much better if rules had been used instead of the border. The type 
arrangement should be more simple and the whiting-out should be given more 
consideration. As it is now, the general appearance of the work is rather 
weak. 

Ix contrast with the inharmonious color combinations which some of our 
“modern ” printers turn out is a bit of true art from the press of the 
Brothers Klingspor, Offenbach, Germany. It is but a New Year’s card and 
a little greeting, but the delicate, quiet colors and the exquisite design are 
a treat indeed. 

THE Griffith-Stillings Press has just issued a booklet for the Howard 
Watch Company, which could well be used as a model in embossing. On the 
cover is a watch with the case open to allow a view of the works, the 
details of the wheels, jewels, etc., being embossed. It is certainly a beau- 
tiful piece of work. 


JAMES AvusTIN Murray, Chicago.—As a novelty your card is quite a 
feature, but a like amount of thought given to business-bringing results and 
more legible typography would result in something really worth while. The 
only redeeming feature is the fact that the type used harmonizes with the 
name, “‘ Cloister Press.” 


Two new booklets printed by the Frank Presbrey Company for the Cunard 
Line are beautiful examples. ‘A New Way to the Old World” is replete 
with half-tones excellently printed, and on the cover is a view in colors. 
“The New Cunarders” also contains many half-tones and the cover is 
embossed in red and gold. 





Victor S. Hituis, San Jose, California.— Specimens are good typograph- 


ically, except in one or two cases where there is evidence of overornamenting. 
While the color schemes will compare favorably with the usual run of such 
work, a little more thought should be given to this feature. 
instance, the letter-head of the Garden City Pottery Company. 


Take, for 
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scheme is harmonious, .but poor in color composition. The heavy spot 
of orange-brown demands a repetition across the mass of blue. This might 
necessitate a little changing, but would lead to a better color balance. 

A PACKAGE of excellent specimens from Charles Lawson Wood, Atlanta, 
Georgia, shows what can be accomplished by holding fast to simplicity in 
typographical arrangement. Where color schemes are used, they are also 
simple and in every case are in perfect harmony — something unusual in a 
package of commercial work. 


C. J. ConneLL, Baldwinsville, New York.—Whatever merit your type- 
designs contain has been more than offset by the injudicious use of colors. 
The school directory cover is the most faulty in this respect, as the colors 
used strike a violent discord. The same criticism applies to the letter-head 
and envelope, but in a lesser degree. 


CHARLES C. Woop.ey, Toronto, Canada.—The following quotation from 
““The Principles of Design,’’ by Ernest A. Batchelder, covers the question 
thoroughly: ‘‘An exact tone balance has been secured by making the 
measure of margin equal the measure of the body of type. In many books 
that show a recognition of the double-page unit, the whites are overdone to 
such an extent that the measure of type to paper seems entirely inconsistent. 
Here, again, the page may be likened to a picture and a frame. The frame 
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should not be so large that we are forced to start a diligent search for the 
picture enclosed.” In order to justify your wide margins the text should be 
very much heavier. 

WESTERN PRINTING Company, Brownwood, Texas.—The spacing in the 
circular violates the first principles of correct composition. You have not 
only failed to space your lines evenly, but you have spaced them all out at 
one end, thereby causing your reading matter to appear much heavier on one 
side. The card without the tint is much better, but the ornaments are too 
heavy. 

A. B. Correuu, Centralia, Illinois—Too many colors used merely for 
decoration and in their full strength are far worse than no color at all. 
While this combination is not a discord, good taste will not fail to ask for 
“‘a little less rainbow.” Consider a booklet as a whole, and make the cover 
harmonize with the inside pages. The ornamentation is greatly overdone, the 
last page of reading matter being by far the best in design. 


Frep E. Stewart, Clinton, Illinois.—The letter-head has two very com- 
mon faults. One is the setting of a heavy panel design and then printing it 
in a color dark enough to overshadow the type matter, and the other is the 
too common use of red and blue as a color combination. These colors, even 
in small amounts, can not be used without a feeling of discord, but the speci- 
mens that reach this department show that this combination is popular with 
many printers. 

“ Cupa ” and ‘f New Orleans — The Gulf Coast — and Florida” are the 
titles of two new booklets received from the Corbitt Railway Printing Com- 
pany, both being printed for the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. The cover 
of the New Orleans booklet is a beautiful reproduction in colors, while the 
inside pages are printed in black and orange, with numerous _half-tones. 
Careful arrangement of illustrations is a feature. The booklet on Cuba is 
also an excellent piece of work. Other specimens from the same firm show 
careful design and treatment. 


BEAUTIFUL combinations of color, distinctive type display and excellent 
presswork make the productions of The Mathews-Northrup Works, Buffalo, 
New York, truly artistic. Among late specimens from this house is a descrip- 
tion of their art department, which is in Madison Square Garden Tower, New 
York, and is under the direction of Mr. Edward Everett Winchell. The 
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description is entitled “An Art Atmosphere,” and a glance at the beautiful 
illustrations will reveal the reasons for much of the superiority of the prod- 
ucts of this firm. Other attractive specimens from the same source are an 
artistic booklet in black and green for the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Manufacturing Company; “ Profitable Electric Garaging,” a handsome book- 
let in brown and black; a series of unique menus for the Hotel Imperial, 
New York, and several other booklets and folders, all being up to the usual 
high standard of The Mathews-Northrup Company. 


CALENDARS were received from the following: Jaenecke Printing Ink 
Company, Newark, New Jersey; Drummer Printery, Lecompte, Louisiana ; 
Crescent Embossing Company, Plainfield, New Jersey; George Hellis Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts; Rombach & Groene, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. W. 
Little & Co., Pawtucket, Rhode Island; The Harlem Press, New York City ; 
Envoi de L’Ecole Estienne, Paris, France; Brelsford Printing Company, 
Dayton, Ohio; Bureau of Printing, Manila, P. I.; George Pulman & Sons, 
Ltd., Wealdstone, England; Dilla Nebiolo & Co., Milan, Italy. 


THE following are additional specimens received this month: The Elec- 
tric Press, Abingdon, Illinois, private mailing card, having a poor color 
scheme and too much ornamentation; William W. White, New York, good 
commercial specimens; Nolan Bros.’ Printing House, Brooklyn, New York, 
catchy advertising novelty; Paul Kuesthardt, Port Clinton, Ohio, neat note- 
head specimen; Pirsch Press, Dayton, Ohio, advertising novelty; The 
Seagers Press, Hamilton, Ontario, two attractive blotters; Protzman-Farrar 
Company, Pittsburg, tasty advertising booklet; Thomas Todd, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, artistic calendar; The Ocean Grove Times, Ocean Grove, New 
Jersey, an attractive folder; T. D. Phinney, superintendent American Baptist 
Mission Press, Rangoon, Burma, neat Christmas card and letter-head speci- 
men; The Crawley Book Machinery Company, Newport, Kentucky, unique 
calendar; Converse Printing Company, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, attractive 
blotter and advertising card; M. L. Stern, San Francisco, California, attract- 
ive New Year’s card; The Leamer Press, Columbus, Ohio, tasty Christmas 
card; Cott’s Quick Printing House, Columbus, Ohio, neat commercial speci- 
mens; The Evening Sentinel, Ansonia, Connecticut, attractive souvenir; 
Gospel Trumpet Company, Moundsville, West Virginia, book catalogue and 
calendars; George H. Buchanan Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
attractive advertising cards; W. P. Dunn Company, Chicago, neat advertising 
ecards; Smith & Porter Press, Boston, Massachusetts, artistic calendar; 
Gatchel & Manning, Philadelphia, advertising blotter; James D. Bell, Troy, 
Alabama, blotter; C. E. Esselstym, Sacramento, California, unique Christ- 
mas greeting; John T. Palmer Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, blotter ; 
J. W. Dolan, Albany, New York, embussed calendar. New Year greetings 
were also received from the following: The Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia ; 
Colorgraph Printing Company, Providence, Rhode Island; The Leader-Mail, 
Granby, Quebec; Kerr & Ridge, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; W. M. Linn & 
Sons, Columbus, Ohio; Griffith-Stillings Press, Boston, Massachusetts; Irvin 
A. Medlar Company, Omaha, Nebraska; The Houston Post, Houston, Texas; 
H. M. Van Hoesen Company, Chicago; J. A. Hood, Ocean Grove, New Jersey ; 
The Guardian Journal, Homer, Louisiana; Thomas F. Nichols, Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts. 





WHY NOT A FRANKLIN DAY? 


In our schools we rightly observe the birthdays of 
Washington and Lincoln by teaching our youthful to-be 
citizens lessons from the lives of these two eminent Amer- 
icans. The recent occurrence of the two-hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin, celebrated as 
it was by the printers and the electricians, ought to have 
called more attention to the life, character and services of 
the man who has had a greater influence upon the lives of 
the American people than any six of the great men whom 
we honor as leaders. 

Of humble birth, as the world esteems it, Franklin 
stood before kings as their peer and superior. As a 
printer and editor he taught the people maxims of thrift 
and economy and these same maxims are to-day familiar 
in our mouths as household words. He was the first prac- 
tical worker in the domain of electricity. He helped to 
found the first public library in the new world. He was 
the first to suggest the establishment of savings banks, 
which have done much to build up the material fortunes 
of the people. He taught that resistance to tyrants is 
obedience to God, and by precept and example helped the 
infant nation to gain its freedom. His experiments with 
musical glasses opened the way for the invention of sev- 
eral musical instruments. He was the inventor of a stove 
for heating, and there are those of us who can remember 
when Franklin stoves were common. He discovered the 
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cause of and a cure for smoky chimneys; he impressed on 
the people the sanitary value of ventilation in sleeping- 
rooms. He invented a non-smoking street lamp, and intro- 
duced a paid police and fire department in the city of 
Philadelphia. He was the first to make observations on 
the Gulf Stream, and his chart of it still forms the basis 
of the charts now in use. He devised a system of diacrit- 
ical marks the use of which would have made our alphabet 
phonetic; and so, with Noah Webster, was among the first 
of spelling reformers. In fact, there is hardly a useful 
thing that he did not improve upon or invent. That witty 
Frenchman who termed Franklin “ the apostle of common 
sense” described him rightly. 

As a diplomat he won recognition of the infant nation 
and thus placed us upon a footing as a power to be reck- 
oned with. He was the first to inaugurate a comprehen- 
sive postal system and is justly termed the father of our 
postoffice department. There was in his day hardly a 
matter of human activity in which he did not take a part, 
and his influence extends to the present day. Yet with all 
his eminence in art, diplomacy and politics he was 
intensely human. 

Our schoolboys should be taught of and about Benjamin 
Franklin — of his honesty, of his thrift and his generosity, 
of his wisdom and patriotism, of his love for his fellow 
men and his hatred of sham and pretense, of his pride in 
his craft, of his glorious service to his country. There is 
no man in history whose life can more fittingly be depicted 
for the imitation of American youths, and a copy of his 
biography should be in every household to be read and 
studied. 

Yet there was a singular omission in the life of Frank- 
lin. Proud as he was of being a printer — naming himself 
as a printer before he was an ambassador — there is no 
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record of anything he ever did for his own craft. The 
crude press of his time caused no hint of improvement. 
He used the same composing sticks, galleys, stands, ink- 
balls, etc., that his predecessors did. He seemed unmindful 
of the injunction of Lord Bacon that “every man is a 
debtor to his profession, from the which, as men do, of 
course, seek to receive countenance and profit, so ought 
they of duty endeavor themselves by way of amends to be 
a help thereunto.”— Henry Rush Boss, in the Chicago 
Chronicle. F 





THE INLAND PRINTER for August has just been received. 
I look forward to it each month eagerly, as it is a very 
substantial help to me and a real educator for the country 
printer. Good luck to THE INLAND PRINTER. May it pros- 
per and grow better, if possible, each month.— C. J. Pea- 
cock, Schenevus, New York. 
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THE National Perforating Machine Company, Kansas 
City, Missouri, is mailing circulars to the trade describing 
their new rotary perforator. 

THE printing establishment of Nathan Sawyer & Son, 
Boston, Massachusetts, has been removed from 60 India 
street, Dean building, to 41 Pearl street, corner Franklin, 
Atherton building. 

A. F. WANNER & Co., Chicago, dealers in printing 
machinery and supplies, announce the opening of branches 
at 394 Atlantic avenue, Boston, Massachusetts, and 199 
Wooster street, New York city, the firm of Charles P. 
Holden being the representatives. 

OWING to increased business, the Queen City Printing 
Ink Company has been compelled to seek larger quarters 
in Philadelphia. The company has purchased the entire 
assets and ink factory of the Berlin Ink & Color Works, 
corner Eleventh and Hamilton streets. 


HAVING severed his connection with the Ault & Wiborg 
Company, Mr. Frank X. Craft will hereafter represent the 
firm of Sinclair & Valentine (New York), in St. Louis, 
with a complete line of lithographic, letter-press, maga- 
zine and book inks and highest-grade process colors. 

Messsrs. VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON announce the 
removal of their Ann street office, New York city, on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1906, to the Royal building, 135 William street, 
rooms 20, 21 and 22. The Ann street shops were removed 
on the same date to 17-23 Rose street. 


IN order to meet the growing demands of his business, 
Robert R. Burrage has removed his plant to larger quar- 
ters at No. 83 Gold street, New York city. With the 
increased facilities, this plant is capable of turning out 
fifteen hundred pounds of flexible glue a day and is in a 
position to fill all orders promptly. 

THE Japan Paper Company, importer of high-grade 
papers, New York city, announces that it has, owing to 
increasing business, been obliged to move to larger quar- 
ters with greater shipping facilities at 34 Union square, 
East, corner of Sixteenth street. The company has 
installed a private branch exchange telephone No. 6297 
Gramercy. 

OwING to the rapid growth of their business, the Ault 
& Wiborg Company have been compelled to move into 
larger quarters. They have leased for a term of years 
the ground floor and basement in the building located at 
322 North Third street, St. Louis. The increased floor 
space and modern facilities will enable them to handle all 
business with increased expediency. 

THE increasing importance of St. Louis as a distributing 
center for the Middle West is influencing various houses 
supplying printers and workers in allied industries to 
locate there. Charles Eneu Johnson & Co., of Philadelphia, 
and Sinclair & Valentine, of New York, are the latest ink 
manufacturers to open St. Louis branches, in charge of 
Mr. Daniels and Mr. Crafts, respectively. 

THAYER & CHANDLER, 162-4 West Jackson boulevard, 
Chicago, announce that on January 19, in the Circuit Court 
of the United States, Northern District of Illinois, before 
Judge Kohlsaat, they were awarded the decision in the suit 
against Mr. O. C. Wold for infringement of the patents 
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Nos. 474,158 and 555,669, both of these patents being on 
air brushes. The Court sustained the position of the 
Thayer & Chandler Company on every point claimed and 
rendered a sweeping decision in their favor. They there- 
fore advise all dealers in the brushes manufactured by 
Mr. O. C. Wold that they will be held as infringers of their 
patents. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co., LIMITED, of London and South 
Africa, has opened a branch house at Johannesburg. The 
new branch is installed in a fine new warehouse of three 
floors, equipped with modern conveniences, electric ele- 
vators and all the appurtenances of and facilities of a high- 
class wholesale warehouse. The opening of the branch 
house was celebrated by a lunch to the printers and sta- 
tioners of Johannesburg, and an enthusiastic gathering 
took place. John Dickinson & Co. is one of the oldest 
papermaking houses in Great Britain and the leading 
South African house in the supply of “ everything for the 
printer ” from the company’s mills and agencies. 


“ PuRE WHITE ” is the title of a new monthly magazine, 
devoted to paper progress, issued by the Champion Coated 
Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio. The paper is designed 
for two purposes: first, to offer a graphical illustration 
of how the Champion No. 1 pure white paper is adapted 
to every printing necessity for which a coated book paper 
can be used; and second, to keep all users of book papers 
in touch with the latest developments in papermaking, 
and the newest ideas in getting finished results from the 
use of paper, ink and engravings — particularly paper. 
Needless to say, the publication is beautifully produced; 
and, as it can be had for the asking, we have no doubt that 
the Champion Coated Paper Company will be printing a 
large edition over and above the ten thousand copies now 
issued. 


ANOTHER protest — one of the many made against the 
practice of the Government in printing return request 
envelopes for business firms and corporations without 
charge — has been launched by Mr. J. C. Hayter, presi- 
dent of the Oregon Press Association. Mr. Hayter says 
that there being no association funds set aside for the 
campaign, he is printing and mailing letters to printers, 
urging them in every State in the Union to write to 
Washington without delay, making protest against the 
abuse. Mr. Hayter asks all printers who will forward let- 
ters of petition to Congress to drop him a line to that effect. 
All interested — and every printer should be interested — 
should write to Mr. J. C. Hayter, President Oregon Press 
Association, Dallas, Oregon, after writing to their con- 
gressman or senator. 

PRINTERS and others preparing and printing menu cards, 
etc., are at a loss sometimes to know if the peculiar French 
names given to the gastronomic features of the job are 
correct. A French dictionary will scarcely serve their 
purpose. The long-felt want is supplied in the booklet, 
“ Kitchen French,” which has been on the market for 
some years. The booklet has been revised and reset from 
new type, giving the French-English and English-French 
equivalents, by which means the curious can have some 
idea of what they are eating and the menumaker can give 
a French character to the work of an English cook. The 
booklet contains thirty-eight pages of small print, with a 
heavy dark-green paper cover printed in gold. Price, 25 
cents. The Ben Franklin Company, Chicago. Can be 
purchased from The Inland Printer Company. 


AT a meeting of the stockholders of A. H. Belo & Co., 
publishers of the Galveston and Dallas News, held at Gal- 
veston, January 23, the retirement of Mr. T. W. Dealey 
as secretary and treasurer, who has served the company 
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in that capacity for twenty-five years past, was announced, 
and a massive gold medal was presented to him as a token 
of appreciation by the company. A chest of silverware 
was also presented to him by the Galveston News force. 
Resolutions of regret at the retirement of Mr. Dealey were 
passed by Galveston Typographical Union. Ill health has 
forced him to retire from active participation in the work 
of the company, though he was elected on the directorate, 
which includes besides A. H. Belo, G. B. Dealey, B. Adone 
and W. H. Eichlitz. The first two named were elected 
president and vice-president, respectively. John F. Lubbin 
was elected secretary-treasurer. 

Memeers of the Typographical Union of Dayton, Ohio, 
have instituted a school of instruction in the art of print- 
ing, to assist them in whiling away their leisure moments 
and for individual intellectual improvement. Special sub- 
jects are assigned to different members to prepare papers 
and present them at stated meetings during the week. 
These papers are afterward discussed by the other mem- 
bers and many good suggestions and criticisms are offered. 
The school thus far has been productive of valuable 
results. One of. the most interesting of the series of lec- 
tures was delivered by Calvin Lerch, a well-known printer 
of Dayton, who read a practical, illustrated address on 
styles in job printing. We hope that this effort toward 
technical improvement will become general and will be 
sustained when general peace descends upon the trade. 


THERE will be no dark corners in the Government Print- 
ing-office, judging from the comprehensive plans of super- 
vision and inspection which are being rapidly put into 
effect. One of the most important moves is the employ- 
ment of a Chief Inspector of the Government Printing- 
office, whose duty will be to carefully inspect machinery, 
as well as the workers in the establishment, with particular 
reference to the quality and quantity of their work. The 
output of the machines will be recorded with a view of 
determining whether they are giving the Government the 
full measure of their capacities. The deportment and 
industry of employees will also, it is said, be looked into by 
the inspectors, who will have general supervision of the 
plant and its several branches. The thoroughness of the 
inspection may be judged from the fact that Mr. Charles 
S. Brown, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, who has a national 
reputation as an appraiser of printing-offices, is the inspec- 
tor-in-chief. Mr. Brown, when twelve years of age, in the 
fall of 1874, began the printing trade with the Oregon 
Guard, and, after serving his apprenticeship, became a 
publisher. Three years later he sold his newspaper and 
took a position with a Chicago newspaper union as travel- 
ing salesman. He remained with this concern for five 
years, selling ink, type and printers’ machinery. He then 
went with Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, and held the 
position of city and traveling salesman for eleven years. 
Afterward he engaged with a large printing-press manu- 
facturer; and thus in his twenty-eight years of printing 
experience he has progressed from the Washington hand- 
press and the Globe jobber to the rotary web. Mr. Brown 
was born at Brockville, Ontario, Canada, December 9, 1860. 
Associated with him in the inspection work, as first assist- 
ant, is Mr. H. F. Ashion, formerly of Chicago. Other 
assistant inspectors will be added by Public Printer Still- 
ings as occasion may warrant. Another innovation in the 
Government Printing-office will be the emergency hospital 
for the treatment of ill or injured employees, recently 
created by the public printer. Dr. Wm. J. Manning, an 
ex-printer, will be the medical director. It is quite evident 
that if there is any waste in the Government Printing- 
office, it will not be due to the indisposition of the workers 
or inefficiency of the materials and machinery employed. 
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This department is exclusively for paid busi s 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use of print- 


ers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all statements 
published hereunder rests upon the advertisers solely. 








IF you want to secure a well-equipped job-printing 
plant, and step into an established business, read the 
advertisement of C. H. Thornton, on page 764 of the Feb- 
ruary, 1906, INLAND PRINTER. 





THE Rockstroh Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn, 
New York, manufacturers of sectional blocks and press- 
room supplies, have established an office at 396 South Clark 
street, Chicago, under the management of W. G. Loomis. 





Mr. FRANK J. HOLMES, one of America’s leading fore- 
men and managers of pressroom and printing departments, 
is now open to a proposition relative to taking charge of 
and turning out strictly first-class work. Mr. Holmes is 
well known as the pioneer of the Colortype process; he 
is skilled in the production of all classes of work, especially 
fine half-tone work. He resigned from his position as 
superintendent of the pressroom with the American Color- 
type Company, Chicago, January 1, 1905, and has lately 
returned from a trip to Europe, where he has observed 
the methods of European printers. He is thirty-five years 
of age and married, strictly sober and industrious. He 
can be reached at 512 Milton street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Would also take a financial interest, if desired. 





THE Barnharts have added another to the list of cities 
in which they have branches, the latest being Dallas. The 
printers of the great Southwest will welcome the new 
supply house, as it means quick service and a saving in 
transportation charges that will help wonderfully in the 
execution of prompt and economical printing. This is 
the eighth branch house operated by Barnhart Brothers 
& Spindler. The remarkable expansion of their business 
certainly shows that the printing industry in the United 
States is in a flourishing condition. Mr. M. W. Barnhart 
is president of the new company, and Mr. R. C. Dyer is 
manager. The new branch is known as the Barnhart Type 
Foundry Company, and it will carry an immense stock of 
Superior Copper-mixed type (the point-line, point-set, 
point-body kind), electric-welded steel chases, wood goods, 
cylinder and job presses — everything, in fact, that the 
largest or the smallest office has use for. Mr. Dyer will 
of course “keep up the reputation of the Barnhart 
foundry” in all his dealings with the printers he will 
supply — and that means that the printers’ interests will 
be looked after with the greatest care. 





C. E. DONNELL’S INK REGULATOR. 

The C. E. Donnell Company, of St. Louis, Missouri, has 
put on the market a new ink reducer and drier under the 
above title. It is a colorless oil that readily dissolves 
all fine lumps in any grade or. color of printers’ ink and 
gives a stronger color to any ink after drying, making a 
poor grade of ink do work that a better grade will not do 
without it. It also has the combined value of a reducer 
and drier, saving in slip-sheeting, offset and wash-up time, 
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besides having other economic features, among which there 
is an actual saving on the ink, because one pound of the 
regulator can be added to every five pounds of ink, thus 
saving the difference between the cost of the ink regulator 
(25 cents per pound, in barrel lots) and the cost of one 
pound of ink. Eighty printers in St. Louis alone are now 
using the reducer and fifty of these eighty have ordered 
from two to eight times in the last few months. No one 
who has used the regulator has failed to be eminently satis- 
fied. 





NEW WESTERN MANAGER FOR F. WESEL 
COMPANY. 

The printing and platemaking trades will be interested 
to know that Mr. Bertel O. Henning has been appointed 
manager of the Western branch of the F. Wesel Manu- 
facturing Company, located at 310 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Henning succeeds Mr. George W. Cross, who 
goes to the general office at Brooklyn, New York. Mr. 
Henning is well acquainted with the trade and is known 
from coast to coast. In 1896 he became connected with 
the H. C. Hansen Type Foundry, Boston, and two years 


: 





BERTEL 0. HENNING. 


later with the Scovill & Adams Company, of New York, 
manufacturers and dealers in photographic and photo- 
engraving supplies. After two years’ service, the F. Wesel 
Manufacturing Company obtained him for their New York 
salesroom, and after a brief stay inside, was made city 
salesman. His success in this capacity earned frequent 
promotion and he traveled through the entire East. When 
the F. Wesel Manufacturing Company opened their Chi- 
cago branch in 1901,.he was appointed head Western sales- 
man and developed the Western business in a way which 
brought forth praise from his employers. After a connec- 
tion of five years with the F. Wesel Manufacturing Com- 
pany, he was appointed Western sales manager of the 
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United Printing Machinery Company, where the success 
of his management became apparent. 

He comes back to Wesel with renewed energy and 
spirit, and as the well-known name of Wesel spells “ Suc- 
cess,” it goes without saying that he will continue to enjoy 
his share. With Wesel quality of goods, quick deliveries 
and cordial service, the trade and the F. Wesel Manufac- 
turing Company will be mutually benefited. 





A NEW BENCH BEVELER. 


Hal D. Chapman & Co., Chicago, have an advertisement 
of their Bench Beveler on another page of this issue—a 
very useful machine which resembles that rare and much- 
appreciated workman we call “the handy man,” capable 
and willing to undertake anything at any time you desire. 
The beveler is always ready, requires no experts to adjust 
it, no skilled mechanic to operate it, and is so simple and 
strongly built that repairs are almost eliminated. At the 
touch of the lever it will bevel any thickness from three- 
ply pasted bristol to No. 10 pulp, and any size from 5 by 7 
to 30 by 40 inches without special adjustment for size. The 
angle of the bevel is gauged by tilting the guide. The 
knife is a 4-inch disk, but is equally effective when worn 
down to 2 inches. 





THE ‘‘ FRISCO” LINE. 


The St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Company, 
better known as the “ Frisco,” has built or added to its 
system over nineteen hundred miles of new railroad during 
the past five years. Also another thing to be remembered 
is the fact that all of this new railroad traverses newly 
settled sections of the Southwest, principally in Missouri, 
Arkansas, Indian and Oklahoma Territories and Texas. 

These sections of the Southwest are rapidly settling up 
with a good class of Northern immigrants impelled to 
locate in the Southwest for the following reasons: Lands 
for the cultivation of a wide range of crops can be pur- 
chased most reasonably; the climate is mild and there are 
no extremes of heat and cold such as obtain in the North- 
west, and ample rainfall annually to mature crops. 

Most of the sections traversed by these new lines have 
not previously enjoyed the privileges of railroad commu- 
nication, and these new lines, therefore, opened up entirely 
new markets to the manufacturer and wholesaler. 

It is a self-evident proposition that it is cheaper to 
utilize in manufacturing the raw material at its source, 
instead of shipping it in a crude state to some large city 
or remote, thickly settled section. This is a fact that 
manufacturers are beginning to realize more and more, and 
for various reasons are turning their steps toward the 
singularly favored locality. 

The principal raw materials available in large quan- 
tities for manufacture are cotton and its by-products, all 
the grains, almost every kind of timber found in the North 
Temperate Zone; all of the truck crops, vegetables, melons 
and fruits; minerals, including iron, lead, zinc, gypsum; 
stone, including granite, limestone and cement rock suit- 
able for Portland cement; highest grade of shale for 
pressed, paving and fire brick, pottery, tile and sewer pipe; 
and last and most important, this fact, that in almost 
every portion of the States and Territories traversed by 
the Frisco System, fuel supply is abundant, either bitu- 
minous or semi-anthracite coal, oil or natural gas being 
procurable. 

Labor troubles also in the Southwest are of much less 
frequent occurrence than in the large cities and thickly 
settled localities of the North and East. 

Possibly the most attractive inducement, however, that 
could be given manufacturers to secure the location of 
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their industries is the fact that they would in most cases 
have a proprietary right to a vast section of rich terri- 
tory, as they would be almost the only manufacturer in 
their particular line in the Southwest. They would, there- 
fore, be free from most of the competition met with in the 
factory sections of the North and East. 

From the above extended list of natural resources for 
manufacturing it can readily be seen that almost every 
kind of manufacturing plant can be accommodated with 
an excellent location. 

Mr. M. Schulter, Industrial Commissioner of the Frisco 
System, St. Louis, Missouri, would like to get in corre- 
spondence with any manufacturers not entirely satisfied 
with their present factory locations, and will cheerfully 
furnish data regarding favorable locations, inducements, 
etc. 





A NEW ROTARY CREASING MACHINE. 


In order to satisfy the growing demand of printers and 
bookbinders for a rapid and accurate creasing machine for 
the ever-increasing volume of loose-leaf work, the Latham 
Machinery Company has 
recently placed on _ the 
market the Monitor Ro- 
tary Creasing Machine. 
This latest addition to the 
“Latham Monitor ” line is 
built on the same excellent 
order that has given other 
Monitor machinery world- 
wide fame. The Monitor 
Rotary Creasing Machine 
is of heavy, solid construc- 
tion, the vital parts of tool 
steel, carefully machined and finished. It is fitted with 
adjustable side gauge, feedboard and drop-back receiving 
box, which may be secured in the position most conve- 
nient for the expeditious handling of the sheet. It is 
guaranteed — within the capacity of the best feeder — 
to turn out a perfectly straight regular run of sheets, 
every crease parallel to the binding edge and uniformly 
perfect. Sheets of any length and up to thirty inches in 
width are creased. There are no irregular creases and 
no drawing of the sheet at the creased edge. The width 
of the creasing is adjusted in a minute for any width 
between and including 1% and 2% inches, and the width 
of creasing may be adjusted for either deep or shallow 
indentation. The machine is also adapted for various 
styles of creases— with either wide or narrow groove. 
Like other Monitor machines, this creasing machine will 
be found equal to the most exacting demands and for the 
widest range of work. The trade will be supplied from 
either of the Latham Machinery Company stores, at 8 
Reade street, New York, or 220 Devonshire street, Bos- 
ton, or the factory in Chicago, 197-201 South Canal street. 








THE STERLING PONY. 


This is a press for the rapid execution of cold embossed 
jobs — from the lightest to the very heaviest — stamping, 
smashing, and cutting and creasing for folding-box and 
cut-out purposes. It is in no sense a printing-press, not 
being equipped with inking apparatus. The accompanying 
illustration shows a compact embosser of massive build, 
tremendous strength and equipped with every convenience 
for speed and safety. The chase lock is absolutely safe 
and the throw-off is effected by the feeder’s foot by means 
of a treadle conveniently placed. The throw-off is entirely 
independent of the impression regulation — a new feature 
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of importance —for by this arrangement the impression 
when set for a job is unvarying and wear is avoided by 
means of a worm lock on the shaft. The strain-bearing 
parts in this machine are heavier by far than in other 
embossers. For instance, the front and rear impression 
shafts are 3% and 4 inches, respectively, in diameter. 
So heavy are the bed and platen and so well built is this 
machine that it is practically noiseless, even when the 
impression is delivered on a full-chase form. The press 
is built with two gear and two fly wheels, one of each on 
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either side. It does perfect work on the heaviest form 
up to the feeder’s capacity for speed. Since the illustra- 
tion shown was made the throw-off handle has been length- 
ened for the feeder’s convenience. One Sterling Pony has 
been built for the well-known label and color printing 
plant of R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, where it is giving 
entirely satisfactory service. Full particulars may be had 
of the manufacturers, The Machine Perfecting & Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago. 





THE NATIONAL WIRE STITCHER. 

The wire stitcher is now of such general application, 
entering into so wide a range of work, that there has been 
a pressing demand for the elimination of many difficulties 
which have surrounded various makes of wire stitchers. 
Mr. C. G. Glover, the inventor of the National Wire 
Stitcher, has overcome all the difficulties in his machine, 
which is so simple in construction that even a child can 
operate it. The wire, from the time it leaves the spool 
until it is formed into a staple, is always in plain sight. 
The machine is also the only one which has the table sta- 
tionary, the head moving up and down for adjustment. 

The National Wire Stitcher has been on the market 
over three years, and has proven its claim for simplicity, 
reliability and labor-saving qualities. It is said to be the 
only machine in which lost motion and wear may be taken 
up without putting in new parts, and the only machine 
which will run No. 30 wire successfully and satisfactorily. 
It can be run very rapidly and is a great saver on repairs. 
For instance, the cutter is round, and by turning 1-32 of 
an inch each time it becomes dull it presents a new edge 
and thus leaves at least fifty cutting edges, or fifty cutters 
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in one; this is a great saving in cutters. The cutting tube 
may likewise be turned at least four times, making four 
cutting tubes in one. The driver can be reversed end 
for end, making two in one. The anvil and supporter 
are in one piece and in plain view. They are so con- 
structed that they form the staple at the very last instant, 
making it almost impossible to make bad staples or to 
skip stitches. 

Since the building of the first machine, over three years 
ago, not more than thirty new parts have been supplied 
to all the machines built, and many of the thirty parts 
have been springs. The National will stitch any thickness 
of work from one sheet up to the full capacity of each 
size without changing any parts. By turning a knob at 
top of head the machine is automatically adjusted for any 
thickness of work and proper length of staple. 

It is built in nine sizes at present, from a small foot- 
power to a capacity of one inch, and machines of 1% and 
1% inch are under way. Either belt power or motor 
attachment can be supplied. 





** HALF-TYPE ”’ PLATES. 


These plates are rapidly coming into general use 
because they are an aid in securing the full output of the 
pressroom. Briefly described, they are rimmed slabs of 
iron, machined to level, of a size that allows them to lie 
snugly on the bed of the press. Several are made for each 
press. While one form is on the press, others may be 
imposed, register approximated and locked up on the half- 
type plates. The pressman has only the make-ready to attend 
to before starting the run. Another advantage about this 
system is the rigid impression secured and the absence of 
all wood in the form to yield under impression or expand 
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with moisture, etc.. With all-metal forms and bases, reg- 
ister is more rapidly secured and held. It goes without 
saying this system secures the maximum number of 
impressions from a form. It is coming into general use 
in this country and Canada, and is used in Chicago by 
many label and color printing plants, including those at 
the Stockyards. These plates are made by the Machine 
Perfecting & Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 





THE JUNIOR AUTOPLATE, MR. HENRY WISE 
WOOD’S LATEST INVENTION. 


Newspaper-makers and printers generally were the - 
recipients early in February of an invitation from Mr. 
Henry Wise Wood to witness the first exhibition of the 
workings of his latest invention, the Junior Autoplate, at 
17 East Thirty-fourth street, New York city, on February 
20 to 22. THE INLAND PRINTER forms going to press about 
this time prevents an account of the operation of the 
machine at this exhibition, but it is significant that even 
before the exhibition and prior to the announcement of its 
completion orders for the Junior Autoplate were entered 
by the following papers: The New York Evening Post, 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, the Buffalo Evening News, the 
Boston Traveler, the Boston Daily Globe, the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

The Campbell Company has issued a beautifully printed 
illustrated booklet giving particulars of the new invention, 
which we quote entire as a matter of interest to the trade, 
regretting that time will not allow of reproduction of all 
the illustrations. Following is the announcement of the 
Campbell Company: 

THE JUNIOR AUTOPLATE. 


Since the general adoption of the Autoplate machine by the dailies of the 
larger cities, many requests have reached us from papers of lesser magnitude 
for a rapid stereotyping apparatus suitable to their 

needs. 











So urgent has been this demand that during the past 
two years Mr. Henry A. Wise Wood has unremittingly 
devoted himself to a solution of the difficulties involved, 
and at last has produced a remarkable device which we 
have the pleasure of presenting to the public as 
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especially designed by him to meet the requirements of 
such offices. 

It is now universally recognized that the day of 
hand stereotyping is destined to pass—as already has 
that of hand typesetting — from the small as well as 
from the large newspaper; and so rapidly is mechan- 
ical stereotyping taking its place, that ere long in a 
city a hand-box will be a rarity. 

As the need which we have sought to satisfy is for 
an inexpensive, as well as for a simple and economically 
workable device, care has been taken in designing the 
Junior Autoplate to keep it within such a moderate 
price as shall bring the inestimable advantages of 
mechanical stereotyping within the reach of every 
newspaper. 

Indeed, in this as well as in those other respects of 
labor-saving and simplicity — and principally because of 
the latter ——- Mr. Wood has succeeded in going far be- 
yond the point which at the beginning of his work it 
seemed at all possible to reach. 

As the foregoing indicates, the principal goals of 
newspaper economy have clearly been held in view; 
and by the use of this form of the Autoplate congeries 
of inventions there should result substantial reduction 
in the cost of working even the smallest stereotype- 
rooms, a great saving of time, an improvement in the 
quality of work done and a lessening of the amount of 
floor space which need be given up to stereotyping. 

Thus, while it is not so highly organized as is the 
Autoplate itself —nor fitted to do the heavy volume 
of work required of that machine by the monster 
dailies of larger cities — nevertheless the Junior Auto- 
plate is a far-reaching improvement upon the hand 
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method of stereotype platemaking, however it may be 
practiced. 
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This at once becomes apparent when it is known that by means of the 
Junior Autoplate three plates a minute may be sent to the pressroom, 
whereas, to attain this rate of production with the most modern pump-fed 
hand-boxes and their accompanying outfit of tail-cutters, shavers, and blocks, 
it would require at least three times as many men. 


PRICES, 


A single equipment, constituting of a Junior Autoplate and its melt- 


8 eee ee re eee eee ee ee $7,500 
A double equipment, consisting of two Junior Autoplates having a 
melting furnace common: 10 DOU. ...66cescscccscnes vecesoueces $14,000 


THE CAMPBELL CoMPANY. 





NEW WONDER PRESS. 


The illustration here shown is of the new book and 
job press which has recently been put on the market by 
our progressive friends, Walker & Co., of Madison, Wis- 
consin. This company was the first to give to printers of 
this country a first-class, low-priced cylinder press. This 
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was the celebrated Prouty power press, of which they have 
put out nearly fifteen hundred. This was one of the most 
popular machines ever put on the market and gave uni- 
versal satisfaction; but Messrs. Walker & Co. are never 
satisfied without making advance, and so a few years ago 
they put out an improvement on the Prouty, known as 
the Monona Leverless. This press was a distinct inno- 
vation on some lines, and many were skeptical with regard 
to its practical workings, but it proved to be the most 
effective example of practical utility that was ever put out 
in the line of a printing-press. This press has won the 
favor of every dealer who has ever handled it. About two 
years ago the company made another marked improvement 
and put out what is known as the New Wonder book and 
job press. This press met with instant favor on the part 
of printers who purchased it. It has many points which 
commend it to the practical printer, and must be seen at 
work to be fully appreciated. It has splendid distribution 
and is a most solidly built machine. The workmanship is 
strictly first-class in every particular. There is nothing 
cheap about it except the price. It is made to last a lifetime. 
The printer who gets one of these presses and gives it 
good care will have a machine that will stand by him, both 
as to quality of work and durability. All the presses put 
on the market by Walker & Co. have been money-savers to 
printers, inasmuch as repairs on these presses have been 
practically nothing. Another remarkable feature of their 
presses is that there are very few of them on the market 
as secondhand, except some of the very earliest manufac- 
ture. Our readers will do well to consult their advertise- 
ment in this issue. 
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KLIMSCH’S YEAR BOOK FOR 1905.* 


This, the sixth volume, is very complete. The number 
of articles is not large, but the subject matter of each is 
treated in characteristic German-research style, which is 
so thorough in fundamental detail as to create in the mind 
of the reader a feeling that superficiality and generaliza- 
tion are not a part of its make-up; it is a most valuable 
contribution to the technological phase of the graphic arts. 

“The Modern Book Title,” by Frederich Bauer, is the 
first article. It is extensive, many specimens are shown, 
and the selection is quite representative. Historical speci- 
mens of 1517 and 1538 are reproduced in comparison 
with latter-day productions from German, English and 
American printing centers. 

Wilhelm Hellwig gives a treatise on the formation of 
special letters to represent combinations of phonetic 
sounds. Reference is made to Greek adaptations of the 
Phonecian alphabet and to Roman modifications to meet 
ie special differentiations. French, German 
and English illustrations of special char- 
acters are given and their relation to exist- 
ing usage set forth in tabular form. He 
also writes of the special usages in the 
printing arts practiced in countries other 
than Germany. “ Typographic Technol- 
ogy ” is the comprehensive title. 

K. G. Junge describes the usages of 
modern practice in which embossing and 
stamping is done on platen presses, as 
well as a combination of embossing and 
printing. Specimens are shown of com- 
bined printing and embossing, with inset 
in script from a steel die. The result 
is most interesting. He also illustrates 
and describes methods for scoring, cut- 
ting and forming boxes on platen presses, 
as well as printing from steel dies. 
Carl Kempe, of Niirnberg, treats of 
“The Technik of Modern Special Stereotyping.” Wil- 
helm Jacob, of Leipsic, writes on the production of 
hollow cast brass type. Frederich Hesse describes at 
great length the preparation of governmental survey 
maps. He goes into the subject most exhaustively, describ- 
ing all of the various methods of preparation and repro- 
duction. A very fine specimen of copper-grain half-tone, 
by C. Angerer & Gésche, of Vienna, forms an attractive 
inset. August Weichert sets forth the production of play- 
ing cards in an illustrated article. Ernest Heine treats 
of the uses of celluloid in the lithograph arts. A. Brand- 
weiner compares chromo lithography with screen-negative 
transfers, giving formule and screen characteristics. A 
specimen of the process is shown, which is very good. The 
high lights are entirely clear of dots and the blacks are 
deep, so a very good contrast is secured, but not at the 
expense of the middle tones. K. C. Junge describes air- 
brush methods-applied to the printing arts. Otto Mente 
treats of the use of dry plates in their various adapta- 
tions to three-color work, etc., showing specimens in par- 
allel position. These have been made from the same 
colored subject and they very clearly point out the advan- 
tages of color filters and stained plates. Dr. H. Harting 
uses for his theme “ Light Filters,” and shows some stri- 
king specimens, notably a sunset afterglow of mountain 
scenery. A rendition of cloud and snow effects is also very 
good. These were made with special compensation and 
contrast light filters. 





* Klimsch’s Jahrbuch, 1905: Klimsch & Co., Frankfurt, Germany. Cloth 
boards, 11 by 8, 324 pages. Price 6 marks, duty and postage extra. Can 
be purchased through The Inland Printer Company. 
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Dr. Erich Lehmann, Assistant Chemist in the Labora- 
tory of the Royal Technical College, Berlin-Charlottenburg, 
has a scholarly article on three-color half-tones, direct 
from nature. The high lights show the finest dot of red, 
without any intermixture of other dots. The specimens are 
by Doctor Miethi, of three-color half-tone plates, the one 
showing a harvest field being especially good, on page 189. 

A most exhaustive article by R. Russ, of Wien, on the 
hand-tooling of half-tones, showing by diagrams and very 
clear half-tones all the various stages in retouching, with 





A CHERUB. 


gravers, burnishers and rouletts. The diagrams clearly 
show the best directions to work in vignetting and a clever 
method of restoring “lopped” dots with the hand graver 
is also shown. A splendid specimen of photogravure by 
F. A. Bockhaus, Leipsic, with vari-colored tint-plates, that 
shows a notable delicacy in values, which has the appear- 
ance of hand-coloring. 

A. Saal, of Batavia, gives a long article on collotypy in 
the tropics, which is exhaustive and shows such care in 
preparation that deep research is indicated. He sub- 
divides his subject into: Cleaning the plates; preliminary 
preparations preceding coating; the selection of gelatin 
and coating; a table giving the hygroscopic value, the 
adhesion and melting points of various gelatins; table 
showing differences of treatment, as to duration, in the 
liquefying of gelatins; table showing length of time water 
was acting on gelatin mass and the absorption of water 
in C.C.M.; sensitizing the gelatin; coating the plate; the 
copying negative; developing in cold water; “ etching” 
the plate to make it more ink-repelling; printing and 
failures in printing. William Beede, of Nirnberg, shows 
a good collotype as an inset to Mr. Saal’s article. A 
splendid article on “mercantile” wood engravings, by 
Hugo Meyer, Berlin, describing ruling machines, gravers 
and specific treatments. Two specimens are shown, one 
with a clever tint-block effect. An article of considerable 
interest, by Dr. W. Phanhauser, which describes a new 
molding process, in which lead plates are used as the 
medium upon which to take impressions for subsequent 
electrotyping. A specially good galvano from photogra- 
vure, by Meissenbach Riffarth, Berlin, showing a wealth 
of differentiation and detail in the shadows that is most 
pleasing to behold, especially as their contrast to a beau- 
tiful rendition of the high lights is very marked. The 
craft of paper-cutters. A good specimen, subject a boy 
violinist, in four-color half-tone, by Victor Hornyaiszky, of 
Budapest, shows splendid gradations; though somewhat 
subdued as a whole, the treatment is a happy one. High 
lights are clear and the deep shadows distinct. A timely 


article by Dr. Paul Klemm on the qualities of various 
papers, relating to their adaptability as printing surfaces. 
A collotype is given, showing the textures of ten different 
kinds of paper. 


The varying thickness of some of the 
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specimens is most marked, showing patchiness that would 
have a largely modifying effect on printing, compelling a 
heavier impression than would otherwise be required. 
With coated papers these phases of the subject do not 
apply. What is gained by the use of coated paper, in 
greater ease in carrying out typographic processes, is lost 
in that the surface is not so restful to the eye of the 
reader. A Spitzertype; this is an interesting process for 
the production of relief engravings in half-tone, without 
the use of screens or asphalt grains. The specimen shows 
a very fine ground, almost like collotype, except that in 
the high lights the points are more sharply defined. For 
relief printing a negative is used, and for intaglio work a 
positive. The detail is very good and the tonal relation is 
held up to a high standard and blacks are not “ bleached.” 
The etching seems to be somewhat similar to photogra- 
vure and resembles the “ relief” photogravure process of 
Bisson, Paris, in the similarity of the grain character- 
istics. The Uviolet mercury vapor lamp — specially 
arranged to produce ultra violet rays, hence the name 
ultra violet. Special Jena glass does not cut off these 
short wave lengths and rapidly moving vibrations. This 
is of special importance and decidedly novel and intensely 
scientific, evidencing painstaking research. The lamp is 
similar to the well-known Cooper-Hewitt mercury vapor 
lamps now being introduced in this country and in Europe 
by Penrose of London. Standard German type classifica- 
tion. Necrology, covering a period of two years. Book 
review. German patent list of 1905, subdivided into vari- 
ous classifications. Summary index of all the previous 
year-books, as well as the present number. 

PLATES.— Four-color print of shipping scene, by Doéring 
& Huning, Hanau-on-the-Mayne. Three-color plate by 
Kast & Ehinger, Stuttgart, entitled “ Skavigird.” An 
embossed inset by Rockstroh & Schneider, of Dresden and 
Heidenan, produced on a platen press with Victoria matrix 
powder and tinted in printing. Three-color inset of ink 
specimens. A Russian photogravure, “The Departure,” 
is well executed. Four color etching, by Meisenbach, Rif- 
farth & Co., Berlin. Inset of four-color etching, by Doctor 
Albert, from Albert galvanos. A very clear half-tone, 
full page, by Patzelt & Co., Vienna. 





THE EDITOR AND THE SOUTHWEST LIMITED. 

Very likely you have not heard of Chula, Missouri. 
This is not strange, because Chula has but recently been 
placed upon the maps of a State whose citizens insist upon 
being “ shown” and who refuse to give proper cultivation 
to their credulity. 

It is not exactly correct to say that Chula has been 
placed upon the maps, for on one bright red-letter day in 
its lexicon it was thrown upon the maps in a bright red 
splotch by a country editor. This editor came to the city 
the other day as the guest of the St. Paul railroad. He 
occupied an entire drawing-room car, ate rich food and 
drank sparkling wines and received adulations from the 
colored porter all the way from Chula and back again at 
the expense of a “ soulless corporation.” 

This particular editor, who looks the part about as much 
as a Missouri farm resembles paradise, confided to the gen- 
eral passenger agent of the road that his greatest success 
in life had been achieved in raising rutabagas, but that the 
citizens of Chula were not onto him. Therefore, he said, 
he still stalked in and out among the single row of hitching 
posts which adorn Chula’s main and only street in the dis- 
guise of an oracle and an editor. 

The man who compelled the mapmakers to take notice 
of Chula enjoys the not uncommon name of Smith — E. H. 
Smith. He confesses to looking more like the proprietor of 
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a razor-backed hog farm, mortgaged from the front door 
step to the back pasture lot, than he does like an editor. 
But this Smith of unpoetic name has poetry in his soul. 
He is, in fact, the author of the only honest book of poems 
ever published. When he presented a copy of his book of 
poems to the general passenger agent, R. A. Miller, in 
recognition of the “greatest time of his career,” he told 
him confidentially that he had selected the title which the 
book bears, “ Four Flushes,” in order to beat the book 
reviewers to the expression. The result was that the real 
editors in the big cities which never heard of Chula, Mis- 
souri, gave his poetic efforts the grandest sendoff imagin- 
able. They said it was a shame to handicap such “ divine 
sparks ” with such an asinine and inappropriate name. 
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Limited as it tore great holes in the atmosphere of Chula, 
and then wrote this about the train: 

“The new train on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway passed through Chula for the first time Sunday 
night, about three hours after dark. There was no hesi- 
tation at Chula town, at least none perceptible. There are 
no high places in Chula town, hence we question whether 
she ever touched the track. She just ripped a great, fiery 
hole in the darkness and left the atmosphere heated steam 
hot for a second, then whistled for Niantic or Chicago, we 
are not certain which. If ‘Central’ had not been closed, 
we would have telephoned to Chicago to see if she hadn’t 
run clean through the Union station. She is sure ’nuf a 
‘hurry-up train.’ Chicago is only about three miles up the 





A CONGENIAL COMPANY. 


“T knew them fellers would have to roast something,” 
exclaimed Smith, “and I reckoned they’d just roast the 
first thing that came to hand, and of course that was the 
title. When they reached the poetry the stuff was so much 
better than the title that they had to boom it.” 

“A man like that could be expected to force even a 
town like Chula onto the maps, provided Providence spared 
him a little while,” declared Mr. Miller. 

Smith’s great opportunity came when the St. Paul put 
the Southwest Limited train into service between Chicago 
and Kansas City. The train passes through Chula on its 
eastward and westward flights, and there were things 
about it that made a great impression upon Smith’s imagi- 
nation. As he afterward confided to a friend that he 
wanted to see something of life as it is exemplified in a 
great city and as advertising had fallen off in Chula, whose 
sole dry goods emporium had suspended operations, he 
had little left save his poetic soul and a few brains. By 
the aid of these he watched the flight of the Southwest 


track now. She is a gleam of summer sunlight, vestibuled 
and electric lighted from the cowcatcher clear back a hun- 
dred yards behind the last coach. She is knee deep with 
velvet carpets, and her cushions are as soft as a girl’s 
cheek. She is lighted to a dazzle and heated to a frazzle. 
She was built to beat the world and her gorgeous splendor 
makes us chuckle to think we have a pass on her. She goes 
so fast that the six porters look like one big fat nigger. 
She is called ‘The Southwest Limited.’ She stops, going 
both ways, at Chillicothe, and you can get on her there, 
but you’ll have to hurry.” 

In the gratitude of his heart the general passenger 
agent wrote the poet-editor that whenever he desired to 
come to Chicago he would be more than pleased to cause 
the Southwest Limited to pause long enough at Chula to 
take him on and again to iet him off. This offer was 
accepted by wire, as Editor Smith does not believe in toy- 
ing with fortune nor flirting with opportunity. It was too 
late for the limited that day so Editor Smith set the fol- 
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lowing day as the date for his journey. Then he wrote a 
piece for his paper, as everything that happens, if any- 
thing does happen, in Chula is news, and told the citizens 
that he was going to Chicago on the limited and as the 
guest of the general passenger agent and of the road. 

The story took the entire front page of the Chula News, 
with cuts of the editor and of the train. As might be 
expected, the entire business of Chula was suspended the 
following day and every man, woman and child not bed- 
ridden was down to the depot bright and early. The Chula 
band in full uniform was there playing suggestive pieces 
about conquering heroes, and Chula’s mayor revised his 
last Fourth of July “oration ” to fit the occasion. It was 
a gala day for Chula, and the editor had to tell them with 
becoming modesty how he had achieved greatness. He 
made a big hit when he submitted that in his case greatness 
had been thrust upon him. 

About the time he reached the spread-eagle stage of his 
address there was a long, mournful wail pitched in a minor 
key which sounded like the expiring war whoop of an 
Apache Indian. It was the Southwest Limited hailing 
Chula, Missouri. Editor Smith grasped his new $2.75 suit 
case firmly by both straps and waited, all a-tremble with 
excitement. The band began a furious fanfaring and the 
citizens of Chula held their breaths. There were two more 
long wails, followed by two short ones, as the limited’s 
mogul swept down upon Chula’s only grade crossing, a 
cloud of blinding dust, an answering “ toot” to the tower 
man as he dropped the semaphore indicating a clear track 
and a faint moan was borne upon a passing breeze to 
Smith and to Chula’s population as the mogul whistled for 
“Niantic or Chicago, which? ” 

Smith, standing disconsolate with grip in hand, and 
with Chula’s population gazing seemingly with a million 
eyes clear through him, didn’t care much which it was. 




















SEAL OF THE MILAN WORLD’S EXHIBITION, 1906. 


Without so much as a look at his fellows the Chula News’ 
editor turned and hastened to his sanctum, where he sent 
the general passenger agent a telegram which read: 
“When it comes to four flushes there are others.” 

Needless to say that it was all a mistake. The general 
passenger agent apologized by wire; the limited did not 
forget to hesitate at Chula the following day. And thus 
was Chula, Missouri, placed upon the map. — S. G. A. in 
the Chicago Record-Herald. 
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THE NEWSPAPERS OF INDIA. 

By the courtesy of Mr. W. M. Kelly, formerly Pacific 
manager for the Unitype Company, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, and now resident in Calcutta, India, THE INLAND 
PRINTER has received a curiosity in the form of an adver- 
tisement printed in Urdu, one of the one hundred and 
thirty-odd languages of India. A reproduction of the 
advertisement is here shown greatly reduced. The entire 
paper from which this advertisement was taken is printed 
by the lithographic process. The copy is usually first 
written on transfer-paper, transferred to a stone and cor- 
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rections then made. Should another thought suggest itself 
to the editor he writes it in on the margin. When transfer- 
paper is short the reporters write direct on the stone. 
Numerous publications are thus printed in India, the 
nature of the characters, their peculiar overlapping twists 
and turns making it impossible to use any method but 
lithography for reproduction. 





THE COST OF A MAGAZINE. 

Speaking of the upbuilding of Munsey’s Magazine, 
Frank A. Munsey says that ten years ago the letterpress 
in the publication, including the work of the editorial staff, 
cost on an average 1 cent a word. Last year the cost had 
risen to 2% cents a word. The estimate for 1905 is about 
4 cents a word, and Mr. Munsey believes that the cost in 
1906 will be 7% cents a word.— Fourth Estate. 





As AN old subscriber and a constant reader of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, allow me to add my congratulations upon 
the admirable manner in which it is conducted. The many 
subjects so practically discussed from time to time can 
not but be helpful both to employer and employee.— 
H. Midworth, Detroit, Michigan. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 25 
cents, for the ‘‘ Situations Wanted ” department; or 80 cents for 20 words 
or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of the other 
headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same whether one 
cr more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the order to in- 
sure insertion in current number. The insertion of ads. received 
in Chicago later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion not guaranteed. 














BOOKS. 





A POCKET COMPANION for Linotype operators and machinists; price $1. 
8S. SANDISON, 318 W. 52nd st., New York. 





COST OF PRINTING, by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting 
which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for 

large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, omissions 

cr losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through 

the office without being charged, and its actual cost in all details shown; 74 

pages, 6% by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
icago. 





DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of designing and 
illustrating in connection with typography; containing complete instruc- 
tions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the beginner as 
well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, Editor of The Art 
Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts; 240 pages, 
cloth, $2 postpaid. ‘THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





ELECTROTYPING, a practical treatise on the art of electrotyping by the 

latest known methods, containing the historical review of the subject, 
full description of the tools and machinery required, and complete instruc- 
tions for operating an electrotyping plant, by C. S. Partridge, Editor of 
“ Electrotyping and Stereotyping ”’ department of THE INLAND PRINTER; 150 
pages, cloth, $1.50 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chi- 
cago. 





FREE — THE PRACTICAL COLORIST, an $8 illustrated book on use of 
colors in printing free; send stamp for particulars; a rare opportunity. 
THE SHELDON PRESS, Burlington, Vt. 





HINTS ON IMPOSITION, a handbook for printers, by T. B. Williams. This 

book is a thorough!y reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and 
shows, in addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each 
form, with concise instructions; several chapters are devoted to ‘‘ making ”’ 
the margins; 96 pages, 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible, gold side 
stamp, $1. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





PHOTOENGRAVING, by H. Jenkins, containing practical instructions for 

producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with chapters 
on dry-plate development and half-tone colorwork; no pains have been spared 
to make the werk of utility, and all generalizing has been avoided; no 
theorics have been advanced; profuse examples show the varied forms of 
engraving, the three-color process being very beautifully illustrated, with 
progressive proofs; blue silk cloth, gold embossed, revised edition, $2. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley; just what its name 

indicates; compiled by a practical man, and said to be the most prac- 
tical little book ever offered to the trade; 50 cents). THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING, written by P. J. Lawlor, and pub- 

lished under the title ‘‘ Embossing Made Easy”; we have had this book 
thoroughly revised and brought up to date, and added a chapter on cylinder 
press embossing; .contains instructions for embossing by the various meth- 
ods applicable to ordinary job presses, for making dies from various materi- 
als readily obtained by every printer; also for etching dies on zinc; there 
are cuts-of the necessary tools, and a diagram showing the operation of the 
dies when put on the press; 75 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chicago. 





PRESSWORK, 2 manual of practice for printing pressmen and pressroom 

apprentices, by William J. Kelly; the only complete and authentic work 
cn the subject ever published; new and enlarged edition, containing much 
valuable information not in previous editions; full cloth, 140 pages, $1.50. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 
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VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explanation of 

the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the printer and 
his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitalization, style, mark- 
ing proof, make-up of a book, sizes of books, sizes of the untrimmed leaf, 
number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposition, and much other 
valuable information not always at hand when wanted; 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








BUSINESS’ OPPORTUNITIES. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 








A PRINTING-OFFICE in the best manufacturing city in the Middle West 

(excellent church and school facilities) is desirous of securing the serv- 
ices of a g0d printer —a man not afraid of work; if you are such a man 
and have from $1,500 to $2,000 to invest we can promise good returns on 
your investment. M 180. 


A SNAP. — Practical man with about $4,000 can buy half interest in job 
cffice in Scuthwest; business over $10,000 annually. M 200. 








BARGAINS. — If you wish to sell or buy publishing or printing business 
write FRANK H. KNOX (broker), Albany, N. Y. 


EXCELLENT JOB PLANT, 3 presses, fine business, in most rapidly growing 
Oregon county seat of 6,000; finest climate on earth; owner going to 
Europe; $2,000 required. M 192. 











FOR SALE. -— An up-to-date printing and binding business in one of the 

most progressive cities of Canada; established 1891; an _ excellent 
opportunity for securing a live, go-ahead business; will stand closest investi- 
gation; offered at fair valuation for personal reasons; capital required 
about $55,000. M 10. 





FOR SALE. — An up-to-date printing-office doing a good job printing busi- 

ness and fully equipped with presses and type to print a daily or weekly 
newspaper; an excellent opening for any one wanting to go into the news- 
paper business; there is not a daily or weekly paper printed in this grow- 
ing town of 5,v00 population; owner engaged in other business. Apply to 
BOX 136, Mingo Junction, Jefferson Co., Ohio. 


FOR SALE AT A GREAT BARGAIN.—A neat, little printing-office and 

bindery located in the coming city of the South — Jacksonville, Fla. — 
nearly 40,000 population, on seven big railroads and three big steamship com- 
panies, the gateway to Florida and the West Indies; plant doing a hand- 
some paying business: the owner has a political appointment is the sole 
reason for selling; the plant is worth $4,200, but will take $2,800 part 
cash, balance one and tw) years, seven per cent interest. UNCLE SAM, 
Box 272, Jacksonville, Fla. 








FOR SALE.— Large, well-equipped printing plant; must be moved; price 
J 


$2,200. P. O. BOX 90, Camden, N. J. 


FOR SALE. — Small lithographic business, well paying, suitable for one or 

two good commercia! lithographers: a rare chance, no risk whatever, as 
busines; is long established and in good running order; will invoice from 
$3,000 to $4,000; about $1,090 cash, balance on time payments; will also 
sell to strictly reliable and experienced lithographer half interest; refer- 
ences given and required. M 188. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR, with references and experience and $1,500 to 
invest in oreferred treasury stcck, can secure permanent position with 

corporation having daily paper and job department in best business center 

in the West; need interested man in composing room; union shop. BOX 

517, Minneapolis, Minn. 

PRACTICAL MONOTYPE MAN (caster or keyboard) with $1,700 cash can 
purchase a third interest in prosperous Monotype business in city of 

300,000; North Central State. M 178. 














Publishing. 


PRACTICAL PUBLISHING attracts intelligent investors; printers profit by 
buying, conducting magazines. EMERSON P. HARRIS, Periodical 
Businesses, 253 Broadway, New York. 











FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 








FOR SALE. — Cox Duplex Q. Q. anv!» ar press, improved model (pages 1, 
3, 6 and 8 on upper deck), fire eonuition; much valuable extra equip- 
ment; $4,500 cash. HERALD, Ei } aso, Texas. 





THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA MEM’N, published by Henry Oldendorf Shep- 

ard, Chicagy, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam; the deli- 
cate imagery of old Omar hag been preserved in this modern Rubaiyat, and 
there are new gems that give it high place in the estimation of competent 
critics; as a gift-book nothing is more appropriate; the binding is superb, 
the text is artistically set on white plate paper, the illustrations are half- 
tones from original paintings, hand-tocled; size of book, 7% by 9%, art 
vellum cloth, combination white and purple or full purple, $1.50; edition 
de luxe, red or brown India ooze leather, $4; pocket edition, 3 by 5%, 
76 pages, bound in blue cloth, lettered in gold on front and back, complete 
in every way except the illustrations, with full explanatory notes and 
exhaustive index, 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





FOR SALE. — Empire typesetting and distributing machines for 10 and 

11 point sizes type; first-class condition and working order; about 300 
Ibs. type each size in fair condition; just the thing for country news- 
paper; price F. 0. B. Moundsville, $300. GOSPEL TRUMPET COM- 
PANY, Moundsville, W. Va. 





FOR SALE. — One (1) No. 0 2 R. 4-roller book and job Campbell press; 

one (1) No. 10 Thompson wire stitcher, with extra head for 22 to 28 
wire; one (1) Sanborn paper-cutter, 32 inches, with extra knife; one (1) 
Austin stamping machine, 10 by 16; all of the above machines have been 
thoroughly overhauled and will fully guarantee same to be as represented. 
THE HUB MACHINE & TOOL COMPANY, 621 Cherry st., Philadelphia. 





Knife Grinder 


THE BLACKHALL ME6. CO., 12 Lock St., Buffalo 





Machines sent on thirty days’ trial to responsible parties. 
If interested, write us. Complete Bindery outfits. 


SIM PLE—AUTOMATIC—GUARANTEED 
Using Emery Wheels Arranged for Wet or Dry Grinding. 
NOTE —Sizes given are for length of knife (not width of cutter). 
Style E—To stand on bench. Dry grinding only. 26-in. $50, 32-in. $55, 38-in. $60. 
Style A — With iron stand. Wet or dry grinding. 26-in. $75, 32-in. $85, 38-in. $90, 
44-in. $100, 54-in. $115, 60-in. $150. With water attachment, $10 extra. 
Style C—Extra heavy. Wet and dry grinding. 54-in. $185, 60-in. $185, 75-in. $205, 
90-in. $225. rn 


| N.Y. 
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FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 





FOR SALE.— One No. 7 Babcock Optimus press; one Brown drop-roll job 

folder, with perforator, trimmer and paster, makes 4-8-12-16 and 32 page 
folds or at last fold a parallel fold; takes sheet 32 by 44; here are two 
bargains; both used very little; going out of business. M 157. 





FOR SALE. — Whole bindery outfit, cutter, shear, press, numbering 
53. 


machine and small tools. M 





FOR SALE. — 14 by 19 Universal press, 2 chases, 2 sets of rollers, as good 
as new; price on application. LOUIS LANGE PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, St. Louis, Mo. 
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WORKS MANAGER WANTED by first-class firm of photoengravers in 


England, including drawing department; only experienced men well 
up in all branches of photoengraving and artists’ work need apply; state 
experience and send specimens, showing quality of work; applications will 
be treated with utmost confidence; salary £400 per annum. M 161 





Lithographers. 





WANTED.— Superintendent for well-established, medium-sized printing and 
lithographing plant, who can invest from $5,000 to $10,000 in stock; 
splendid opportunity for good man, as business is growing fast. M 211. 





Manager. 





SUPERINTENDENT, steady and reliable; composing-room, pressroom and 

bindery, 60 to 70 hands; must have experience in catalogue and job; 
plant of 6 cylinder and 8 job presses; send references, experience and 
wages expected. M 176. 





GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES that have been used and put in perfect 
condition; fully guaranteed. COLBORNE MFG. COMPANY, 35 Indiana 
st., Chicago. 





WHO WANTS a Damon & Peets 30-inch secondhand paper-cutter for $65 
instead of $135; must sell quick. A. VAIL, Deposit, N. Y. 








HELP WANTED. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 








ARE YOU LOOKING FOR WORK? —File your name with The Inland 

Printer Employment Exchange, and it will reach all employers seeking 
help in any department. Situations were secured during the past month for 
the following: Job-printers, 10; Linotype operators, 4; foremen, 5; all- 
round men, 10; bookkbinders, 5; solicitor, 1; ad.-man, 1; stoneman, 1; 
compositors, 3; artists, 2; photoengravers, 2; pressmen, 17;  proof- 
readers, 2; editor, 1; electrotyper, 1; manager, 1. Registration fee, 
$1; name remains on list until situation is secured; blanks sent on request. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





Artists. 





WANTED. — A first-class photo retoucher and commercial artist for engrav- 
ing shop. M 178. 


Operators and Machinists. 





TWO FIRST-CLASS OPERATORS to associate with new stock company ; 

city 100,000; good hacking, large field for Linotype composition ; 
results assured; must have a litile money to show good faith; oppor- 
tunity for good men. M 201. 





WANTED. — Will contract with competent, fast operator, taking 35,000 
to 50,000 daily Linotype composition; power in shop; other work 
waiting. JOURNAL, Brunswick, Ga. 





Pressroom. 





STEADY POSITION for intelligent job pressman capable of getting results 
from new Whitlock and small presses, in city of 40,000 in Middle West; 
man experienced in colorwork preferred; want man who will stay. M 181. 





WANTED. — Foreman for pressroom operating 2 cylinders, 2 automatic, 9 
jobbers and 4 creasing presses, working 10 hours per day; state salary 
and experience. R. ROBERTS, 156 Auburn ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





WANTED. — Thorough, up-to-date foreman ‘for printing-office, large con- 

cern near New York city; must be conversant with two-color Hubers, 
one-color Miehles, Campbells, Cottrells, etc.; one who is skilled in color 
combinations and abreast of modern requirements in the label business will 
find a good position; ‘‘ open shop.’? Address, in fullest confidence, M 196. 





Salesmen. 





also a figure or fashion artist and a 


WANTED. — A first-class shoe artist ; 
SAN- 


retoucher of photographs; good wages and permanent position. 
DERS ENGRAVING COMPANY, 221 Olive st., St. Louis, Mo. 


SALESMAN WANTED. — A leading printing-ink house would like to secure 
the services of a salesman for the city of Chicago with an established 
trade; address, stating experience and salary expected, M 203. 





Bindery. 





BINDERY FOREMAN. — Experienced in pamphlet, blank-book and _loose- 
leaf work for 15 to 20 hands; state experience, salary, etc. M 177. 





WANTED.— An all-round blank-book binder; one capable of taking charge 
of our blank-book department; good salary paid to the right man; give 
full particulars. ARCHER PRINTING CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 





WANTED.— An all-round up-to-date foreman for bindery ; — for par- 
ticulars to J. E. FANCHER, 618 W. 12th st., Sioux Falls, S. D 





Composing-room. 





GOOD 3JOB-PRINTER and solicitor can secure position in non-union office 
and share in profits. M. A. RENICH, Wellington, Kan. 





HELP WANTED. — First-class jcb-compositor; good weekly salary with 
splendid opportunity to right man for participating in earnings of office ; 

strictly modern plant; steady situation; must be of good moral habits, 

married preferred; samples should accompany letter; Colorado. M 167. 





JOB-PRINTER WANTED in up-to-date office 21 miles from Chicago; cata- 
logue, publication and miscellaneous work; steady; no labor troubles ; 
give particulars. THE KELMSCOTT PRESS, Downers Grove, IIl. 


NON-UNION WORKING FOREMAN of experience; medium office, doing 

high-grade catalogue, booklet, commercial printing; central Northern 
city, 110,000; write explicitly so reply will ge ae of good faith; 
good wages and opportunity for betterment. M 2 








- sk 54 hours per week in job-office 
», 2nd having good equipment; steady 
«‘ty for man with family; good 
COMPANY, Rockford, IIl. 


WANTED. — Good job-printers to 
doing better class of catalogue » 

employment for good men; _ splene 

school facilities. WILSON BROTHEx:S 





WANTED. — Job-compositor having knowledge of folding-box work to 

take position as working foreman in small composing-room, working 10 
hours per day; state salary and experience. R. ROBERTS, 156 Auburn 
ave., Buffalo, N. Y 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


DO YOU WANT HELP FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? — The Inland Printer 
Employment Exchange has lists of available employees for all depart- 
ments, which are furnished free of charge. The following are now listed 
with us, seeking employment: Pressmen, 23; superintendents and foremen, 
20; artists and cartoonists, 4; stonemen, 9; editors and reporters, 3; 
bookbinders, 7; advertising and business managers, 8; Linotype operators, 
10; machinist-cperators, 11; Linotype machinists, 2; photoengravers, 3 ; 
proofreaders, 4; solicitor, 1; estimator, 1; compositors, 4; electrotypers 
and stereotypers, 5; job-printers, 15; all-round men, 9; make-up, 1; 
ad.-men, 2. Address THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








Artists. 





ARTIST-ENGRAVER. — Would like to make connection with publishing 

house as head of art and engraving departments ; understand thoroughly 
ell stages of half-tone making, practical in most of its departments — 
especially finishing: I am a first-class retoucher of photographs — especially 
machinery — good at lettering and designing, making up of dummies for 
booklets, etc.; I have charge of the engraving and art departments of one 
of the foremost publications published; salary, $30 to $40 per week, 
according to location. M 195. 





Composing-room. 


FIRST-CLASS DISPLAY COMPOSITOR, accustomed to the better-class of 

booklet, catalogue and commercial work, wishes to engage with a 
modern print-shop where work of this nature is the rule and not the 
exception. PRINTER, 902 S. Charles st., Baltimore, Md. 


GOOD, ALL-ROUND PRINTER desires position in large or small Montana, 
Idaho or W ashington city. 11 Bernard st., Spokane, Wash. 











SITUATION WANTED. — As foreman of job-printing establishment; cap- 
able of estimating on work and taking entire charge; output guaranteed ; 
married; no tobacco or intoxicants. M 35 


WANTED. — Situation by first-class job compositor; West preferred; union. 
M 182. 








Engravers. 


Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 





MECHANICAL WASH ARTIST, experienced in retouching photos for half- 
tone engraving. CRANE COMPANY, 511 S. Canal st., Chicago. 





SITUATION WANTED by a first-class stereotyper for newspaper work, 16 
years’ experience, best of references, to take charge. M 168. 








PRINTS 
BRIGHT 





G O i { D pam SM, « e « $3.00 per Ib. 
Pale Gold, . . . 3.00 
Copper, . . - . 3.00 ‘* 
(SEE INSERT, APRIL, 1905) Aluminum, .. 4.00 ‘* 








RIESSNER'S IMPERIAL GOLD INK 


Not made for anything but Plated and Coated Stock. 


Careful printers using this Gold Ink on Plated and Coated Stock can do work equal to 
Dry Bronzing. Printed specimens furnished on application. 


pte po « =; RIESSNER 
tin cans. 57 Gold Street, NEW YORK 





























THE INLAND PRINTER 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 





Engravers. 


FIRST-CLASS PROOFER wishes steady position ; 
M 186. 





black and color; union. 





PHOTOENGRAVER for half-tone and colors, special experience in emulsion, 

reducing 9 operations to 3 only, no failure; ETCHER for half-tone and 
color, first-class hand, quick, desire positions; both men, well trained in 
first European and American houses, are accomplished in doing work and 
able to run a plant at comparatively small costs. M 86. 





WANTED. — By first-class router and blocker, a steady position; union. 
187. 





YOUNG MAN of several years’ experience as half-tone and line operator 
desires change of position; can also do etching and reétching. M 171. 





Manager. 


EXPERIENCED MAN, thoroughly conversant with every detail of the print- 
ing business, desires position as superintendent of plant or as foreman 
of pressroom ; best of references and willing to demonstrate ability. M 103. 








WANTED. — Ambitious young man desires position as assistant to manager 
or superintendent of printing-house. M 151. 





Operators and Machinists. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR, swift, sober, union, wants position; 
double magazine; age 36; can take charge. M 75. 





experienced 





SITUATION WANTED as Linotype machinist by young man; old or double 
magazine type of machine; good character, union, references. M 189. 


SITUATION WANTED — Linotype operator; young man, 28, recently 

returned from abroad, machinist, union; have had a few months’ expe- 
rience as machinist in charge in small (3-machine) plant; will accept 
piece-work scale or apprentice salary for opportunity to work up speed ; 
could probably claim 3,500 or more on a sprint, ”. = set good, clean 
proofs at about 2,500; newspaper work preferred. M 2 








Pressroom. 





A FIRST-CLASS cylinder and platen pressman desires to go West; sober and 
reliable; references; union; capable of taking charge; Western or 
Southwestern States preferred. M 179 





A POSITION WANTED by an experienced Cox a pressman ; sober and 
reliable; union; can furnish references. M 1 





PRESSMAN wishes to take charge of pressroom doing high-grade work 
about May 1; sober, reliable, references. M 198. 


929 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching proc- 

ess; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and quickly 
made by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, $1; all 
material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars and specimens 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box I, Windfall, Ind. 


IMPROVED THALER KEYBOARD.— Made of metal; instructions in finger- 

ing; bell announces finished line; detachable copyholder; send for 
literature; price $4. THALER KEYBOARD COMPANY, 453 “O” st., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


PRINTERS everywhere find the producing of imitation typewritten letters 

a most profitable side line. Ours is the leading circular letter firm in 
Chicago, printing millions of letters weekly on our platen and Harris presses. 
We make cur own inks and typewriter ribbons, and guarantee perfect work 
in every way. Full instructions for operating the process furnished all 
users of our supplies. No apparatus of any kind required, and no royalties. 








Prices: Ink for circular letter printing, per lb., any color, black, blue, 
green, purple, brown or red, per Ib......-.e eee e ee eeceececeee $2.50 
Typewriter ribbons exactly matching, Pe GOZEM. ...cccceccee eeenee 4.00 


Special prices to large u 
M. M. ROTHSCHILD, Gee ‘Letter Specialist, 96 Fifth ave., Chicago. 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD.—Easy to use; hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 inches; 3 for 30 cents, 7 for 50 cents, 12 for 80 cents, postpaid. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


WE PAY CASH for old metal; price to-day for type, . cents a pound; 

electrotypes, stereotypes, and leads, 5 cents a pound, f. o. b. Chicago ; 
2 per cent for cash; ship your old metal to us. MONARCH METAL 
COMPANY, 156 S. Lincoln st., Chicago. 


Printers and potationers A PROFITABLE SIDE LINE 


Profits large and demand increasing. 


RUBBER STAMPOLS” “SES 


Write for catalogue. 
PEARRE E. CROWL COMPANY, 3 E. GERMAN STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


ELITE RULE BENDER 


Will bend rule any shape desired. Postpaid, only $2.00. 
ELITE MANUFACTURING CO., Detroit, Micu., Station A. 




















SPATULA CUT CATALOGUE (7th ed.). Thousands of beautiful 
and appropriate half-tone and line cuts for ads., booklets, etc. Over 100 
pp., 94 x 124, 50c. (refunded on $2 order). BEAUTY BOOK—Full- 
page art pictures from photos of 60 of the most beautiful women in the 
world, 26c. Electros for sale. Both, 70c. Stamps taken. 

SPATULA PUB. CO., 100 Sudbury Building, - - BOSTON, MASS. 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN wants situation with large or medium-sized con- 
cern; West preferred; thoroughly experienced, sober, reliable, married ; 
best of references. M 174 


SITUATION WANTED by No. 1 cylinder pressman. 





M 175. 





SITUATION WANTED. — Cylinder pressman; union; references furnished. 
LLOYD D. BLISS, 7 Main st., care H. Dodd, Binghamton, N. Y. 





Superintendents and Foremen. 


PADDING GLUE 


The excellent quality of our Padding Glue is due to the 
fact that we use the best materials obtainable, and know 
how to get the best results with the materials we use. 

Let us quote you prices. 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE, 83 Gold St., New York. 





PRACTICAL all-round printer wants position as foreman in a medium-sized 
job office or private plant; thoroughly competent. M 208, care New 
York Office INLAND PRINTER. 





SITUATION WANTED.— As assistant foreman and make-up daily news- 
paper; 9 years’ experience metropolitan daily; reliable, first-class, 
union workman. M 210. , 





SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN. — Situation by practical printer and 
pressman; 10 years as foreman; buy and estimate; up to date; refer- 
ences. M 184. 





WANTED. — Position as foreman in office working from 8 to 30 men; 
union, married, strictly sober. M 154. 





‘Miscellaneous. 


SALES MANAGER AND SUPERINTENDENT, possessing qualifications that 

are necessary to the upbuilding and steady, continuous growth of any 
modern printing plant, desires to make a change; expert estimator and 
practical in all departments; has the ability to design and lay out busi- 
ness literature, proposing valuable ideas, and showing the customers the 
most essential points of value, thus getting the highest price obtainable for 
good work; expects to hustle and wants to connect with others doing the 
same. M 197. 





TYPE FOR RIBBON PRINTING 


Three insertions of an advertisement under this head a year ago 
swamped us with orders, and these orders came from specialists in the 
line—those who know typewriter type when they see it. We have the 
right type forthe work. Having enlarged our plant and put in regular 
foundry machines, we are now prepared to handle orders of any size. 


THE WYNKOOP TYPE FOUNDRY, 85 Warren St., New York 


“Roughing fer the Trade 


and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this a a work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold bronze printing, and, in fact, bis trade work of an 
character, is much improved by giving it this sti pled effect. All wor 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. po ae invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 
120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 








WANTED. — Position by first-class cutter and trimmer. M 152. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





WANTED. — First-class newspaper and job printing-office in city of about 
“ a will pay spot cash; prefer Missouri, Kansas, Iowa or Illinois. 





WANTED. — To buy secondhand Linotype; state style, condition, price 
and terms. M 162. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17 and up, produces 

the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being 
ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, and 
costs no more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing only 
$5 with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo. metal 
from drawings made on cardboard; ‘‘ Ready-to-use ”’ cold matrix sheets $1. 
HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York, N. Y. 
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EVAN BIBBER 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


We use the latest septate GATLING GUN 
system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
formulas. 


WE MAKE 
THE BEST 


THAT CAN Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
BE MADE address in writing or shipping. 
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; Get a descriptive circular from your dealer 
or send to us. 





Making a quick, 2-minute washup 


a ‘ 99 
century “A FOOL-PROOF FOUNTAIN 
ACCORDING TO THIS PURCHASER. 

BECAUSE — Its construction is simple. Its one-screw ink regulation is 
simple. Its one-screw roller-contact is simple. It is not neces- 

sary to readjust it after washup or in changing jobs. 

It minimizes the danger of offset by reason of uniform inking. 

apart in a few seconds, with the fingers, without screw-driver or wrench. It will 

do the work of a long fountain without its disadvantages. 

has . RESULTS — More Impressions and Better Work. 

VHS md FOR CHANDLER & PRICE, CHALLENGE, AND ALL GORDON PRESSES. 


THE WAGNER MFG. CO., Scranton, Pa. 





We have been using your 

fountain on our Gordon presses 
and find them so satisfactory that 
we would rot like to have to be 
without them now. We havetaken 
our other style fountain off and 
sold it for old iron. Your fountain 
combines simplicity with good 
working qualities, and increases 
the output of the presses fully 29 
percent. Have used it for copy- 
ing ink also and it works admir- 
ably. It is about as nearly fool- 
proof as it can be built. 


F. H. GERLOCK & Co., 
Printers. 


It will not mark the print. 
It can be taken 


It is a producer of 


John J. F. York, Supt. 








Peerless Padding Glue *titssesn® 


Always Flexible. Pure White. Tough. Quick Drying. Never Sticky. 
Don’t Mould. Samples and prices on application. 


Cleland Chemical Co.,910A Greene Av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BLOTTERS you want to see the best service out to make 
them attractive, send for samples and par- 


ticulars of our color plates for blotters. CHAS. L. STILES, Columbus, Ohio. 
R. Carleton Engraving Co., 


PRI NTER Omaha, Néb., for the latest copy- 


right LODGE CUT CATALOGUE 
Book, ‘‘When Papa Rode the Goat.”” Colored plates. 100 illustra- 
tions. Many fearful things. 15c. by mail, to printers only. 





The printer’s best advertising medium. If 








Write on your business letter-head to 

















Nearly 1000 Printers are using our 
Gas or Gasoline Engines 


It will pay you to send for our catalogue. State number 
and size of your presses and we will give full information. 


BATES & EDMONDS MOTOR CO. 
Department B LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Barnuart Bros. & Sprnpter, Western Agents, Catcaco, ILL. 
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STANDARD INDEX CARD Co. 
707-709 ARCH STREET, PHILA., PA. 


RECORD, TAB & GUIDE CARDS. 
Hain Prunted. kuled & Accurately Lretat.for all 
makes of Cabmels Qually Lrecutind Lramplaess 


Guaranteed Odd Size Guides ony Nol Pryections or 
"alanis MAAS SUE 





‘S QuOTE YOU 
7 








ALL CARDS CUT AND RULED SINGLY. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE PRINTING TRADE. 


ROTH MOTORS 


This cut shows six 
C. & P. Job Presses 
and an ‘‘ Optimus”’ 
Cylinder Press 
driven by 


ROTH 
MOTORS 











SOLD BY 


Barnhart Bros. 
& Spindler 





Roth Bros. €» Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











27 SOUTH CLINTON STREET - - 
[930] 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 8) oswax 
CUTTING and CREASING = Maxcisox 


Gives definite and detailed technical directions for the manufacture of 
folding boxes, including the making up of forms bending and shaping the rules, 
different patterns of boxes, preparation of blankets, presswork and finishing, 
together with rules for figuring stock and _ taking care of dies. Price, $2.50. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price to any address. 


HOBBS MANUFACTURING CO., Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 








LET US SEND YOU A SAMPLE OF OUR 


“ESSO” 


Molding and Polishing Graphite 


Prices furnished gladly. 


THE S. OBERMAYER CO. 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO PITTSBURG 








To make Channels, Space-bands and 
Matrices smooth and "slick," use 
ae sce : ~ me ; e 
Dixon's Special Graphite No. 635 
Booklet and Sample Free on Request 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 








New, STEREOTYPING 
SCHREINER’S CROSS-CORE CASTING BOX 


The most perfect machine. Cast irregular size plates, 
type high, with crossing cores; the best base, saves 
time, saves metal, produces the best plates, saving time 
onthe press. Plates move easily from the cover, by 
improved gauges and lifter. No warping or shrinking 
of plates. Saves all expense for metal or wood bases. 
Also, we have Stereotype Paper, ready to use, for the 
finest class of jobs, etc. 


FRIEDRICH SCHREINER, Mfr., Plainfield, New Jersey. 


Whitfield’s Non-Smutting Carbon Papers 


are ina class by themselves. A perfect blend of pure chemicals, compounded 
by expert chemists. We have lots of valuable intormation in our price-folder. 
Have you a manifold job which demands good carbon paper to produce 
results? We can help you out with samples and suggestions which will make 
it clear, and ata trifle less than you are now paying. 

Weare prepared to supply printers with a facsimile Typewriter ink and 
ribbon to match. As a special offer we will send to any part of the United 
States, one pound of — ink and ribbon to match for any machine 
for $2.50, express prepaid. 


WHITFIELD CARBON PAPER WORKS, 123 Liberty St., New York City 














THE MIETZ & WEISS 
OIL ENGINES 


Marine, 1 to 100 H.-P. Stationary, 1 to 70 H-P. 

Operated by common kerosene oil. Automatic 
in operation, absolutely reliable and uniform in 
speed. Especially adapted to operating printing 
presses and Linotype machines. Does not affect 
rate of insurance. 

Send for Catalogue. 

A. MIETZ, 128 Mott St., New York 


DURANT COUNTERS 


STAND FOR DURABILITY 
On the market for 27 years. Cost no more 











ACCURACY, RELIABILITY 
than others, and give most satisfaction. At- 
tachments for every style and make of press. 


Ask your dealer or write for catalogue. 


W. N. DURANT CO., - = «= «= MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














Chapman’s Bench Beveler 








The most simple, reliable and economical 
Beveling Machine on the market. 


Price, $75.00 





HAL D. CHAPMAN & CO. 
226-228 East Kinzie Street : CHICAGO 














EMBOSSING IS EASY 


IF YOU USE 
Stewart’s Embossing Board 


ECONOMICAL DURABLE 
80 cents a dozen, postpaid. 


SIMPLE 
Sheets, 6x 9 inches. 





THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 








Partridge’s 
Reference Handbook of 
Electrotyping and 


Stereotyping By 


C. S. PARTRIDGE 


ONTAINS, in concise forms, all the 
information heretofore published on 
these subjects, together with facts, 
figures, hints and suggestions gleaned 
from practical workmen and from the 
author’s personal experience and 
observation. The book is an ency- 
clopedia of information for the prac- 
tical workman and the amateur, and 
is the result of much patient and 
painstaking research. It is essentially 
a reference book. The subjects are 
carefully indexed and alphabetically 
arranged for the convenience of the 
reader. 


Price, 
$2.50 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
116 Nassau Street 120-130 Sherman St. 

















PICTURES: 


MOUNTED WITH 


HIGGINS’ 
PHOTO 
MOUNTER 


Have an excellence peculiarly their own. The best results 
are only produced by the best methods and means — the best 
results in photograph, poster and other mounting can only 
be attained by using the best mounting paste — 


HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER 


( Excellent novel Brush with each Jar.) 





si 




















At Dealers in Photo Supplies, Artists’ Materials 
: and Stationery. 





A 3-0z. jar prepaid by mail for 30 cts., or circulars free from 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO — LONDON 


Main Office, 271 Ninth St. } BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth St. U.S.A. 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 


‘| EMBLEM CUTS 


>| YATES BUREAU 2°’ DESIGN 
PA 036 te] o b> BOT -t-0 1 -1-) a 1 oe On ~ 8 Oy- to] 0 Pe ae 


[Sena Stamp jor Booklet: Write on vour Business Stationery) 


SECONDHAND MOTORS 


We carry a stock of 800 machines, all finished like new and fully 
guaranteed. All voltages, sizes and kinds. Write us to-day. 


GUARANTEE ELECTRIC CO., Adams and Clinton Sts., Chicago 




















The Neidich Process of Imitating 
Typewriting (Ribbon Printing) 


Is the Standard Method for producing Imitation Typewritten 
Letters. Complete outfit costs $10.00. Send for samples. 


NEIDICH PROCESS CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Quick 

Stinging }® ~The Universal Wire Loop 
Time S Is the cheapest and best device for 
oles N “Stringing’’ Catalogs, Directories, 


Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 
Look Better and Won’t Break or Wear Out. 


Let us send sample and quote you prices. 


WIRE LOOP MFG. CO. 
75 SHELBY STREET 
DETROIT...... MICHIGAN 


[931] 


Successors to 
Universal Wire Loop Co. 


PHONE M. 4813 














Wesel All-Iron Specialties 
are Built for the Hardest Service 


They will be practically as good as new when their wooden substitutes are worn out and discarded 





WESEL IRON FURNITURE 





Every piece planed absolutely true 
in length, width and height. The only 
reliable furniture for color and register 
work. Made in 367 sizes. 





COMPOSING-ROOM FURNISHINGS WESEL “NEW MODEL” FORM TRUCK 


Leases SN 








We design and build these furnishings in all styles 
from the simplest, as shown, to the highest 
type of space-saving arrangement. 











Tron Imposing Surfaces 
Practically damage-proof. Holds seventeen forms of 


Iron Plate Mounts any size by the chases, and will not tip over. All parts 
Interlocking Steel Furniture bolted and interchangeable. Price upon application. 














WESEL 
TYPE-HIGH 







GAUGE BLOCK WESEL 
A great time-saver. ALL-IRON 
CARD CUTTER 






Planed and finished 
perfectly flat. Outside 
dimensions, 14 x 13 
inches. Price, $10. 





Price, $20. 












WESEL METAL TRUCK 





A poll-sonptping truck for metal trimmings, 
ingots. dead linotype matter, etc. Built 
in two sizes. Specifications and 
prices upon application. 





Accurate front gauge, with cut gears, extending 
15% inches in front of knife. 


Bed, 12% x 12% inches. 





NEW YORK, 10 Spruce Street 


PHILADELPHIA, 
124 South Eighth Street 


CHICAGO, 310 Dearborn Street 





F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Machinery, Appliances and Materials for Printers and Platemakers 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 








70-80 Cranberry Street, Borough of Brooklyn, NEW YORK CITY 
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Bates Typographic Numbering and Perforating 
Machines are Unrivaled in Quality 
Durability and Simplicity 


TWELVE DISTINCT MODELS FOR PRINTERS EXCLUSIVELY 


Send for Catalogues and Full Information 


Number While You Print—Perforate While You Print 


They all work together, or separately 





Model 
No.27 


For 
General Use 


Bates Perforating Machines Our Medel No. 30 Six. 


Wheel Hand Numbering 
Machine is absolutely the | 
BEST on the Market. wa 


No 12345 rb 
Se 























Forward 


MODELS 45 AND 46 COMBINED 





Facsimile impre: 
346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
THE BATES MACHINE CO. | tszssterascesaco ue 
2 LONDON AND MANCHESTER, ENG. 











T he Mechanism of the Lihotype 


REVISED SECOND EDITION 











Contains Chapters on the 


DOUBLE-MAGAZINE MACHINE 
THE “PICA” MACHINE OR MODEL THREE 
THE TWO-LETTER MACHINE 


And Gives Full and Complete Instruc- 
tions on Their Care and Mechanism. 


EVERY ADJUSTMENT FULLY DESCRIBED AND THE ONLY UP-TO-DATE AND AUTHORITATIVE 
ILLUSTRATED. WORK ON THE SUBJECT. 


List of Technical Questions to Assist Students of the Linotype, and Valuable Hints on the Erection of Machines 
and Handling of Tools. 


FLEXIBLE LEATHER, $2.00 — POSTPAID 











ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
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The Double-Magazine 
Linotype 


Will compose four faces—two of one size 
and two of another—as a continuous operation. 


Intricate or difficult composition can be 
handled as readily as straight matter. 


The only machine in the world on which the U. S. Congressional 
Record could be composed without assembling 
the matter on the stone. 











The Standard Linotype 


Especially adapted to work requiring 
Roman with Italics and Small-caps, 
or Roman with a Black-face. 

Either this machine or the Double- Magazine Linotype 


can be readily equipped to set the most 
intricate kinds of tables. 


Both machines will set any of 250 faces— from 
5 to 14 point. 

















The Junior Linotype 


FOR THE SMALL OFFICE. 


Sets 8-point Roman and 8-point Gothic, 
or 8-point Roman and 6-point Roman. ° 


Gives a new face for each issue. Justification and 
distribution automatic. 


Contains many of the features that have made the 
Standard Linotype famous. 








SEOVOTAEOSOTAED VDE 








Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 






































THE ADVERTISING of 
the WHITLOCK PRESS 
IS ALWAYS TRUTHFUL! 




















cA —A)HE advertising of the WHITLOCK PRESS has always 
’ i T been clean, consistent and conservative. The plan 


tesa’enn has been to tell the truth in simple, straightforward 





“? fashion. Facts are what people want, and facts have 


always been presented. The builders of THE WHIT- 
LOCK are not addicted to extravagant statements concerning it. 
Every merit claimed for it will be found incorporated ‘in the 
machine. You are advised again that THE WHITLOCK is the 
press you should buy. Let us tell you why. 


= 








Western Agents 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco. 


Southern Agents: 
Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER @& BRO., 
44 West Mitchell St., Atlanta, Ga. 
European Agents: 


Messrs T.W @ C.B.SHERIDAN, 
10 Bell’s Bldg., Salisbury Sq., London, E.C. 





FOR CIRCULARS, PRICES, ETC., WRITE 


THE WHITLOCK PRINTING 
PRESS MFG. CO., 2 Derby, Conn. 


AT THE SALES OFFICES BELOW: 
Fuller (Flatiron) Bldg., 2ii Si. and Broadway, NEW YORK 
510 Weld Bldg., 176 Federal St. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Imitation is the Sincerest Flattery. 


It is an easy matter to adopt, as a trade-mark, your own 
name with the letters “‘i-n-e”’ added to it. We were the first 
in our line to do so. 


Four years ago we adopted the word “SCHRODINE” 
so as to protect our products—and we have Imitators. 











There’s 
“4 Require 


Much No 
To Slip- 


Say ' 
~ Sheeting 


Schrodine Art-tone Inks 
Which EXTRACTS 


J. B. SAVAGE, 


O ne Printer and Publisher. 


SCHROEDER INK & Cotor Co.: CLEVELAND, Onto, December 20, 1905. 


: Gentlemen,—I am in receipt of your letter-of December 18, together with copy 
rla of your Christmas Book entitled ‘‘ Down South.’’ 
This shows some very beautiful work, and you are certainly entitled to a great 


deal of credit in making up inks that will produce such beautiful results. 
W ould W. S. PETTIBONE. 








Absolu tel bor of Boral otal ashe 
y Printer and Publisher of Souvenir and Advertising Post Cards. 


EriE, Pa., August 10, 1905. 





P ScHROEDER INK & Cotor Co.: 
rove. Gentlemen,—The specimens of your ‘‘Schrodine Art-tone Inks’’ are at hand, 
and I think them very beautiful. C. E. LAIRD. 








SCHROEDER INK & COLOR CoO. 
52-54 Park Street, NEW YORK 
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Let Us Irrigate 
Your Business 


Without irrigation many a valuable farm would be worthless— 
the same argument applies to your business. 


We Are Irrigators 


Not of your Farm, but of your Business. 


As Artists, Engravers, Designers and 
Printers, we have no equal in the 
West. 

We have irrigated our business and our plant 
is growing like the ‘‘proverbial’’ rag-weed. 


We can and will do the same for you if you 
will but give us the chance. 


With an engraving and printing establishment 
such as we have planted in your midst, we 
feel sure that it is “‘up té6 you” to take 
advantage of the skilled irrigators we have 
employed for your service. 


Our Cuts Talk! 


Let them talk for you. 


The Williamson-Haffner Co. 


Designers --- Engravers 


THE UNITED STATES COLORTYPE CO. 
General Printers 


All Under One Management 
DENVER 


6-9 
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THE ACME OF PERFECTION THE GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 





The simple fact that the common kind of Wood Type can be had at all 
kinds of prices, and to secure sale, in competition with the Tubbs Quality, 
the price must be lowered, is in itself conclusive evidence that it is “cheap.” 
We say it again: There is no Wood Type made in the world that dares 
to compare with Tubbs Type. What has been your experience with 
“cheap goods”? Did you ever get your money's worth? Tubbs Type 
does service when the common kind is a hopeless wreck. 








One of Virginia’s Foremost Art Printers’ Opinion: 





ART BOOK AND JOB PRINTING, DESIGNING, ENGRAVING, EMBOSSING 
THE DIETZ PRINTING CO. 


13 N. ELEVENTH STREET 
RICHMOND, VA. 


TUBBS MFG. CO. December 19, 1905. 
Gentlemen,—Your catalog to hand this morning, followed up a few hours later by your amiable 
representative. 


The catalogue was a revelation, and, though in the midst of business incident to this season, could not 
resist enjoying its contents, giving a half hour to your Mr. Buck, and now, near midnight, saying a few words 
for your xo a 

The entire outfit of wood type in our office is Tubbs make — simply because it possesses superior merit in 
the two essential points: grace of letter design and depth and correct pnnciple of cut. Aside from this, we have 
found, even under most unfavorable climatic conditions, your product has been proof against warp and swell. - 
It has been a pleasure to the writer to recommend Tubbs type to several printers in this city. 

In thanking you for your catalogue—by the way, a piece of printing par excellence—the wniter tenders you 
the compliments of the season, with best wishes for a new year full of success for Tubbs products. 


Very sincerely, THE DIETZ PRINTING CO. 
DIETZ. 





Tubbs Warerooms and Foreign Offices 
WHERE ORDERS MAY BE SENT: 
Main Office and Works— LUDINGTON, MICH. 
CHICAGO, . . . 298 Dearborn Street NEW YORK, . .. . 199 Wooster Street 
PHILADELPHIA, . 609 Chestnut Street BOSTON, . . . 394 Atlantic Avenue 


COMPLETE STOCK AT ABOVE POINTS. 











LONDON, ENG... «6 6 2 « 171 Queen Victoria Street MEXICO CITY, MEX.,. . Quebrado 17, Calle del Purente 
SYOONEY. NLS Ws, 6 ws Stock Exchange Building BUENOS AIRES., ARG. REP.,. . . - Victoria 562 
CAPE TOWN, S.A.,. . . . . 19 St. George’s House HAVANA, CUBA,. «2... 5 8 ew ww 39 Muralla 
WELLINGTON, N.Z.. . . «55. 7 Grey Street TORONTO;OONT., 2 6 se i 124 York Street 
The TUBBS MFG,., Ludi Mich 
e ., Ludington, lViich. 
TUBBS LATEST NOVELTY BORDER SEND FOR SPECIMEN SHEETS 
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Reliable Motor-Drive 2222" 


‘2,205. ser? EMERSON MOTORS 
motors are made ih sizes % to 2%4 
horse-power and will handle any print- 


er’s machinery up to a ‘‘pony’’ cylinder 


press, as shown in the engraving. e bner toe 





@ Emerson Motors have the overload 
capacity necessary to insure steady run- 
ning. The ratings are low — full allow- 
ance being made for the heating 
incidental to continuous operation. 








@ Entirely enclosed frames protect the 
working parts from dirt and dust. 
Removable shutters give access to the 
interior. 





@ Write us for information and the 
name of the nearest dealer, who will 
submit a proposal on Emerson Motors 
and complete equipment. 


THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO., St. “Louis, Mo. 


MAN UPACGCTUEREERES SMALL SE MO fF @ ES RBXCLU SIV Ek *¥ 

















Popularity is the Proof of Merit 





@ Ment often exists without popularity, 
but popularity does not exist without 
ment. The greater the popularity the 
greater the ment. 


Chandler & Price 
Gordons 


are immensely popular. No other press 
sells so easily or requires so little adverti- 
sing. | wenty-four thousand sold through- 
out all the world. 

@ In stock and for sale by all dealers. 














MANUFACTURED BY 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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Dexter Folders and Feeders 











THE DEXTER AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS FEEDER 
Increases production, saves in cost of operation, insures perfect register. 








THE DEXTER RAPID DROP ROLL JOBBING, BOOK AND PAMPHLET FOLDING MACHINE 
WITH DEXTER AUTOMATIC FEEDER ATTACHED. 


Folds 8, 12, 16, 24 and 32 pages; also parallel 16’s and parallel 32’s, two on. 
Range of sizes, 14 x 19 to 32 x 44 inches. 


Folders and Feeders of every description. 








S O LE AO EON rs 





Great Britain and Europe 
T.W.& C. B. SHeripan Co., London, Eng. 
Canada, J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto 
Australia, ALEX. Cowan & Sons 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide 
South Africa, JouN Dickinson & Co. 
Cape Town, Johannesburg and Durban 


1940] 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUES 


DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


Main OFFICE AND Factory —PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 











Southern Agents —J. H. SCHROETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga. 
Mexico — Louis L. Lomer, Mexico City 














Dexter Cutting Machines 














THE DEXTER AUTOMATIC CLAMP CUTTER. 


Newest, Strongest, Simplest and Best Cutter made. 


Our Cutting Machines have now been tested for two years. A large number are in daily 
use, and not one case of dissatisfaction. Several ‘‘trial’’ orders have been 
followed by orders for additional cutters. 





We invite inspection and comparison. Write for full information. 








DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


Main OFFICE AND Factory— PEARL RIVER, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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A QUESTION FOR PRINTERS 





O YOU change your machine 
to suit stock motors, or do you 
buy motors built especially to 

suit your machines and to give you 

the very best results 
with the least annoy- 
ance and expense? 

The JENNEY way 
is the best way. 


JENNEY 


Electric 
Mfg. Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Rapid Work Our Motto 
DINSE, PAGE & CO. 


Electrotypers 


AND 


Stereotypers 








TELEPHONE 


167 Adams Street, Chicago maw. 20 








Peerless Electric Co. 
122-124 S. Green Street, Chicago 


TELEPHONE, MONROE 1362 





Headquarters for 
Direct Current Motors 


High-grade Electrical Repairing 
and Construction 





PRICES REASONABLE & GIVE US A TRIAL 














BUFFALO 
PRINTING INK WORKS 


| S32 ew. 6 oe, > 2 
























THE ROBERT DICK 
, MAILER 


The PRINTERS’ FRIEND 
Unrivaled for simplicity, dura- 
bility and speed. With 
it experts have addressed 
from 6,000 to 8,586 pa- 
pers in less than an 
hour. Latest record, 200 
papers in less than a 
minute. No office com- 
plete without it. 
—eee™ Price, $20.25—without royalty, 
For information concerning mailer, address 


Rey. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 














Cover and Book Papers 





JAMES WHITE & CO. 
PAPER DEALERS 
210 MONROE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Are you one of the many specialty printers losing calendar orders in your own territory because you 
can not compete with the concerns producing high-grade, ‘‘exclusive’’ Calendars ? 

The answer is “‘ Yes,’’ because there are but four concerns in the country making three-color process 
reproductions of expensive oil paintings by the best artists, controlling each, and selling to the consuming 
trade. We are one of the four. 

Among the artists represented in our line are J. G. Brown, N. A., Louis Moeller, N. A., W. Verplanck 
Birney, A.N.A., J. G. Tyler, N. A., Geo. Howell Gay, R. Atkinson Fox, and many others equally as 
well known. 

Our line has been favorably known in the East for the past six years, where we enjoy a large share of . 
the best trade. We do business east of Cleveland, Ohio, and north of Washington, D. C.— that’s all. 

Our line is too good for such a limited field, and we want to take on about twenty good concerns in ~ 
the West and South—concerns of recognized financial ability and catering to the specialty trade. No con- 
tracts will be made with jobbers, nor in territory conflicting with ourselves or with one another. Each firm 
will absolutely control the line in its own field. 

More information for the asking. Tell your story in the first letter; it will save time, and samples 
are ready. 


THE BECKWITH COMPANY 














NORWICH, CONN. 
=z Pe 


A High Selling 
Price is no Guar: 
antee of Merit 
or Superiority 
in an Article! 


UR goods are of the highest possible quality in material and workmanship, and our prices are based on a Fair 
Working Profit. 

THE IDEAL REGISTER HOOKS AND BLOCKS give results that otherwise can only be obtained on expensive, 
complicated equipment, that is intricate and slow in operation. The construction of the Jdea/ Register Hooks is so simple and 
strong that their operation is understood at sight ; the «* make-up man’’ loses no time in learning their operation and will 
not injure them through not being familiar with them. 

THE IDEAL IRON GROOVED BLOCKS are the best grooved block manufactured, constructed on scientific principles; 
and used in connection with the original «« 7ip-Jn- Hook’? we guarantee them to be the strongest and easiest in operation for 
book or plate work of any description. 

__ The present conditions prevailing in all branches of the allied trades make it imperative that the most up-to-date, time- 
saving apparatus be used in every department—we can help you in the Pressroom. Write for particulars. 


COMPANY, 63-68 Elm street, New York city THE ANDREWS & PITTMAN MPG. CO. xéw°vouk City 
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paren BOX| No. 11 Plain Corner Stayer [isjSTAvins| 
and End Setter 


FOR STAYING CORNERS OF BOXES WITH EITHER PAPER OR CLOTH. 


Applies a stay from 34 to 8 inches when used for regular work and when used as an end setter up to 8 inches wide and 8 inches deep. 























E also manufacture a full line of modern, labor-saving 
Paper-Box Machinery of the highest order of construc- 
tion and finish. Below is a list: 


Fig. 1—Shows blanks scored and cut pre- 
paratory to piecing end on No. 11. 

Fig. 2—Shows end after being stayed by 
No. 11 when used as an end setter. 








Fig. 3—Showss strong, clean and perfectly Single Scorers Strawboard Slitters 
square complete box when using the No. 11 Double Scorers Sheet Counters 
P as a corner stayer. Corner Cutters Cévering Machines 
Fig. 1 _—_ Roll Sheet Cutters Toppers 
Slitters and Rewinders Trimmers 
Thumbholers Sheet Gummers 
Slotters Sheet Gluers 
Tube Rollers Round Box Gluers 
Tube Cutters Flange Gluers 
Cardboard Slitters Paraffine Coaters and 


Paste Mixers 





Designs and Estimates made for Special Machinery. 
Highest award at Pan-American, 1901, and St. Louis, 1904. 


Fig 2 “Fig. 3 Fig. 11 
Write for our complete Illustrated Catalogue, if interested. 


This is only one of the eight styles and sizes we make. Bulletin No. 2 tells all about them. 








e Office and Manufactory 


Branches  TONDON ENG ~ 23 Goswell Rowle oo W: Jackson Ba. = M.D. Knowlton Company, 29 Elizabeth St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











WRITE FOR. SAMPLES AND PRICES' 























NEW SAMPLE BOOK READY Writer particulars 
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HE leading magazines devoted to the interests of the printing 
trade, among which may be mentioned The Printing Art, The 
Progressive Printer, and another, the name of which is not men- 
tioned on account of recent postal restrictions, are printed on our 


“No. 1 Pure White’ Coated Paper 


because the cuts printed on it give results which can not be 
obtained on any other enameled paper. 











In 
stock 
and 

for sale 
by all 
paper 
jobbers 





Made by 


Che Champion Coated 
Paper Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
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of the business done in 


Wood Goods 


AND 


Wood Type 


is secured by us. Send your 
inquiries and orders to the 


EASTERN WAREHOUSE FOR 


Tubbs Wood Goods 
and Wood Type 


We carry the stock. Catalogues for the asking. 


Other makes are not “ 


Ask us to prove it. 


just as good.” 


Chas. Beck Paper Co., Ltd. 


609 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











E BEG TO ANNOUNCE TO PROCESS ENGRAVERS that we have just 
started a First-class SUPPLY DEPARTMENT in connection with our 


AMERICAN LEAGUE LABORATORY AND 


School: Process Engraving 


The purpose of the school is to teach new methods to advanced workers. We 
teach the best methods of indirect three and four color photography _ etchin 


to advanced workers without restriction. 


We teach our new DIRECT M ETHODS 


to members of the American League of Color Engravers only. (It will be greatly 
to your advantage to become a member, for it is restricted to a limited number.) 
WE DO NOT TEACH UNSKILLED WORKERS. 
Our school is conducted on lines that are not antagonistic to Trades 
Unions. It is in fact a high school for Color Process Engraving. 





We manufacture unquestionably the 
Best Panchromatic 
Dry Plate 


in the world for color process and ortho- 
chromatic photography of all kinds, 
They are made in the following brands: 
Regular, Double Coated, Slow. 

We shall have on exhibition in our 
salesroom on February 1, 1906, our 


New Process Camera 


This camera is different from the 
others in that it is built by a practical 
three-color worker, for direct and in- 
direct three and four color, as well as 
ordinary process photography. 

We are confident that this will be the 
best process camera on the market. 
Through our supply department we 





shall be able to cater to all the wants of 
the color or black process engraver, in 
an intelligent manner, at the lowest 
possible prices. 

Prospective customers will find it a 
good business proposition to trade with 
a concern that thoroughly understands 
the process engraving business and is 
up-to-date. 

We manufacture and sell Panchro- 
matic Dry Plates, Process Cameras and 
Stands, Multiple’ Backs for indirect 
three-color photography, Color Filters, 


etc. 

We sell the ‘‘Cooke’’ and other makes 
of Lenses and Prisms, Spectroscopes, 
with and without cameras attached, 
Are Lamps, Presses and all kinds of 
machinery. 

Send for a sample order of Panchro- 
matic Dry Plates. 





J. ARTHUR H. HATT ® CO. 


Telephone, 1079 John 


Agents for 


CookeProcessLenses andPrisms 
Levy’s Pat. Gratings 
Dealers in 
Chemicals, Materials and 
pparatus for three and four 

Color Work 
Complete Outfits for the 
Engraver 


12-14 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK 


Proprietors of 
American League Laboratory 
School for Process Engravin 

New Methods for Advance 
orkers 
Sole Manufacturers of 
American League Dry Plates 
and Developer 
Hatt’s Process Cameras and 
Multiple Backs 








Compare 


the Goods! 


E claim that American Lead and 

Rule Cutters are the best made. 

You can not expect our competitors 
to admit it, but the fact is, no other lead 
and rule cutter is anywhere near as good. 
Don't believe it? No? Then investigate. 


Examine carefully-- the more carefully the 
better--all other cutters, then take a good look 
at the “American.” Your order will specify 


. 4 s . 
**American --that's certain. 





FOUR STYLES 


No. 30--Automatic Locking Gauges 


Capacity, 105 picas by nonpareils; also, 
. $12.00 


No. 20--Automatic Locking Gauges 
Capacity, 105 picas by nonpareils . . 10.00 


No. 10--Graduated to Picas 


45 picas by points 


Capacity, 84 ems ete woe NS Salles 7.00 
No. 1--Not Graduated 

Capacity, 14inches. . . . . . . 6.00 
4 

ALL DEALERS SELL THEM 
Bs 


MADE ONLY BY 


H. B. Rouse & Company 


61-63 WARD ST., CHICAGO 


John Haddon & Co., London, Sole Agents for Great Britain 
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==» The New Wonder 


BOOK, JOB & NEWS PRESS 


RACK, SCREW AND TABLE DISTRIBUTION 








AGem at aLow Price. Every Press Guaranteed through a Bank 





$25 INTRODUCTION COUPON $25 


One of these Coupons is good for Twenty-five Dollars 
Cash on the First New Wonder Press bought before May 
I, 1906, either from us or any of our agents‘in the United 
States. One Coupon good in any State. 


NAME 





cirTy. sTt 


Prices, Address. WALKER & CO. wiscoxsix 
































The Finishing Touch to Platen Presses 1s the Are you still in the wilderness patching on Gauges ? 
- e 9 o 
Eekman Megill’s Double-Grip Gauge 
1 : ll SS Ji, Can be 
Vibrating Ss _= eee 
aR ra — | = with the 
Distributor — 
O key and 
: : , afl Screws right on to the tympan and _not pierced nuts 
It increases the output, saves double rolling, gives perfect distribution, through it. Saves the tympan instead of are now 
The attachment rides the regular roller carriage of the press, as shown. destroying it. Allows form to be printed furnished, 
The vibrating movement overcomes the streaks, etc., in half-tone and directly over the spot where it was previously and no extra 
tint forms, which heretofore were only partially overcome by double fastened. Any degree of adjustment. Absolute charge 
rolling. Write NOW. Made and sold by hold without glue or pin-points. Sheets can . 
. not feed under gauge-head. 5 ; 
THE INVENTORS MACHINE WORKS Send for description of Megill’s Gripper Fingers, Gripper Cross- 
327 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO ai ae Automatic Machines for setting sheets to perfect register on 
e job press. 
Any machinist can attach it in a f inutes. y 
ny ne one ee Oe Oe ee nen ae a E. L. MEGILL, Mfr., 60 Duane Street, NEW YORK 

















All Stationers-Printers Must Sell Cards 


That is why we supply hundreds of these dealers all over the country with our PEERLESS SCORED BOOK FORM CARDS 
and LEVER BINDER CASE, both being patented and manufactured by us exclusively. In many cases we do the engraving of 
plates and printing, although many dealers who operate plants of their own simply buy from us our cards in Blank Form, and 
cases. ‘The customer who comes to you for these Patent cards must come back to you again for future orders. That is why our 


cards build up a permanent business for you. Al Restenes Hen Minet Cee Canke 


This is our neat book with and they prefer PEERLESS BOOK FORM CARDS, carried in our neat LEVER 
Patent Lever Binder. s S § BINDER CASE. 
When our SCORED 


CARDS are detached | Look 
from stub, all edges 
are perfectly smooth; a 





Just examine these drawings with care, and our 
system will appeal to you INSTANTLY. 


















THe JOHN B.WIGGINS COMPANY 








Se ees | ales es 
each card prevents detached card. 

them soiling. Being No rough or ea 
clasped firmly together perforated edge. 








in LEVER BINDER 
CASE does not allow 
them to rub, and in- 
sures a perfect card 

This card case is made up in a variety of leathers. and when presented, thus 
is equipped with our Patent Lever Binder, in which a saving at least one- 
new lot ot cards is quickly inserted when empty. . 

third of the cards. 








, THe JOHN B.WIGGINS COMPANY 
so.e manuracrumens 





PEERLESS 820K FORM SCORED CAROE 
: PEERLESS LEVER BINDER CARO CASED 
3 enrcao 





















This cut shows our Patent Lever Binder with lever 
closed, holding pack of cards firmly 
in our refillable case. 








° 
We Want to Send Samples Free to Stationers or Printers 
so they may examine our system in their own office at their own desk. 
WE DON'T WANT YOU TO BUY; in fact, WE WON’T EVEN 
ASK YOU TO DO SO, until you have looked into the merits of this 
proposition. We know well enough that no stationer will buy of us 
unless we have something worth buying, but we also know that this 
style of cards would not be selling all over the country through the 
trade, and used exclusively by a great many of the largest business 
Above cut shows Peerless Lever Binder open to receive wrapped pack of cards. After lever houses in the world, if our style of card was no better or different than 
is closed, wrapper is torn off and cards are ready for ue. the usual run of cards. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY *®™335"° 161-163 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Engravers, Plate Printers and Die Embossers for the Trade. 
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New Perfected Prouty Press 


after the same form buckled 
To Run ( the other press. 
while adjusting 


Ci 7 To Register Perfectly (cher fellow's cams. 
ONTINUES ) To Produce (332s 


To Make Money (for all users.) 
No Cams, Two Driving Gears, and Frame of One Casting. 











MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co. 
185 Summer Street, . . . . . BOSTON, MASS. 









































‘COPPERPIATE WORK: 


FORTHE TRADE ONLY 


ve Printer and Stationer having our | 
P Sample Book ean take orders for 


ENGRAVED INVITATIONS, | 
BUSIN Ess &CAL BING CARDYJ, r¢ There is no gas engine as simple as an Olds— compare it 
practically nothing. It is the most economical engine for 
A LA eS running presses or electric light plants. The reason why is 
| RYS VIAL) SI AX TIT ING CG C/o am us your requirements and we will help you figure out what 
9 147-FIFTH AVENUE = Cri ICAGO. QJ you need. OLDS GAS POWER COMPANY 


LE M BOSS L D STAT ION E RY Ei with others and this statement is proved. The repairs cost 
G 
interestingly told in our catalogue, mailed on request. ‘Tell 
aN 951 Chestnut St., Lansing, Mich. 


HERE IS A GREAT LABOR-SAVER AND A 
PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 


oy 


Patent Steel Furniture 


Accurate, light, durable, quick. Should be in every office 
oa 


MADE ONLY BY 


Morgans & Wilcox Manufacturing Company 


MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 











i 


AES 


ars Ee ces eae: 











Don’t Fold Covers 





ANDERSON DROP ROLLER Fo.LpErR 


We wish to call your attention this month to our 
new high-speed cover folding machine, which many 
of the most progressive printers have investigated 
and installed. Capacity, 6,000 per hour. A child 
can operate it. For full particulars, write to 


C.F. ANDERSON & CO. 
394-398 South Clark St., Chicago 


We also make the well-known Anperson Back-GEaARED BUNDLING 
Press, ‘*A Record Smasher.’’ Write for Circulars. 








4, Trains a Day 


VIA THE 





| MONON ROUTE 


and C.H. & D.Ry. 


ONLY 8 HOURS 


FROM 


CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 


BY DAY, Parlor and Dining Cars 
BY NIG HT, Palace, Sleeping and Compartment Cars 





CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, FRANK J. REED, 
Traffic Manager Gen. Pass. Agt. 


200 Custom House Place, CHICAGO 
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TRADE MARK TRADE MARK 


& “Wicro-Gronad, ED "l[yicro-Ground. BD VWicro-Ground. BD Wicro-Grouad, %, 


ESTABLISHED 1830 : 


ao 





oad, 


AN 


« 
D 


Coes’ Price-list is different, too. 





\cro-Gro 


TRACE MARA 
unos S)-0.4 
wow Jow 






































Fl 
g LORING COES & CO é 
A COPYRIGHTED, 1904. 
4 ZS 
¢: 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 A, 
ry 2 ® ‘ LORING COES @ 3 
i 14 colts: 00115: 34417-20107 57117.95 3 
iG “66|15,00|15.34) 17.20|17.57|17. /- 
2 .98|18.36]18.77 Co 
ig 15,99{16-36116.73 | 18:76|19. 6119.58 OS Ce ie 
A 5,12]15.48]15.84|16.20] 17.94/18.33}18.72/19. . e 
A '63|17.02|17.42|17.82 ] 19.73|20. 16|20.59|21. 2) 
O dd Neselisoolte-sa] ar saptsobes03.f 6B a Ps 
i .00,19.44 921.5 99/22, z 
§ pa tca Cet oe Q 
6)}20,32)20.'79 : A 10) e 
e 24/21, is .84 
he Easily Used Sues ssa plain, the Trust be 
23,63 | 25 .87,26.42|27 .00}z ° . 
G No trick to use  ‘Saiiso}23 o0l2s:s0}24:00 says it 1s not Z 
oi “open Seemed f 
i? it, and no open RL 28 warranted and an oo 
$ 2 99 bi : 29.: E iy e + A 3 
* 2. and shut’ to it. Naz intrusion. 3 





That MAY be, but it can’t be juggled with. 


¢ Pa ee ee 


Are Honest, Reliable and So 


Our warrant and reputation are 
behind every inch of edge. 


tp ”\\ 













"es 


und. 





BED "lYyicro-Groand. 


COES’ RECORDS 





-_ 
ot 


First to use Micrometer in Knife 
work (1890). 


Lad 
to 


€ 


Why not ask us, now that the other 


4 First to absolutely refuse to join fs ‘ 
12 the Trust (1893). fellow has tried to make you believe he 
AZ First to use special steels for knows it ql] P We'll be honest 


paper work (1894). 





First to use a special package 
(1901). 


First to print and sell by a 
“‘printed in figures’ ee: bs — 
tn orimng Toes oO. 


First to make first-class Knives, 





NN, CED “WoT N, cap “Ter }-99 Nl, aE 7 


ound, CRED 











-. 
H ‘c any kind (1830 to 1905). 3 : 
a coats Worcester : : : : Massachusetts {; 
' 3 Is Always Best ? 3 
New YorK OrFriceE—G. V. ALLEN, 10 Warren Street 2) 4 





EEA EEA, GO YEE, a erga I 
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SIMONDS PAPER KNIVES 
ARE THE BEST 


PERFECT TEMPER. KEEN DURABLE CUTTING EDGE. 
No HARD OR SOFT SPOTS. UNIFORM THICKNESS. 


SIMONDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. AND CHICAGO, ILL. 




















** Substantial advantages accrue from keeping 


your Routing Machine perfectly clean.’’ 
—From ‘ Points OF PRACTICAL VALUE.” 


“Matter out of place.’ If you permit 

this ‘‘ out-of-place’’ matter to accumulate 
on your routing machine you will have a penalty to 
pay for your neglect. Good work can not be done 
amidst dirt and disorder. A good workman is 
known by his tools, and a dirty, uncared -for 
machine indicates a careless, indifferent workman. 
Sometimes a dirty machine is not the fault of the 
workman, who is not allowed time to keep it in 
order. This is bad policy on the part of the 
employer—wasting at the bung and saving at the 
spigot. See that the operator is given time and 
means to properly care for his machine, and see 
that he does it. This will save money for yourself 
and the machine for your heirs. 


\ PHILOSOPHER has defined dirt as 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


PATERSON, N. J. 
Send for U.S. AG 
“POINTS OF PRACTICAL VALUE.” 
It will cost you only a postal card. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





‘THe firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than 2 lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADDRESSING. 


LznevaGes Printing Company, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Envelopes, 
wreppers, er ge cetalogs, cards and let- 
ters addressed by hend, typewriter and ma- 
chinery to printers, publishers, booksellers, 
bookbuyers, libraries, linguists, scientists, 
throughout the world. 


ADVERTISING CALENDARS. 


Frenco Noventty Apv. Co., Sunday Call build- 
ing, Easton, Pa. Manufacturers and whole- 
sale dealers in calendars and other advertising 
novelties. 

Ouiver Baker Mra. Co., 


Minneapolis, Minn., 





BOOKSELLERS. 


L2nGuaGEs Printing Company, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Lenguages 
book-store is a clessified book-store of new, 
secondhend and rare books, linguistic, scien- 
tific and otherwise. Trenslations, Gremmars, 
Dictionaries, Periodicals. American and for- 
eign books and magazines on printing. Mail- 
orders and subscriptions taken. 


BRASS RULE AND BRASS GALLEYS. 


HaMMoND PrRinTERS’ SuppLy Co., 45 Eddy st., 
Providence, R. I. Discount, 40 per cent. 


| WEsEL, F., Manuracturine Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 


makers of art calendars, etc., half-tone, double | 


tone, photo-finish and 3-color process. 
for price-list. 


ADVERTISING CALENDARS AND PADS. 
’ BonneRwitH Bros., 78 Duane st., New York, 
963-967 De Kalb ave., Brooklyn, N.. ¥.. 


ADVERTISING PADS. 


CrEscENT EmpossinG Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
“* Crescent Goods.” 


See 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 
ae axa MANUFACTURING CONCERN, Jamestown, 
ee 


NortH-WESTERN Novetty Co., Geneva, III. 


AIR BRUSH. 
TuHayER & CHANDLER, fountain air brush, 160 W. 





Send for catalogue. 


Jackson blvd., Chicago. 


APPARATUS FOR MAKING RUBBER 
STAMPS. 
Tue R. H. Smitn Mre. Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Specialty of half-hard stereotypes for print- 
ers’ use. 


BALL PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS. 


Buruer, J. W., Paper Cq., 212-218 Monroe st., 
icago. Ball Programs, Folders, Announce- 
ments, Invitations, Tickets, Society Folders, 
Masquerade Designs, etc. 
Crescent Emsossine Co., Plainfield, 
“Crescent Goods.” 


N. J. See 


BOOKBINDERS. 


LzneuaGces Printine Company, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Wire-stitch- 
ing, odd-volume and edition binding. 


BOOK STAMP ENGRAVERS AND DIE 
SINKERS. 


Stark & Sexia, 458 W. Broadway, New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hickox, W. O., Manuracturine Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, numbering machines, ruling pens, etc. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 10-12 Bleecker st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER AND CLOTH. 
Tuomas GarnaR & Co., manufacturers, 181 Will- 
iam st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Stapg, Hipp & MBguoy, Incpd., 139 Lake st., Chi- 
cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


6-10 


Send 





berry st., borough of Brooklyn, and 10 Spruce 
st., N. Y. city; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago ; 
124 South 8th st., Philadelphia. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 
Missour1 Brass TyPE Founpry Co., Howard and 
Twenty-second sts., St. Louis, Mo. Exclusive 


Eastern agents, Keystone Type Foundry, Phila- 
delphia, New York. 


CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 


CRESCENT EmBossinG Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 


MEYER-ROTIER PRINTING Co., Milwaukee. Printers 
and jobbers can add a few choice, original de- 
signs to their line by writing us. 


CALENDAR PADS. 
THE SuLLIvAN PRINTING Works Co., Court and 
Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio; make 40 sizes 
and styles of Calendar Pads for 1907. The 


best and cheapest in the market. Write for 
sample book and prices. 


CARBON BLACK. 


Casot, Goprrey L., Boston, Mass. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 


CHAMPION CoAaTED PAPER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


SHEPARD, THE H. O., Co., 120-130 Sherman st., 
Chicago. Write for estimates. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


ATLANTIC CARBON Works. Prepared charcoal. 
E. 40th st. and E. Brdwy., Brooklyn, N. Y 


CHASE MANUFACTURERS. 


BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Sole Western manufacturers of 
Electric Welded Chases. 


COATED PAPER. 


CHAMPION CoaTED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COIN CARDS. 


Coin Carbs << -hole), any printing, in 1,000-lots, 

3 wy $3.75; 1-hole cards, any 
2 printing, $3 per 1,000; less 
for more. THE DetTRoIT Con 
WraPPER o., Detroit, Mich. 










COLOR CARDS AND WOOD SAMPLES. 


Morrison, C. C., 363 S. Clinton st., Chicago, 
manufacturer color cards and wood samples 
for mixed paints. 

Srocker, J. W., & Son, 510-512 W. Marianna ave., 
Chicago. Wood samples, stains, sheet work 
of all kinds. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND CopPpER PuLaTEe Co., THE, 


116 Nassau st., New York; 358 Dearborn st., 
Chicago. Satin-finish plates. 





COUNTERS. 


Dursrow & HeaRNE Mre@. Co. 
9 Wooster street, New York. 
Counter No. 4207, for count- 
ing number of sheets or pa- 
pers printed, from 0 to 99,- 
999; can be set back; size, 
5% by 4% by 2% in.; in 
use 25 yrs. by best concerns. 


CRESCENT GOODS. 


CRESCENT EmBossiIn@ Co., Main Office and Works, 
Plainfield, N. J. Manufacturers of: CrEscENT 
CaLENDaRS for Advertising purposes. Large 
line. Write for particulars. Crescent Foup- 
ERS for Programs, Menus, Lodges and i- 
eties, and all Special Occasions. Beautiful 
Illustrated Catalogue free to any one in the 
trade. Silk Cords and Tassels. 

CrEscENT AppREss Carps for all Lodges and 
Societies. Samples free to trade. 

CRESCENT ADVERTISING BLOTTERS, FANS AND 
Novettiges. Write for samples. 

CaTaLocug Covers, SHow Carps, LABELS AND 
SPECIALTIES IN FINE EMBOSSED WORK. 

Write for samples and prices. 

Sink Corps AND TASSELS. 

STAMPED OR EMBOSSED STATIONERY. 


CYLINDER PRESSES. 


BarnuHart Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Babcock drums, two-revolutions and 
fast news presses. 


DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


Bracpon, Joun C., 711 Penn av., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Wood and photo engraving. 

PiTTsBuRG PHOTO-ENGRAVING Co., 347 5th av., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

PUBLICITY ENGRAY}NG Co., 525 3d av., Pittsburg, 
re Exclusive’ designs and perfect "plates. 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SPECIAL MACHINERY. 


HoLLINGswortTH, SAMUEL, Plainfield, N. J. Spe- 
cial Machinery for the printing and paper 
trades. High-speed rotary and color presses 
designed and built. 

Swirt, Gzores W., Jr., Bordentown, N. J. Ma- 
chinery and attachments for printing and 
manufacturing paper goods of every kind. 


DICTIONARIES. 


L£NGUAGES PRINTING Company, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Makers, buy- 
ers, sellers, exporters, importers of Diction- 
aries, Gremmars and Text-books in all lzn- 
guages, on all subjects. Reference-books for 
printers, publishers and booksellers. Mail- 
orders taken. 


DIE CUTTING. 


Srory FinisHine Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
Paper, labels, novelties, loose-leaf ledger 
sheets. 


DIE SINKERS. 


BuckHaus, A. W., 58 Harrison av., Springfield, 
Mass. Skilled workmanship. 

WaGENFOHR, CHARLES, 140 West Broadway, New 
York city. High-grade work. 


EDITORS. 


LANGUAGES Printing Company, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Trenslating, 
compiling, indexing, publishing. Diction- 
aries and Grammars a specialty. 


ELECTROTYPERS. 


Barnuart Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 

L&NGuUAGES PrintING Company, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Books, 
megazines, jobs. Half-tones reproduced. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY — Continued. 








ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Benton, F. A., & Son, 590 Water st., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

BLoMGREN Bros. & Co., 76-82 Sherman st., Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 

Bricut’s “ OLp RELIABLE” St. Lovis ELECTRO- 


TYPE Founpry, 214-216 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all branches. 
BurraLo E.LectrotyPE Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Electrotypes, nickeltypes and stock cuts. 
Emprme City Exvectrotyre Co., 251 William st., 
New York. J. G. Hurmuze, electrotyping. 
FLowER, EDWIN, 216-218 William st., New York 
city. ‘Good work quickly done.” 

Horst Exuectrotyre Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Elcctrotyping and stereotyping. 

JuERGENS Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 

McCarrerty, H., 42 Bond street, New York. 
Half-tone and fine-art electrotyping a specialty. 

Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Stock 
cuts, embossing dies, embossing compound. 

RowEtt, Rosert, Co., Louisville, Ky. Good work 
and prompt service. 

Wuitcoms, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch st., Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and _ stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 148 Dearborn street. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Great WESTERN SMELTING AND REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS’, STEREOTYPERS’ AND 
PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY. 


WESEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, and 10 Spruce 
st., N. Y. city; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 
124 South 8th st., Philadelphia. Most com- 
plete line of labor-saving machines and appli- 
ances, all our own make. Complete plants a 
specialty. Send for catalogue. 


EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 


CRESCENT EmBossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


CuicaGO PRINTING AND EmBossinG Co., metal leaf, 
bronze and color work, catalog covers, etc. 
Crescent Emsossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 

FREUND, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 


Koven, W., Jr. Embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers. 16 Spruce 
street, New York. 


EMBOSSING COMPOSITION FOR MAK- 
ING A STEEL MALE DIE. 
Paxson, J. W., Co., manufacturers, 1021 N. Dela- 
ware av., Philadelphia, Pa. 

EMBOSSING DIES. 
StrupPMann, C., & Co., 78 5th av., New York. 
Stark & Seuic, 458 W. Broadway, New York. 
EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 
Perers, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Em- 

bossing dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 
ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 


CHAMPION CoaTED PareR Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS — COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freunp, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel and 
copper-plate engravers and printers, steel-die 
sinkers and embossers. Write for samples 
and estimates. 176 State st., Chicago. (See 
advt.) 
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ENVELOPES. 


BaTTERMAN, JOHN H., & Co., 164-168 Randolph 
st., Chicago. Envelopes of every description. 

Cuasp ENVELOPE Co., 66 Park place, New York. 

Unitep States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of good envelopes 
in stock or made to order. Famous for high- 
grade papeteries. Seventy-five different lines 
of toilet papers. Quick deliveries — best 
values. Order of U. S. E. , Springfield, 
Mass., or any of its following DIVISIONS: 
Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., 

Worcester, Mass. 

United States Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 
Plimpton Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
National Envelope Co., Waukegan, Ill. 
P. P. Kellogg & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Whitcomb Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
W. H. Hill Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 


ERASIT. 


LZNGUAGES PRINTING Company, Languages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. A semple 
cake of this new Eraser of Pencil-marks and 
cleaning-material, or of H Rubber, or of 
Artgum (state which you want), mailed post 
free on receipt of 10 cents (in currency or 
postage-stemps of any country). 


ETCHING ZINC —GROUND AND POL- 
ISHED. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND COPPERPLATE Co., THE, 116 
Nassau st., New York; 3858 Dearborn st., 
Chicago. 


FAN HANDLES. 


NorTH-WESTERN NoveEtty Co., Geneva, II. 


FOIL. 
CrookE, JouHn J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 


Dexter Fouper Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 290 Broadway; Chicago, 315 
Dearborn st.; Boston, 178 Devonshire st. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


LznauaGEs Printine Company, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Trenslating, 
Editing, Compiling, Addressing, Indexing, 
Printing, Electrotyping, Bookbinding, Publish- 
ing. Linotype Composition, Books, Cztalogs, 
Dictionaries, Mzgazines. Web presswork for 
Dailies and Weeklies. 


GAS METAL FURNACES. 


OrcHarD, C. J., 49 Franklin st., New York. 
Cheapest to operate, fitted with central-draft 
burners. 


GLAZED PAPER. 


CHAMPION CoaTED PAPER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GRAPHITE. 
Tue S. OserMAYER Co., Cincinnati, Chicago, 


Pittsburg. Molding and polishing graphite 
for electrotypers. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 
ANDERSON, W. J., & Co., 84 Reade st., New York. 
Imported and domestic papers. 


Samvuet Jones & Co., 56 Carter Lane, London, 
E. C., England. Write for samples. 


GUMMING OR VARNISHING. 


Story FinisuHine Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
All kinds of labels or paper for the trade. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


AMERICAN PRINTING INK Co., 891-899 W. Kinzie 
st., Chicago. 

AvuLt & WiBorG Co., THE, Cincinnati, New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Toronto, City of Mexico, 
Buenos Aires, S. A., London, Eng. 

BarnarD, F. A., & Son, Star Printing Ink Works, 
349 Dearborn st., Chicago. 

KIENLE & Co., Walton av. and 144th st., New 
York. Manufacturers of lithographic and 
printing inks. 





INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ray, Wituiam H., PRintING INK Mra. Co., 735- 
7-9 E. 9th st., New York. 

Roosen, H. D., Co., 263 Water st., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Headquarters for high-grade black inks. 

ScuroeperR Ink & Conor Co., 52 Park place, New 
York. 

THALMANN PRINTING INK Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha. Mfrs. job, book and 
colored inks. 

UnimMann & Puitpott Mre. Co., THE, office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


INKS. 


Barnuart Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 


LAMPS — INCANDESCENT. 


Sawyer-Man Exectric Co., 510 W. Twenty-third 
street, New York city. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 


LanauaGEs PrintiINc Company, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


BLATCHFoRD, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton st., Chi- 
cago. 

GREAT WESTERN SMELTING AND REFINING Co., 
178-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 

Kansas City Leap & Metal Works, Fourteenth 
and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 


CHAMPION CoaTED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


Mayer, Rosert, & Co., 19 E. 21st st., New York. 
Manufacturers of finest Lithographic, Printing 
and Tin-printing Inks, Park’s Lithographic 
Hand Presses, Bronzing Machines, Lithographic 
stones, tools and supplies. 


MACHINERY. 


BarRnuHakT Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. All new and rebuilt. 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


Tue Typo MERCANTILE AGENCY, general offices, 
116 Nassau street, New York. The Special 
Agency of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Print- 
ing and Publishing trade. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


BuatTcHForD, E. W., Co., metal for Lanston Mono- 
type Machines, 54 North Clinton st., Chicago. 


MOTORS FOR PRINTING MACHINERY. 


CrocKER-WHEELER Co., Ampere, N. J. (16 branch 
offices), motor-equipment experts. 
JenNEY ELEctric Mra. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Motor specialists for printers and engravers. 
Spracue Exectric Co., 527 W. 34th st., New 
York. Electric equipments for printing-presses 
and allied machines a specialty. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELEcTRIc & Mrc. Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa. 


NEWSDEALERS. 
LznevAGES Printing Company, Lenguages build- 


ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Lenguages 
News-stend constantly offers to the public a 


line of American and foreign periodicals. 
Printers’ journals and books. Subscriptions 
taken. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


BaTEs MANUFACTURING Co., 6 Lakeside av., Orange, 
J.; New York, 31 Union sq.; ‘Chicago, 
304 Wabash av. ; London, Eng., 34 Queen st., 
Cheapside, E. C. Sole manufacturers of Bates 
AND Epison Automatic Hand Numbering Ma- 
chines. No connection with any other firm of 
similar name. Send for Booklet. Sold by all 
first-class stationers, office supply houses and 
rubber-stamp manufacturers. 

GanE Bros. & Co., St. Louis, Mo. Foot and power 
machines, latest pattern, any style figure for 
paging and numbering. Send for cut, descrip- 
tion and price for cash or on time. 
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PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES. 


EarRpDLEY & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 10-12 Bleecker st., New York. 


——- & Witcox Mre. Co., Middletown, New 
ork, 


Oswego MacHINE Works, Oswego, New York, 
makers of the best in cutting machines. 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


CraNE Bros., Westfield, Mass. Makers of ledger 
and linen papers. 


PAPER RULING FOR THE TRADE. 


Stout, Cuas., 302 Dearborn st., Chicago. Orders 
promptly attended to. Estimates given. 


PAPETERIES. 

Unitep States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. A full line of papeteries made at Mor- 
gan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 

PHONETICS. 


LENGUAGES Printine Company, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Books in the 


Universal Phonetic System. Dictionaries, 
Gremmars, Texts, Treatises, Trznslations, 
Methods, Charts, Bibliographies, Cztalogs, 


Shorthend books. Pho- 


netic Linotype-work. 


Mail-orders taken. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


ALPHA PHOTO-ENGRAVING Co., 104 S. Eutaw st., 
Baltimore, Md. 
BLoMGREN Bros. & Co., 76-82 Sherman st., Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 
BurraLo Eneravine Co., Beecher bldg., Buffalo, 
N. Y. Half-tones, zinc etchings, wax engra- 
vings. 

CoMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING Co., 10th and Arch 
sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Keuuey, S. J., Ene. Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Half-tone, line, wood engravers, electrotypers. 

PENINSULAR ENGRAVING Co., 73 Fort st., W. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Half- 
tone, line and wax engravers. 
PHOTOTYPE ENGRAVING Co., 335 Arch st., Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 

ROMANSKI PHOTOENGRAVING Co., cor. Camp and 
Natchez sts., New Orleans. Up to date in 
every respect. Independent day and night 
forces, organized on progressive lines and 
using original inventions and processes. Best 
in quality, promptness and low prices. Twice 
as rapid in filling orders as the prevailing 
standard of speed. Customers once acquired 
are never lost. The only large engraving 
plant not hampered with trade regulations or 
labor restrictions. 


SANDERS ENGRAVING Co., St. Louis, Mo. Elec- 
trotypers and photoengravers. 
STANDARD ENGRAVING Co. (Inc.), F. H. Clarke, 


prest., 7th and Chestnut sts., Philadelphia. 
Strate Hatr-Tone Process Co., Park Row bldg., 
New York. Square-edge plates, 8 cts. square 
inch, minimum 90 cts., any screen. 
THE FRANKLIN Co., 346-350 Dearborn st., 
cago, photoengravers and electrotypers. 


Chi- 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ CHEMICALS. 
Sentpner & Ewnequist, 87-95 Richardson st., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Perchlorid and sulphate of 
iron, sodium sulphide, etc. 
PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY. 


SHNIEDEWEND, Pau, & Co., 118-1382 W. Jackson 


blvd., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., 
Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wayne 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


SHNIEDEWEND, PauL, & Co., 118-132 W. 
blvd., Chicago. 


Jackson 





PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 


New York Enoravers’ Suppiy, H. D. Farquhar, 
proprietor, 168 Church st., New York. Spe- 
cialists in photoengravers’ supplies. 


PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES AND PLATE 
PRINTING. 


McCartny, J. F., 110 S. 8th st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRESSES — AUTOMATIC. 


MEISEL Press & Mra. Co., Boston, Mass. Auto- 
matic bed and platen, also rotary presses for 
cash sales books, autographic register rolls, 
tickets, labels, wrapping paper and other spe- 
cial printing machinery. 


PRESSES. 


BRonson’s PRINTERS’ MACHINERY, 
proprietor, 54 N. Clinton st., Chicago. 
phone Main 224. 

DupLex PRINTING Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed and rotary Perfecting Presses. -~ 
Goss PRINTING Press Co., 16th street and Ashland 
avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary printing 

machinery. 

Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and _ stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 

THoMSON, JOHN, Press Co., 253 Broadway, New 
York; Fisher building, Chicago. 


H. Bronson, 
Tele- 


PRESSES— HAND AND FOOT POWER. 


KELSEY Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


PRESSES — JOB PRINTING. 


EaRDLEY & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 


New York. 


PRINTERS’ BLOCKS. 


Wanner, A. F., & Co., makers Wilson and other 
patent blocks, brass rule and printers’ special- 
ties. Sell Inland and Keystone type, Challenge 
and Chandler & Price goods, Tubbs wood 
goods, new and used machines. 298 Dearborn 
st., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


CAMPBELL, NetL, Co., 72 Beekman street, New 
York city. Machinery, type, etc. 
De Boise BRESNAN Co., 15 Frankfort st., New 


York. Manufacturers brass rule, wood goods; 
specialists. 

Tue G. C. Dom Suppty Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Everything for the Printer. 

Goopricu, Jas. E., Co., Geneva, Ohio. Manu- 
facturers printers’ cases, cabinets, stands, etc. 

HaMMOND PRINTERS’ SuppLy Co., 45 Eddy st. 
(opposite City Hall), Providence, R. I. 

Moreans & Witcox Mra. Co., Middletown, New 
York. Patent steel furniture and other spe- 
cialties. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Morecans & WiLcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, New 
York. 

SHNIEDEWEND, PauL, & Co., 118-132 W. Jackson 
blvd., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


BERNHARD DiEtTz Co., 201 W. Conway st., 
more, Md. Up-to-date roller plant. 
BinGHAM BrotTHERS CoMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New 

York; also 413 Commerce st., Philadelphia. 
BuckiE PRINTERS’ ROLLER Co., 396-398 S. Clark 
st., Chicago. 
GRAYBURN, JoHN, 625 Second av., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 
HarRRIGAN, Mark D., 310 N. Holliday st., Balti- 
more, 

Hart & ZuGELDER, Rochester, N. Y. Also Flex- 
ible Tablet Glue, 15 cents per pound. 

Maiene, O. J., 358-360 Pearl st., New York city. 
Also pressroom paste. 


Balti- 





PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 

MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER Co., 189-191 Fifth 
st., Milwaukee, Wis. Printers’ rollers and 
tablet composition. 

Witp & Stevens, Inc., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, 
Boston, Mass. Established 1859. 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 

PowELL, F. M., Co., 377 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Presses, cutters, stitchers, type, wood goods. 


PRINTING MACHINERY AND MATE- 
RIALS. 


BRONSON’s PRINTERS’ MACHINERY, H. Bronson, 
proprietor, 54 N. Clinton st., Chicago. Tele- 
phone Main 224. 

PavYER PRINTING MACHINE Works, 600 S. Broad- 
way, St. Louis. Manufacturers of paper- 
cutters, chases, lead-cutters, etc. We make a 
specialty of repairing and erecting printers’ 
and bookbinders’ machinery. 

WESEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, and 10 Spruce 


st. N. Y. city; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 
124 South sth st., Philadelphia. Send for 
catalogue. Manufacturers of the largest line 


of Printers’ Specialties in the world. 


ROUGHING OR STIPPLING FOR THE 
TRADE. 


Story FINISHING Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
Eggshell and straight-line patterns. 


RUBBER STAMPS, ETC. 

Superior SeaL & Stamp Co., 52 Woodward av., 
Detroit, Mich. Seals, stencils, rubber stamps, 
die sinking, checks, plates, inks, numbering 
machines, ticket punches. 


RULERS AND YARDSTICKS. 
NortH-WESTERN Novetty Co., Geneva, Ill. Acre 
of floors, great capacity; try us for prompt 
shipments. 


SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 
LZNGUAGES PRINTING CoMPANY, Languages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Mail-orders 
filled for books: on Philology, Linguistics, 
Phonetics, Typography, Shorthand. Clessified 

scientific and philosophic book-store. 


[SILK CORDS AND TASSELS. 


CrescENT Empossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 


STEEL CUTTING RULE. 


WESEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
em? st., borough of Brooklyn, and 10 Spruce 
st., N. Y. city; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 
124 South sth "st., Philadelphia. "Also. brass 
scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 

BLATCHFoRD, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton street, Chi- 
cago. 

Great WESTERN SMELTING AND ReFInine Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie st., Chicago. 

Kansas City Leap AND METAL Works, 14th and 
Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


STEREOTYPERS’ MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 
WESsEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
ey * st., borough of Brooklyn, and 10 Spruce 
N. ¥. city; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 
194 South 8th st., Philadelphia. Complete 
plants a specialty. Send for catalogue. 


TIN-FOIL. 
CrookE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


TIN MOUNTING. 


Story FrinisHine Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
Calendars, show-cards, maps, hangers, etc., for 
the trade. 


TOILET PAPERS. 


Unitep States ENvELOPE Company, Springfield, 

Mass. Seventy-five distinct lines of toilet 

papers made at Morgan Envelope Co. Div., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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TRANSLATION. 


LzNauaGEs PRINTING Company, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., N. Y. Price-lists; com- 
mercial cetalogs. 


TYPE DEALERS. 
CuaMPLin & SmitH, 121 Plymouth ct., Chicago. 
Patent combination chases, press seats, every- 
thing for the printer. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 

AMERICAN TYPE FounpeERs Co., original designs, 
greatest output, most complete selection. 
Dealer in wood type, printing machinery and 
printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest 
house for latest type specimens. Houses — 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, Dal- 


las, Minneapolis, Denver, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, Spokane, Seattle, Van- 
couver. 


BarnuHart Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 





Chicago. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


Farmer, A. D., & Son Type Founpine Co. 
Beekman st., New York city. 


HAMMOND PRINTERS’ SupPLy Co., 45 Eddy st., 
Providence, R. I. Discount, 25 per cent. 
Hansen, H. C., TypE Founpry, 190-192 Congress 
st., Boston; 12-14 Spruce st., New York. 


INLAND TyPE Founpry, Standard Line Type and 
Printers’ Supplies. St. Louis, New York, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo and Philadelphia. 

KEyYsTonE TyPE Founpry. Originators and makers 
Nickel-Alloy Universal Line Type, Brass Rules, 
Leads, Slugs, Paragon All-Brass Galleys. 

PHILADELPHIA: (Main House), 9th & Spruce sts. 

NEW YORK: William & Spruce sts. 

ATLANTA: 51 W. Mitchell st. 

DETROIT: 43 Larned st., W. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 565-567 Mission st. 


AGENCIES: 


CHICAGO: Champlin & Smith. 
RICHMOND: Richmond Type & Electro. Fdy. 
LONDON, ENG.: Soldan & Co. 
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TYPE FOUNDERS. 


NEwTon CoppER-Facine Typg Co., New York city. 


Spencer & Haut Co., Ashland av. and McKim st., 
Baltimore, Md. Electrotypers. 


VARNISHING OR GUMMING. 


Story FinisHineé Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
= show-cards, maps, pictures, for the 
trade. 


WOOD TYPE. 


Tue G. C. Dom Suppty Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Wood Type, Cases, Stands, Cabinets and gen- 
eral Printers’ Supplies. 


Empire Woop Tyre Co., 818 E. 5th st., New 
York. Manufacturers wood type. 


Hamitton Mra. Co. Main office and factory, 
Two Rivers, Wis.; Eastern factory and ware- 
house, Rahway, N. J. Manufacturers of wood 
type, cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 





INK REGULATOR 


WHAT IT IS. Ink Regulator is a colorless oil that 
a pid & all fine lumps in any ink, thus making 


evena poor grade of ink do work that a better grade 


will notdo withoutit. When wesay any ink, we mean all 
. C. or an 

hard paper can be backed and handled without off-set in 
from ten minutes to one hour without spreading to dry. 
Ink 
Regulator have a stronger color after drying. Ink Reg- 
ulator has a double value--it both reducesand dries almost 
immediately, at same time press can stand over night and 


colors and shades. Jobson coated, ‘S. 


Inks mixed with 


GIVES STRONGER COLOR. 


start without wash-up, especially with black ink. 


OLD INKS CAN BE SAVED. All inks that may be w 
considered too old or dry and otherwise would be thrown 
1 be m GULATOR and used on 
the same job with new inks without seeing any difference. 


away, can be mixed with INK RE 


INKS WILL NOT CURDLE OR CLOUD when mixed 
with INK REGULATOR, evenif extremely thin. 
SAVES PAPER. Many a job has been rejected because 
of off-set or it took too long atime to deliver, because 
the ink wouldn't dry. No slip sheeting needed, 
BY WORKING INK REAL THIN with INK REGULA- 
TOR two rollers will give as good distribution as four 
will ordinarily do. IN FOLD WEATHER presses can 
be started immediately by having ink mixed fairly thin. 
PRINTING W|THOUT PEELING can be done with 
temperature as low as freezing point. 
MISTAKES NOT POSSIBLE INK REGULATOR 
orking with the highest results In all grades and colors 
of printers’ ink, the possibility of the pressman using the 
wrong reducer, as one that works in one grade ofink 
only and not in another, is removed. 


QUANTITY TO USE. Reduce alljob or book inks to 
consistency or thinness of ordinary newsink to get best 
results. For news or webb press ink, 5 gals, to 500 Ib, 
barrel, A little more or less will never hurt the ink. 
PUBLICATIONS ON TIME, Manya publisher has 
changed pressrooms because the paper could notbe run 
and backed up on hard paper, then run through the fold- 
ing machine the sameday, so as to getin mails, andstill 
have all half-tones come up clean andclear. |NK REG- 
ULATOR will do the work. A trial will convince you. 
WEB PRESSES. When used on Web presses 50 per 
cent more color can be carried without off-set orfill-up. 
A harder paper can be used also without smear or off-set. 
ADVERTISERS RETAINED, Advertisers often dis- 
continue their advertisements when the fine lines cannot 
be seen because of the ink not working right. Every ad 
comes out clear even on cheapest No. 2 news paper, and 
entire issue run without wash-up. 

YOU SAVE INK, TIME, PATIENCE and hold trade, 
and get the reputation of doing the cleanest and best work 
in the shortest time. ."° y og: P.O. or exp. — 
PRICES: 1 Pint, 50c. (Prepai express, 65c. 
1 Quart, $1.00. (Prepaid by express $1.25.) § al- 
lon$3.00. 5to40 Gallons,$2.25 pergal. 50 
Gal. Bbls, ng he Order now. Address Dept. | 
C. E. DONNELL CO., 18S. 2ND ST. ST. LOUIS. 





For sale by dealers in printers’ supplies. If your supply house does not carry it in stock, will send direct for above prices. Ink Regulator is used on this publication. 








Patented 


Money for Printers 


@ Any wide-awake printer who will use our 
Automatic Feeders, and not give the profit to the 
customer, can make Good Money. 


The WILLIAMS Web 
! 





Examine the Goods! 








That’s better than illustrations, 
isn’t it? 


We have 














for ’em tho. 





FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


The Williams Web Company 


(TUBBS SUPERIOR 
WOOD GOODS 


for which we are SOLE AGENTS in Chicago, in a 
BIG WAREHOUSE BRIMFUL. 


We also carry a full line of 
Challenge Machinery, 
Chandler & Price Gordons, 
Inland, Keystone and 
Farmer & Hansen Type. 


We make our own Brass Rule and Brass Galleys. 
Our ideas wil! save you money — we don’t charge 
Call, write or phone now. 








G. G. WILLIAMS, Presid 


Factory 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





t and M g 


Main Office and Salesrooms 
Laclede Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








A. F. WANNER & CO. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOMS : 
298 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Warehouse, 42 Custom House Place. 




















THE NATIONAL 
WIRE STITCHER 


Goren in construction — most durable and easiest 








to operate. SAVES REPAIR BILLS. The only 

Wire Stitcher that will run No. 30 wire successfully. 
ALL THICKNESSES OF WORK FROM ONE 
SHEET TO FULL CAPACITY OF MACHINE 
STITCHED WITHOUT CHANGE OF PARTS. 
Turning knob A automatically adjusts machine to any 
thickness of work and proper length of staple. The 
National will stitch and clinch the full capacity of each size. 


Made in nine different sizes. 
One Sheet to One Inch. 
POSITIVELY NO BUCKLING OF WIRE. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


G.C.GLOVER & COMPANY 


48 CENTRE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





For Sale by T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO., 56 Duane St., New York. 














York 


Latham Machinery Company ™ “=. 


Boston 








MONITOR ROTARY CREASING MACHINE 


FOR CREASING LOOSE-LEAF LEDGER SHEETS. 


This machine is of heavy, solid construction, Guaranteed for Rapid 
Work, and Perfectly Straight, Regular Run of Sheets. Speed 
limited only by the Capacity of Operator to handle sheets. 


Takes any width of sheet up to 30 inches wide, of any length desired. 


No irregular Creases, No Drawing of Sheet at Creased Edge. Creases 
every sheet Parallel to the Binding Edge. 

Different Width of Creasing. Different Styles of Creases. 

Width of Creasing adjusted in a minute from | % inches wide up 
to 2% inches. Width of Creasing adjustable also for deep or 


shallow crease. 
Various Styles of Creases—wide or narrow groove. 


Machine shipped complete with one style creasing dies, as selected ; 
With adjustable side gauge, Drop-back receiving box, Feedboard. 
Complete, ready to attach belt. 


Net price, f. 0. b. cars, Chicago, $125. 








NEW YORK LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY seawen 


8 Reade Street Main Office and Factory 220 Devonshire Street 


197-201 S. Canal Street, CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
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THE STORY OF 
A BRICK WALL 


—Which is Used by Way 
of Illustration in Showing 
How to Attain Speed in 
Setting Type. 




















R. PRINTERMAN,., how much does your composition 
cost you per thousand ems? 
We'll wager that you’ve got it figured out to a frac- 
tion of a cent. 

And we’ll wager, also, that you are firmly convinced that 
the only way to cut down this cost is to reduce the price you 
are paying your compositors. 

This may be true, if you are using Inland Type—but, if 
you are not, here are a few facts to ponder over. 

Let’s suppose the proposition is one of selling goods instead 
of buying labor. 

Your output has just reached the point where it barely 
pays the cost of operation, without leaving you any profit. 

Someone comes along and shows you how your output may 
be increased, say 25 per cent, by the expenditure of a sum 
which this 25 per cent will more than pay back ina year’s time. 

Would you hesitate to make the expenditure? 

Not on your life—in any other department than the com- 
posing room. 

And do you know why you balk when it comes to the 
composing roomP 

Well, we’ll tell you. 

In most of the other departments of your business, the bulk 
of the work is done by machinery. 

Two presses of the same size and make, running at the 
same speed on the same class of work, will have the same 
output per day. 

If they don’t there’s something the matter with one of the 
feeders. 

You know what each press ought to do—and if you’re not 
getting the results you should—someone gets fired. 

When it comes to setting type by hand, tho, it’s a different 
proposition. 

No two compositors are as nearly alike as two machines. 

You have no assurance that the man who set 10,000 ems 
yesterday will set 8,000 ems today under what are apparently 
identical conditions—same copy, same type, everything the 
same. 

That’s one of the perplexities of the business. 

No one has ever been able to explain it—not even the 
compositor himself. 

So that the statement that a compositor can set more Stand- 
ard Line Unit Set Type than he can of any other make has 
been regarded by many with skepticism. 

‘‘How can you prove itP’’ you ask. 

And the answer is: ‘‘By logic and by demonstration.”’ 

We’re going to give you some logical reasons in support 
of our position this time. 


Later on we'll tell you how you can prove it by demon- 
stration. 

Twenty per cent of a body-letter font of type is composed 
of the spacing material—spaces and quads. 

From time immemorial these spaces and quads have been 
made with the square of the body—or em quad—as the basis 
for the different widths—1l-em, 2-em, 3-em, en (*5-em), 3-em 
(%5-em), etc. 

But this relation of widths to the em quad stopped with 
the spacing material. 

And it could not well be otherwise. 

For until the introduction of point-bodies in this country, 
the product of no two foundries matched as to body. 

If you wanted to get a pica bold-face to work with a pica 
Roman you already had, it must be ordered from the same 
foundry that made the Roman. 

Even then the evil was only partially overcome, for in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the faces wouldn’t line, 
even if the bodies were the same. 

But that’s another story. 

When the point-body system was adopted by the founders 
of the United States it meant a great saving to the printers 
of this country—no one denies this statement. 

But the type founders all got off at the half-way station. 

Not one of them stopped to inquire what was at the other 
end of the line. 

Their tickets all read: ‘‘To Point Body.’’ 

They hadn’t heard of ‘‘Point Set.’’ 

Later on they ‘‘woke up.’’ 

They found that ‘‘Point Body’’ was only a way-station— 
that if they wanted to be in the business swim they’d have to 
move on to ‘‘Point Set.’’ 

But when they inquired the price of a ticket (the cost of 
recutting and refitting all of their old matrices to the point- 
set system) they all got ‘‘cold feet.’’ 

Then they went home and told their neighbors and each 
other that ‘‘Point Set’’ didn’t amount to much anyway—’twas 
only a ‘‘boom town’’ and would fall flat after the excitement 
had subsided. 

But the fellow who had bought a thru ticket to Point Set 
in the first place was ‘‘in on the ground floor,’’ as the real 
estate men say. 

He’d figured it all out this way: 

‘‘Supposing I had to build a brick wall 16 feet high and 24 
feet long at a certain price— 

‘And I had my choice between bricks made uniform in 
width but haphazard as to length— 

“Or bricks made uniform both in width and length? 

**I’m no bricklayer, but I certainly could make better time 
with the bricks which were of uniform size. 

‘‘And if this is so of bricks, it must hold good of type. 

‘*If ‘point-body’ type is a good thing, point-set type will 
be incomparably better. 

“If it is wise to have 20 per cent of the letters bear a fixed 
relation of width to each other, why wouldn’t it be a good thing 
to extend this principle to the other 80 per cent of the font?’’ 

Do you see the point, Mr. Printerman? 

Isn’t it perfectly logical and reasonable to believe that a 
man can fill a certain space with either bricks or type—where 
each separate brick or type is made to an even multiple of 
this space—in less time than he could if only 20 per cent of 
the bricks or type were so made? 

And this being so, doesn’t it naturally follow that your 
compositors would set more type—accomplish more in a given 
time—if you would but see to it that only the proper material 
is purchased? 

The Inland is the only Type Foundry in this country which 
makes all of its type on the unit or point system both in body 
and width, or set. 

Why not start the new ‘‘brick wall’’ with Inland material? 
It doesn’t cost any more than the haphazard kind. 

Send to the Inland Type Foundry, St. Louis, for leaflet on 
‘*Facts and Figures.’’ It will interest you. 
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Profitable to the Printer—Labor-Saving to the Pressman 


The “Unique” Block 


(Made of Steel, Not Cast Iron) ey 
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= Embodies the only absolutely perfect principles of a plate-locking device for letterpress printing on ©) 
FLAT-BED OR ROTARY PRESSES 
’ ae Saw Ee 7 sig ¢ For color work 
Can be used on “ at ew sie 
“small runs” ie a san aor 
to the ag — ; ? 
seated at al ke 
as the Z = SEE EE GE! iy 
to th 
plates are wail 
quickly changed 
pressman 
Actual ‘a of smallest x3} or 16x20 picas 
Of this ‘“‘Unique’’ over 5,000 
large sections and 50,000 
clamps are already in use in the 
best printing offices in 
Narrow Margin Clamp th e Unit ed Stat es. Regular Clamp 


The “Unique Block possesses manifold advantages for any and all kinds of plate printing. 


Our system of BLOCKS consists of four standard-size sections; 8x10, 2% x 10, 
3% x8 and 2% x 3% inches, by means of which any size bed can be filled in two minutes, 


then the CLAMPS dropped 1 in AND locked up with the common RATCHET. 


An equipment of * “Unique” Blocks will more than pay for itself in a short time, for it 
is the greatest time-saver in the pressroom. 








Send for Pamphlets, Price Lists, Etc. 


ROCKSTROH MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTIC AVENUE AND ‘CHESTNUT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. S. A. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 396 South Clark Street — W. G. LOOMIS, Manager. 
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Everything 


FOR THE 


Elerirntyper 








COLD PAPER 
TISSUE PAPER 
COATED PAPER 
ANY PAPER 








Everything 


FOR THE 


Sirreotyper 








CHEAP TYPE 
ACCURATE TYPE 
GOOD TYPE 
SOLID TYPE 








Equipments 


FOR THE 


Pressromm 











Everything 


FOR THE 


Photo-Engraver 











ILL give you no trouble while 

printing if you use the Electric 
Neutralizer. Static Electricity is com- 
pletely removed. The U.P. M. Co. 
guarantees this. Slip-sheeting is avoided. 
This economy alone, one of the many 
enjoyed by the users of the Electric 
Neutralizer, will save you hundreds of 
dollars. We install the apparatus on trial. 
THE BIGGEST OF PRESSROOM ECONOMIES 


op 


S obtained when you want it and at 
one-third of the price you pay the 
foundry forit. You can recast your old 
type at will. No more hunting for sorts. 
Matrix Libraries, with all the popular 
faces of type from 6 to 36 point, are car- 
ried in stock at our branch stores. Call 
and see the Automatic Typecaster work- 
ing, or send for descriptive matter. 
THE BIGGEST OF COMPOSING-ROOM ECONOMIES 





Equipments 


FOR THE 


Compnsing-room 
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United Printing Machinery Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Summer Street 12-14 Spruce Street. 


337-339 Dearborn St. 
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IT HAS NO PLUNGER 


A New Type-High Numbering Machine. 
If interested, write Department I, 
Wetter Numbering Machine Company, 
331-341 Classon Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, U.S. A. 





ASK 

ANY 

TYPE 
FOUNDER 


PLUNGERLESS =: 


IT NEEDS NO PLUNGER 


PRINTS FIGURES ONLY 





Jmpresstons of 
HMlodern Type Desiqns 
Cy 


ARRANGED AND PRINTED BY 
NICKERSON & ORCUTT 
Brocton, Mass, 








30 pages, 6x9 inches, printed in colors, paper cover. 
Price, 50 Cents. 


E have purchased the entire edition 
of the above book at a price which 
enables us to offer it for 25 cents a copy. 


DON’T OVERLOOK 
this opportunity to 
secure a 50-cent 
book at half price. 


a 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


130 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 











Would you go hunting 
without a gun? 


Can you expect an order for 


Stock Certificates 


from a corporation just starting 
unless you can show samples? 


Our goods are the best sellers and 
finest styles. 


Send for Sample Book now. 





Monasch Lithographing Co. 
500-510 South Fifth Street, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Presswork 


By WM. J. KELLY 


A Manual of Practice for Printing 


ITS CHAPTERS INCLUDE 


At Hand Press— Making Ready — Methods of Applying Underlays — Underlaying 
Small and Large Sections — The Cut-out Underlay — Preliminaries to Overlaying — 
Packing the Cylinder — Modifications in Hard Packing— Amending the Make-up 
of Tympans— Tympan for Quick Jobwork—Tympans for Newspaper Work— 
Overlaying — Preparations Necessary to Making Overlays—Opinions on Over- 
laying Compared — Summary of Useful Hints—Inks._:: o 2 3 F~ = 





Pressmen and Pressroom Apprentices 








New enlarged edition. Fullcloth. Price, . . . $1.50 








The Inland Printer Company 





120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
al 116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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HE best way éé@; 
there is on The@verart : 
Limited of the Chicago, NV | Ty ieatikee & SLE Paul 
Railway. Leaves Chieago. 8 p. m. daily. 








The time is less than Taare days from 
Union Passenger Station, Chicago, and the 
cost of the trip is nominal. 





The best way to get posted about the trip 
is to write to one of the 
undersigned. Complete 
information will be sent 
you by return mail free. 


F. A. Miller, W. S. Howell, 
General Passenger Agent, General Eastern Agent, 
Chicago. 381 Broadway, New York 
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Grand Canyon from El Tovar 


President Roosevelt says that the 


Grand Canyon 
of Arizona 


is the one great sight every American should see’ 





You may visit this world-wonder en route to Cali- 


4 In a Pullman forni th ta Fe. 
‘Ail the Way ornia on the Santa Fe 


Take the daily California Limited, the train of luxury 
You will find highest class accommodations at El Tovar, the new $250,000 


d Canyon hotel, under Harvey management 





= copies of Goose Cre and o lifornia Limited booklets, ee Passenger 
Department, A F. Ry. System, Railway Exchange, Chicago 





SSO SWNG) 
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Florida, Cuba and the Winter 


Resorts of the South = »,bcng disgusel by the 


The careful and discriminating traveler 
will do well to consult the undersigned 
before deciding upon route # & & J 


The Southern Railway 


In connection with 


Queen & Crescent Route 


Provides the very best facilities 
for reaching all Southern Resorts 











For particulars, write: 


G. B. ALLEN, 
Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
J. S. MCCULLOUGH, 
225 Dearborn Street, 
Phone, Harrison 2909. Chicago, Il. 


S. H. HARDWICK, 
Pass. Traffic Manager, 
Washington, D.C. 
W. H. TAYLOE, 
Gen. Passenger Agent, 
Washington, D.C. 





LOOK AT THE SCHEDULE 


The CHICAGO AND FLORIDA SPECIAL is 
again in service with the finest train that ever ran 
between Chicago and Jacksonville and St. Augustine. 











Ly. CHICAGO, Big 4 Route,. . . .. . 1.00 P.M. 
Ly. CINCINNATI, Q.&C. Route, . . . . 925 “ 
Lv. CHATTANOOGA, Southern Railway, . 7.15 A.M. 
Ly. ATLANTA, Southern Railway, . . . . 11.40 “ 
Ar. JACKSONVILLE, Southern Railway,. . 8.50 P.M. 
Ar. ST. AUGUSTINE, F. E. C. Railway,. . 10.00 “ 








Only One Night Out ! 








The “FLORIDA LIMITED” is also again in service 
with through sleepers from Chicago, and solid train from 
Cincinnati to Jacksonville and St. Augustine. 





Lv. CHICAGO, Monon Route, . . .. . 9.00 P.M. 
Ly. CINCINNATI, Q.&C. Route, . . . . 8.30 A.M. 
Lv. CHATTANOOGA, Southern Railway, . 6.30 P.M. 
Lv. ATLANTA, Southern Railway, . . . . 11.50 “ 

Ar. JACKSONVILLE, Southern Railway,. . 8.50 A.M. 


Ar. ST. AUGUSTINE, F. E.C. Railway,. . 10.00 “ 
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if 
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i, California every day in the year, via the Chicago, Union 






‘\ 
‘A cisco, Los Angeles and Portland without change. Double /f; 








Chicago//- 


é daily until April \\ 
7 7th,toSanFrancisco, Los \ 
oS Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, . 
Seattle, Victoria, Vancouver and other “ 


Pacific Coast points. 
Commented y. low rates from other points. 
Tickets good in tourist sleeping cars on 


THE LOS ANGELES LIMITED 


LF 
Electric-lighted through fast train Chicago to Southern 



















Pacific & North-Western Line and the newly opened 


SALT LAKE ROUTE 


Arriving Los Angeles afternoon of the third day. 


All meals in dining cars a la carte. 


THE CHINA & JAPAN FAST MAIL 


Daily through train to San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Portland without change. All meals in dining cars a la carte. 


TOURIST CAR PARTIES 


Daily and personally conducted from Chicago to San Fran- f 










oert id 
eT Te 


ed oneace eK 
bused. oce evs nis oo 


ON ei 5 









art 
Swot é. 









sess 







berth in these cars (accommodating two people) only /y 
\ $7.00. Choice of routes. All Agents Sell Tickets via the i 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


“AX Illustrated booklets about California, Washington and Oregon, 44, 
es their climate and resources, with maps, train schedules Aagy 
and full information sent for 4 cents instamps. “ZY 
W. B. egy Passgr. Traf. Mgr., 


Chicago & North-Western Ry.. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine 








THE HIGHEST GRADE. “FOOL PROOF.” : 
STEAM OR ELECTRIC MOTOR. | 


! 
j 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO., Sole Agents 
15 South Sixth Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U.S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 

Reduces insurance rates nearly 25 per cent. 


Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK. 


Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 
and detergents for all purposes, under the follow- 
ing trade-marks: Anti-Benzine, Tarcolin, Rockolin, 
Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet. 


ADDRESS _ 


Delete Chemical Co. 
126 William St., New York 








For Printing Imitation Typewritten or 
Form Letters of all kinds, we manufacture 
a fine line of Supplies, to be used in con- 
nection with our Typewriter Ribbons in 
filling in the name and address. 


CARBON PAPERS 


All kinds specially adapted for the Printing 
Trade, for all forms of Manifold Books. 


MITTAG & VOLGER 


Manufacturers for the Trade 


PARK RIDGE NEW JERSEY 


(WHITMORE MFG. Co.’ 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Surface Coated 

PAPERS AND 

CARD BOARD 
Especially adapted for a 


an ‘ee~color Work. 














7 MAIN 2541 
TELEPHONES } AUTOMATIC 654 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy 


139 Lake St., Chicago“ 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS 


Straw Boards Auburn Cloth Board 
W. O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board 
Wood Pulp and Jute Board 

‘‘Diamond S’’ Cloth Board 
Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 
Imported and Domestic Glazed Papers 





OF) =) -]-4-'V 1041 \ on od We a 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 


FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE Co. 
116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 











CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 
GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ECLIPSE. 
ELF. B.B.B. 








SUNSET. 
BANNER. 





If ina hurry, meson forms 


ATLAS 


ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY 


We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 
service and best work. We can please you. 















in gold, red and blue. 


116 Nassau Street 


Out-of-town work solicited. Shee Taek. 





76 TO 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 


Practical Guide to @mbossing 


TELLS ALL ABOUT EMBOSSING 
HOW TO DO IT ON AN ORDINARY JOB PRESS 


The best work yet published. You should have one. 


The above is the title of a new edition of “‘A Practical Guide to Embossing,” just pub- 
lished. The work is a 32-page pamphlet, with full directions for making dies and 
doing embossing on job presses. Besides samples of embossing on both inside and 
outside of cover, it has two pages in the center of various kinds of embossed work 
No printer should fail to have one of these books. 
Country printers are especially asked to examine it. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


The Inland Printer Co. 


130 Sherman St. 
Chicago. 





The Black-Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 





i. Martenson & Co. 










BUILDERS OF IMPROVED 


Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery 
INK MILLS, PERFORATORS 


Saturating and Drying Machinery, 
Machines, Special Machinery, etc. 





* Write us for prices and further particulars. 





























MACHINISTS 

°| PRINTERS’ and |; 

>| BOOKBINDERS’ |: 

vtine |{°| MILACHINERY |: 
A SPECIALTY 


140 Monroe St., CHICAGO 








Pressmen’s OVERLAY 
veeve KNIFE da 


This Knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen 
edge and to be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it 1s of superior manufac- 
ture. The blade runs the entire length of the 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As 
the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. F ULTON St. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET :: CHICAGO y oom Garg YORK GITY. 
116 Nassau STREET :: New York City U.S.A 




















co 


Why Every Job Printer Should Make lity M | 
Rubber Stamps— Quality Metals 


” Re ONT RE OES: . ; for printers are the kind 

ecause he 1s better fitted for the trade than any other craftsman. 

Because the necessary plant will cost him much less. . BLATCHFORD makes — 

Because he has the trade two-thirds learned. Linotype, Monotype, 

Because it pays a big profit on a small investment. 

Because he can make Half-hard Stereotypes for his own presses Stereotype, etc., etc. 
instead of Electrotypes, saving time and money. 





Ask for our free booklet, ‘‘ Printing Stamps and The Printer.”’ , E. W. Blatchford Co. 
THE R. H. SMITH MFG. CO., Springfield Mass. CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
Manufacturers of Everything for the Stampmaker. EASTERN OFFICE —5 Beekman St., New York 























Acie Ink Reducer 


You know what 
. Restores the quality of all 


























standing on edge Em OLD or DISCARDED inks 
does to CASED 
P APER ) i DON’T THROW AWAY YOUR OLD INKS, 
: made useless by becoming dry and hard, thereby 
AHANDBOOK . making it nécessary to order new. ‘Try:a little 
FOR USERS OF ACME in them and quickly note the improvement 
The only way PRINTING that is produced. See how easily old. inks are 
is to pile flat made good as neyy without affecting the color or. * 
and use 64 pagee—Flexible Cover—8 x 6 inches—a size injuring the-quality of the ink used. 
and — most Fs terse for 
pocket or desk use. 
; A Perfect 
Economy y, A CYCLOPEDIA d 
WM) /| OF Reducer and Dryer 
Steel ~eaaQfIaM, ||] EVErY-DAr suronmarion Combined 
e ° NON-PRINTER 
| lering ADVERTISING MAN Acme Ink Reducer spreads ink uniformly and 
Rn ces dries quickly onany paper. For printing solid cuts 
Machines age pen ha be pecngpen gt amare Bagg rng gS on supercalendered, enameled or coated stock, it 
divided into text and display faces, explains the point is unequaled, as it positively prevents ‘‘ picking”’ 
For sencaee venects tenamaen shotangeehan. of paper, “filling up” of fine-line cuts or small type, 
composition, proofreading, paper, presswork, binding, and dries with a bright and perfect finish. 


estimating, a complete dictionary of printing terms and 
a hundred other things you should know—but probably 


don't. Endorsed by every one who knows a good thing Leading Printers all Recommend ACME 
when they see it. 
Price, 50 Cents, postpaid. INK REDUCER. 
ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO. THE INLAND PRINTER CO. Try It. SAMPLE FREE. POSTPAID. 
58-64 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, III. : : 
te NASSAU ST. 190 svenman st. 1 | ACME COMPOUND COMPANY, Elkhart, Ind. 





Foreign Agents: Parsons Bros., New York 























Art Bits | «| Machines “Krause” 


A collection of proofs selected from 2 @ af aes 
odd issues and engravers’ etchings, : . Printers and Lithographers 
half-tones and three-color work. No ia al lect | Sag ee always in stock 


two guaranteed to be exactly alike. 
Twenty-five selections in a portfolio. 


| Mol 0] (> 8) Ale) (c] a Ores 
69, 71—73 Duane Street 
NEW YORK. 


Price, $1.00 — postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
CHICAGO 
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To Printers of Fine Illustrated 
Catalogues: _ | 


For Half-tone printing our ‘‘Afton Black’ is the finest grade 
of Black Ink that can be made. It is suitable for either 
Coated or Super paper. Our opinion of this ink has been 
confirmed by a very large number of the best printers in the 
country, who have used it for their catalogue and other fine 
work to their entire satisfaction. Any printer who is not 
entirely satisfied with the appearance of the work he is doing 
will make no mistake in giving this ink atrial. It is black, 
lustrous and quick-drying, requiring no slip-sheeting. We 
also make a specialty of Three-color Process Inks, which 
are used by the principal publishers of the United States. 
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The Miehle Press 


For All Classes of Letterpress Work 








Winner of the GRAND PRIZE, 
World’s Fair, St. Louis, 1904 


MIeNIe STILL LEADS 





adapted for half-tone work, both in black and in colors. It is the standard flat-bed 
press of the world to-day, as the producer of a greater quantity and finer class of 
work than any other press on the market. 


oe High-Speed, Four-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Dis- 
6 tribution Book and Job Press. Made in eleven sizes, from 26 x 36 
; to 48x65. This press is built to do the finest class of printing, and is specially 





High-Speed, Two-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Dis- 


he tribution Book and Job Press. Made in six sizes, from 30 x 42 to 
45x62. This press is designed for a little cheaper class of book and job work 
: than our Four-Roller, differing only in the number of form rollers, having two 


instead of four; otherwise it is similar in all its other features, and is faster. 





High-Speed, Two-Roller, Rear Delivery, ‘‘ Rack and 


Pinion’’ Distribution Job and News Press. Made in five 
sizes, from 30x 42 to 43x56. Its method of distribution is “‘rack and pinion 
cylindrical ’’ instead of ‘‘table.”” The class of work to which it is more especially 


adapted is newspaper and poster work. Felt packing used. It is very fast. 


co 
h High-Speed Pony Press. Two-Roller, Front Delivery, 
iF **Rack and Pinion”’ or ‘‘ Table’’ Distribution. 
| Size, 26 x 34. This press has a well-earned reputation for remarkable speed and 
the superior quality of work it does. 


Which delivers the sheet PRINTED SIDE UP OR DOWN, as may 


e 
Our Sheet Delivery be desired, we put on all our presses with the exception of the “‘ Job 


and News.’’ This adds but little to the cost of the press to the purchaser and is a great convenience. 














For Prices, Terms and Other Particulars, address 


The Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


Main Office and Factory, Cor. Clinton and Fulton Streets, 
South Side Office, 274 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. Philadelphia Office, Commonwealth Bldg. 179 Rue de Paris, Charenton, Paris. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO., PRINTERS, CHICAGO. 


EBs: 











